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TO BUILD A FIRE 


Day had broken cold and gray, exceedingly cold and gray, 
when the man turned aside from the mam Vukon trail and 
climbed the high earth-bank, wheic a dim and little-travelled 
trail led eastward through the fat spiu,.e timberland. It 
was a steep bank, and he paused loi breath at the top, 
excusing the act to himself by looking at his watch. It was 
nine o’clock. There was no sun noi hint of sun, though 
there was not a cloud in the sk>. It was a clear day, and 
yet there seemed an intangible pall over the face of things, 
a subtle gloom that made the day dark, and that was due 
to the absence of sun. This fact diu not worry the man. 
He was used to the lack of sun It had been days since 
he had seen the sun, and he knew that a few more days 
must pass belore that chceiful orb, due south, would just 
|ieep above the sky line and dip immediately from view. 
, 1 The man flung a look back along the w ay he had come. 
The Yukon lay a mile wide and hidden under three feet 
of ice. On top of this ice were as many feet of snow. It was 
all pure white, rolling in gentle undulations where the 
ke jams of the lieeze-up had foimed. North and south, 
ja far as his eye could see, it was unbroken white, save 
ipr a dark hairline that curved and twisted from around 
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the spiucc-covcrcd island to the south, and that curved 
and twisted away into the noith, v\herc it disappeared 
behind anothei spi ucc-coveied isl ind This daik hairline 
was the trail — the mam li nl — that led soutli five hundred 
miles to the Chiicoot Pass D>ea, and salt uatei, and that 
led noith seventy miles to Davison, and still on to the 
north ^ ihousand miles to Niilato, and finally to St Michael, 
on Bciing Sea, a thousand miles and halt a thouvmd more. 

But all this — the m>steiK)us, fai-ieachiniL^ hairline trail, 
the absence of sun fiom the sky, the tiemendous cold, and 
the st*'angcncss and weirdness of it all — made no impres- 
sion on the man It is not because he v^as long used to it. 
He was a newcomer in the land, a clmhaqvo and this was 
his first winter. The trouble with him w.s that he was 
without im igination He was quick and aleit in the things 
of life, but only in the things, and not in the signihcanccs. 
Fifty degrees below zero meant eighty-odd degrees oL frost. 
Such fact iinpiessed him is being cold and uncomfortable, » 
and that was all It did not leid him to meditate upon hi^ 
frailty as a creature ol temper atuie, and uj)on man\ Irailty 
ill geneial, able only to live within ceil am naiiow limits 
of heat and cold, and Irom there on it did not lead him to 
the conjectural field of immortality and mm’s place m 
the universe. Fifty degrees below zero stood for a bite of 
frost that huit and th<it must be guarded against by the 
dse of mittens, eai flaps, warm moccasins, and thi\.k socks. 
Fifty degrees below zero was to him just piecisely fifty 
degiees below zero 1 n it theie should be anything more 
to it than that was a thought that ncvei entered his head. 

As he turned to go on, he spat speculatively. There was 
a shaip, explosive ciackle that startled him. He spat again. 
And again, in the an, before it could fall to the snow, the 
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spittle crackled He knew that at fifty below spittle crackled 
on the snow, but this spittle hid ciacklcd in the air. Un- 
doubtedly it was coldei than filty below — how much colder 
he did not know But the tempeialuic did not m<itter. He 
was bound for the old ckiim on the left loif of Henderson 
Cieei , whcie the boys were alicady They had i^ome over 
across the divide troni the Indiin Cicek countiy, while he 
had Lome the loiindibout way to take a look al the possi- 
bilitiLS ot getting out log m the spring liom the islands 
in the Yukon He would be in to camp by six o clock; a 
bit alter d i^k it was tiue but the boys would be there, ^ 
fire would be ‘ac ing, and a I ot suppci v\ould be leady. As 
tor lunch, he picssi d his hand igiinst the protruding bundle 
Undei his jacket It v\ is also under his shut, wiapped up 
in a handkerchict and Ivmg ag unst the naked sf in It was 
the only way to keep il^e biscuits Irom Ireezing He smiled 
agreeably to Inmsell as he thought ol those biscuits, each 
cut open and Hipped in bacon grease and each enclosing 
a gencioLis slice ol Iricd bacon 

He plunged in amonj the lag spi u^c trees The trail was 
faint A loot of snow had fallen since the 1 i;!>t sled had 
passed ovci, and he was gkid he vithout a sled, tiavel- 
ling light In fact he earned nothing but the lunch wrapped 
in the handkcichiel He was suipiised, howexci, at the 
cold It certainly was cold, he concluded, as he rubbed his 
numb nose and cheekbones with his mutened hand He 
was a warm-whiskeicd man, but the haii on his face did 
not protect the high cheekbones and the eager nose that 
thrust Itself aggressively into the frosty an 

At the man's heels hotted a dog, a big native husky, 
the proper wolf dog, gray-coated and without any visible 
or temperamental difference from its brother, the wild 
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wolf. The animal was depressed by the tremendous cold. 
It knew that it was no time for travelling. Its instinct told 
it a truer tale than was told to the man by the man’s judg- 
ment. In reality, it was not merely colder than fifty below 
zero; it was colder than sixty below, than seventy below. 
It was seventy-five below zero. Since the freezing point is 
thirty “two above zeio, it meant that one hundred and seven 
degrees of frost obtained. The dog did not krfow apything 
about thermometers. Possibly in its biain theie was no 
sharp consciousness of a condition of \ery cold such as was 
in the man’s brain. But the brute had its instinct. It experi- 
enced a vague but menacing apprehension that subdued 
it and made it slink along at the man's heels, and that made 
it question eagerly every unwonted movement of the man 
as if expecting him to go into camp or to seek shelter some- 
where and build a fire. The dog had learned fire, and it 
wanted fire, or else to bui row under the snow and cuddle 
its warmth away from the air. 

The frozen moisture of its breathing had settled on its 
fur in a fine powder of frost, and especially were its jowls, 
muzzle, and eyelashes whitened by its crystalled breath. 
The man’s red beard and mustache were likewise frosted, 
but more solidly, the deposit taking the form of ice and 
increasing with every warm, moist bieath he exhaled. Also, 
the man was chewing tobacco, and the muzzle of ice held 
his lips so rigidly that he was unable to clear his chin when 
he expelled the juice. The result was that a crystal beard of 
the color and solidity of amber was inci easing its length on 
his chin. If he fell down it would shatter itself, like glass, 
into brittle fragments. But he did not mind the appendage. 
It was the penalty all tobacco chewers paid in that country, 
and he had been out before in two cold snaps. They had not 
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been so cold as this, he knew, but by the spirit thermometet-^ 
at Sixty Mile he knew they had been legistcred at fifty 
below and at fifty-five. 

He held on through the level stretch ot woods for several 
miles, crossed a wide flat of nigger heads, and dropped 
down a bank to the frozen bed of a small stream This was 
Henderson Creek, and he knew he was ten miles from the 
forks He looked at his watch It was ten o’clock He was 
making four miles an hour and he calculated that he 
would ariivc at the forks at half-past twelve. He deci'^ed 
to celebrate thit event ov eating his lunch there. 

The dog diopped in again at his heels, with a tail droop- 
ing discouragement, as the man swung along the creek bed. 
The furrow of the old sled tr ul was plainly visible, but a 
do/cn inches of snow covered (lit mark^ of the last runners. 
In a month no ni n h id come up or down that silent 
crcck The mm held steadily on He was not much given 
to tiiinkin'*^ and |ust then puticularl> he had nothing to 
think about sivc tnat he would eat lunch at the forks and 
tha' at si\ o clock he would be in camp with the boys. 
There was nobodv to t ilk to ind had there been, speech 
would have been impossible because of the ice muzzle on 
his mouth So he continued monotonously to chew tobacco 
and to increase 'he length of i .s amber beard 

Once m a while the thought reiterated itselt that it was 
very cold and that he had never experienced such cold As 
he walked along he lubbcd his cheekbones and nose with, 
the back of his mittcned hand He did this automatically, 
now and again changing hands But, rub as he would, the 
instant he stopped his cheekbones went numb, and the 
following instant the end ot his nose went numb He was 
sure to Irost his cheeks, he knew that, and experienced a 
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pang of regret that he had not devised a nose strap of the 
sort Bud wore in cold snaps Such a sliap passed across 
the cheeks, as well, and ’^aved them But it didn’t matter 
much, aftei all. What wcu fiostcd cheeks'? A bit painful, 
that was all; they weie never serious 

Empty as the man’s mind was of thoughts, he was keenly 
observant, and he noticed the changes in the creek, the 
curves and bends and timbei jams, and always he sharply 
noted where he placed his tcet. Once, coming around a 
bend, he shied abiuptly, like a startled horse, cOrved, awa^ 
from the place where he had been walking, and letrcated 
several paces back along the trail Ihe creek he knew was 
frozen clear to the bottom— no cieek could contain water 
in that arctic wintci — but he knew cdso that there weie 
springs that bubbled out iiom the hillsides and lan along 
under the snow and on top the ice of the creek He knew 
that the coldest snaps nc\cr tioze these springs, and he knew 
likewise their dangei 1 hey were traps 1 hey hid pools of 
water under the snow that might be ihice inches deep, or 
three feet wSomctimcs a skin ol ice half an inch thick cov- 
ered them, and in turn wus covered bv the snow Sometimes 
there weie alternate lavers ol water and Re skin, so that 
when one broke through he kept on breaking through for 
a while, sometime'* wettmg hini'-clf to the waist 

That was wh\ he had shied in such panic He had felt the 
give under his ket and heard the crackle of a snow-hidden 
ice skin And to get his leet wet in such a temper atm e 
meant trouble and dangei At the very least it meant delay, 
for he would be loued to slop and build a fire, and under 
its protection to baie his leet while he dried his socks and 
moccasins He stood and studied the creek bed and its 
banks, and decided that the flow of water came from the 
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right He reflected awhile, rubbing his nose and cheeks, 
then skirted to the left, stepping gingerly and testing the 
footing for each step Once clear of the danger, he took a 
fresh chew of tobacco and swung along at his four-mile 
gait 

In the course of the next two hours he came upon several 
similar traps Usually the snow above the hidden pools had 
a sunken, candied appearance that advertised the danger. 
Once again, however, he had a close call, and once, sus- 
pecting dangci, he compelled the dog to go on in tront 
The dog did not want to go It hung back until the man 
shoved it forward and then it went quickly across the 
white Linbiokcn surface Suddenly it bioke through, floun- 
dered to one side, and got aw \\ to fii mci footing It had wet 
its forefeet and kgs and almost imm h itch the water that 
clung to it tinned to lee ll m ide quick efforts to hek the 
ice off its legs then dropped down in the snow and began 
to bite out the kc dut h id formed between the toes I his 
was a m \ttei of inslinil To permit tl e ice to lemain ^^ollld 
'mean sore feet It did not kno v thi^ It merely obeyed the 
mysterious pu^mptine: tli it arose from the deep crypts of 
its being But the mm liiew hiving .lehieved a judgment 
on the subiLcl and he lemovcd tnc mitten fiom his light 
hand md helped t« ir out the lee p irneles He did not expose 
his fingers more th m a minute, and was astonished at the 
swift numbness that smote them It certainh was cold. He 
pulled on the mitten histily, and beat the hand savagely 
across his chest 

^ At twelve o’clock the day was at its brightest Yet the 
sun was too tai south on its winder jouincy to cleat the 
horizon The bulge of the euth inteivcncd between if and 
Hendeison Creek, whcie the min walked under a cUar sky 
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at noon and cast no shadow. At half-past twelve, to th^ 
minute, he arrived at the forks of the creek. He was pleased 
at the speed he had made. If he kept it up, he would cer^ 
tainly be with the boys b> six. He unbuttoned his jacket* 
and shirt and drew forth his lunch. The action consumed nd 
more than a quarter of a minute, yet in that brief moment 
the numbness laid hold of the exposed fingers. He did not 
put the mitten on, but, instead, struck the fingers a dozen 
sharp smashes against his leg. Then he sat down on a snow- 
covered log to eat The sting that followed upon the striking 
of his fingers against his leg ceased so quickly that he was 
startled He hid had no chance to take a bite of biscuit 
He struck the fingers repeatedly and returned them to the 
mitten, baring tlie othei hand for the puipose of eating. 
He tiled to take a mouth! ul, but the ice muz/le prevented. 
He had forgotten to build a fire and thaw out He chuckled 
at his foolishness, and as he chuckled he noted the numb- 
ness creeping into the exposed fingers Also, he noted that 
the stinging which had first come to his toes when he sat 
down was already passing away. He v/ondered whether 
the toes were warm oi numb He moved them inside the 
moccasins and decided that the> weic numb. 

He pulled the miUeii on huniedly and stood up. He was 
a bit frightened He stamped up and down until the stinging 
returned into the Jeet It certainly was cold, was his thought, ^ 
That man from Sulphur Creek had spoken the truth when 
telling how cold it sometimes got in the country. And he 
had laughed at him at the time! That showed one must not 
be too sure of things. There was no mistake about it, it 
was cold. He strode up and down, stamping his feet an& 
threshing his arms, until reassured by the returning 
warmth. Then he got out matches and proceeded to make 
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a fire. From the undergrowth, where high water of tbc 
previous spring had lodged a supply of seasoned twigs, he 
got his firewood. Working carefully from a small begin-^ 
ning, he soon had a roaring fire, over which he thawed the 
ice from his face and in the protection of which he ate 
his biscuits For the moment the cold of space was out® 
witted. The dog took satisfaction in the fire, stretching out 
close enough lor warmth and far enough away to escape 
being singed. 

When the man had finished, he filled his pipe and took 
his comfortable time over a smoke. Then he pulled on 
his mittens, settled the ear flaps of his cap fiimly about his 
ears, and took the creek trail up the left fork. The dog 
was disappointed and yearned back toward the fire. This 
man did not know cold Possibly tht‘ generations of his 
ancestry had been ignorant of cold, of real cold, of cold 
one hundred and seven degrees below freezing point. But 
the dog knew, all its ancestry knew, and it had inherited 
the knowledge. And it knew that it was not good to walk 
abroad in such fearful cold It was the time to lie snug in 
a hole in the snow and wait for a curtain of cloud to be 
drawn across the face of outer space whence this cold 
came. On the other hand, the’**' was no keen intimacy be- 
tween the dog and the man. The one was the toil slave 
of the other, and the only caresses it had ever received were 
the caresses of the whip lash and of haish and menacing 
throat sounds that threatened the whip lash. So the dog 
made no cflort to communicate its apprehension to the 
man. It was not concerned in the welfare of the man; it 
was for its own sake that it yearned back toward the fire. 
But the man whistled, and spoke to it with the sound of 
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whip lashes, and the dog swung in at the man’s heels and 
followed after. 

The man took a chew of tobacco and piocceded to start 
a new ambei beard Als^ his moist breath quickly pow- 
dered with white his mustache, eyebrows, and lashes There 
did not seem to be so many spiings on the left fork of the 
Hcndeison, and for hall an hour the man saw no signs of 
any. And then it happened At a place wheie there were 
no signs, whcie the soft, unbiokcn snow seemed to adver- 
tise solidity beneath, the man broke through It was not 
deep He wet himself hallway to the knees before he 
floundered out to the film ciust 

He WdS angty, and cursed his luck aloud He had hoped 
to get into camp with the bo>s at si\ o clock, and this 
would delay him an houi, lor he would ha\c to build a 
fire and diy out his (ootgear This was imperative at that 
low tcmpeiatuie— he knew that much and he tinned aside 
to the bank, which he climbed On top, tangled m the 
undci blush about the ti links ol seveial small spruce tiees, 
was a highw itei deposit ol dj\ fiiewood — sticks md twigs, 
principall>, but also lugci poitions ol sersoned blanches 
and ime, diy, last yen s gi isscs He thiew down several 
laige pieees on top ol the snow This served Joi a lounda- 
tion and pi evented the young flame liom diownmg itself 
in the snow it othoiwisc would melt The flime he got by 
touching a match to a sm ill shied ol biich bnk that he took 
from his pocket I his binned c\en more icadily th m paper 
Placing It on the foundation he led the young flame with 
wisps ol di\ grass and with the tiniest diy twig:. 

He woikcd slowly md c irclull\ keenly aware of his 
dangei Oraduallv, as the flime gicw siiongci, he increased 
the size ol the twig^ with which he fed it He squatted in 
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.he snow, pulling the twigs out fiom their entanglement in 
:he brush and feeding directly to the flame. He knew there 

E ust be no failuie. When it is seventy-five below zero, a 
an must not tail m his fust attempt to build a fire — that 
:s, if his feet aie wet It his feet aic diy, and he tails, he 
:dn run along the trail foi halt a mile and restore his cir- 
culation But the circulation ot uut and treezing feet can- 
lot be icstoied by lunnin^ when it is seventy-five below, 
"^o mattei how fast he urns, the wet teet will ficezc the 
lardcr 

All this the man knew The old-timer on Sulphur Creek 
lad told him about it the previous tall, and now he was 
ippreciating the advice Already all sensation had gone out 
^f his Icet To build the fiie he had been lorced to lemove 
his mittens, and the fingeis had quicMv gf ne numb. His 
pace ot tour miles an hou had Kept his heart pumping 
blood to the suit ace ot his body and to all the extremities 
but the instant he stopped the actmn ot the pump eased 
iown The cold of space smote the unpiotected tip of the 
klanet, and he, being on that unpiotcc^cu tip, icceivcd the 
Bill force ot the blow The l)V)od ot his bod> lecoiled 
before it The blood Wus .dive like the dog and like the 
Sog it wanted to hide a\\a\ ind cover itscli up horn the 
[eaiful cold So long as he walked oui miles in hour, he 
l)umped thai blood wilH-mlK, to the sin tact, but now it 
?bbed away anel sank down into the lecesse*- ol his body. 
The extremities weie the fust to le'cl its abs^^nce Hi'» wet 
feel fioze the fastei, and his exposed fingers numbeel the 
fester, though they had not >cl begun to lieevc Ne^se and 
^ccks weie aheadv liee/iOg, while the skin ol all his besdy 
filled as it lost its blood 

But he was ^^alc Toes and nose and cheeks woiiivl be 
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only touched by the frost, for the fire was beginning ta 
burn with strength He was 1 ceding it with twigs the sizf 
of his finger In another minute he would be able to feed it 
with branches the size c t his wrist, and then he could 
remove his wet footgeai, and, while it dried, he could keep 
his naked feet warm by the fiie, rubbing them at first, of 
course, with snow The fire was a success He was safe* 
He remembered the advice of the old-timci on Sulphur 
Creek, and smiled The oid-timei had been vciy serious 
in laying down the law that no man must travel alone in 
the Klondike alter filty below Well, heie he was; he had 
had the accident, he was alone, and he had saved himself. 
Those old-timers weie rather womanish, some of them, he 
thought All a man had to do was to keep his head, and 
he was all light Any man who was a man could travel 
alone But it was surprising, the rapidity with which his 
checks and nose weie ticczing And he had not thought 
his fingers could go liteless in so short a time Lifeless 
the> were, tor he could scaicely make them move together 
to grip a twig and they seemed remote from his body and 
from him When he touched a twig, he had to look and see 
whether or not he h id hold of it The wires wcic pretty 
well down between him and his finger ends 

All of which counlcd tor little There was the fire, sna(H 
ping and cradling and promising liie with every dancing 
flame He started to untie his moccasins They weie coatea 
with Ice, the thick Cjerman socks were like sheaths of iron 
haltway to the knees and the moccasin slimgs like rods 
ot steel all twisted and knotted as by some conflagration. 
Foi a moment he tugged with his numb fingers, then* 
realizing the tolly of it, he diew his sheath knife 

But betore he could cut the strings, it happened. It was 
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his own fault or, rather, his mistake. He should not have 
built the fire under the spruce tree. He should have built 
it in the open. But it had been easier to pull the twigs from 
the brush and drop them directly on the fire. Now the tree 
under which he had done this carried a weight of snow 
on its boughs. No wind had blown for weeks, and each 
bough was fully freighted. Each time he had pulled a twig 
he had communicated a slight agitation to the tree — an 
imperceptible agitation, so lar as he was concerned, but an 
agitation sufficient to bring about the disaster. High up in 
the tree one bough capsized its load of snow. This fell on 
the boughs beneath, capsizing them. This process contin- 
ued, spreading out and involving the whi>le tree. It grew 
like an avalanche, and it uescended without warning upon 
the man and the fire, and the fire was blotted out! Where it 
had burned was a mantle of fresh and disordered snow. 

The man was shocked. It was as though he had just 
heard his own sentence of death. For a moment he sat and 
stared at the spot where the fire had been. Then he grew 
very calm. Perhaps the old-timer on Sulphur Creek was 
right. If he had only had a trail mate he would have been 
in no danger now. The trail mate could have built the fire. 
Well, it was up to him to build the fire over again, and this 
second time there must be no failure. Even if he succeeded, 
he would most likely lose some toes. His fet-t must be badly 
frozen by now, and there would be some time before the 
second fire was ready. 

Such were his thoughts, but he did not sit and think them. 
He was busy all the time they were passing through his 
mind. He made a new foundation for a fire, this lime in 
the open, where no treacherous tree could blot it out. Next 
fhe gathered dry grasses and tiny twigs from me high-water 
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flotsam. He could not hr in*, liis fingers together to pull them 
out, but he Weis anie to <^a 1 h"r them In the handlul In th's 
way he got ntc iv luticn t\\i<j> and hits ol gicen nio.s that 
were unclesirahle nut it was the best he could do. He 
worked melhodiLiliN cxen LOilL^ting n armlul ol the 
larger branches to irs u liter w ku the he gathered 
strengtii. And all the while the dog sit and wat heel him, 

a certain VLMr inng w isti Illness in tor it looked uoon 

him as the fiie \ io\id.« aiul ttie tin. v is slow in eomiug 
When all w is u tl\ tie mm rewhed in hi^^ pocket lor 
a second pic^e o\ hiuh hirk He kn^w the hirk was there, 
and, thoLieh he ioiild rH)L tec I it \' ith hn lingers l^e could 
heat Its Cl isp rusMing 's he tumbled to il li\ as he would, 
he could not eluUh I dd ol it \nd all the time, m his 
consciousness w is ihi knowledge th it c leii inst ml his lect 
were trecving Mn. Hiou ht tended to put hnn in a panic, 
but lie fought <ig i in »t nd kept c dm He pulled on his 
mittens with hs tc ih el IhiLdicd Ins inns back «md 
lorth, belting his h nds with all he mi dit agamst his 

sides. He did t^r^ s a dc'wn, and he sIikhI iiji to do it, 

and cill the while the (h > sat in the siu w its woll brush 
ol a tail (111 led ai und w ii ml) o\ei its loi elect, its sharp 
wolf cars piicked Unw ud iraentlv a> it w itched the man. 
And the man, a'* he be it and thieshed with his arms and 
hands, felt a gM n sm ^e ol en\\ as he legaid^^d the cicature 
that was waim .md seeuie in its naluial co\eiing 

Aftci a lime be was awaic ot the Inst laiaw.i\ signals of 
sensation in h's beaten tingeis The (amt tingling grew 
stronger till it e\olved into a slinging ache that was c\- 
cruciatmg, but which the man hailed with salisl iction. He 
stripped the mitten horn his light hand and fetched forth 
the birch baik The c\poscd iingeis weie quickly going 
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numb again. Next he bi ought out his bunch of sulphur 
matches. But ihe tremendous cold had alicad> diivcn the 
hie out of his fingeis. In his effoit to sepaiate one match 
from the otheis, the whole bunch tell in the snow. He tiied 
to pick It out of the snow, but tailed The dead fingers 
could neither touch nor clutch. He was veiy careful. He 
dio\e the thought of his licezing icet, and nose, and checks, 
out of his mind, devoting his whole soul to the matches. He 
watched, using the sense of vision in place oi that of touch, 
and when he saw his fingcis on each side the bunch, he 
closed them — that is, he willed to close them, lor the wices 
were down, and the fingers did not obey. He pulled the 
mitten on the light hand, and beat it fiercely against his 
knee. Then, with both nuttened hands, he scooped the 
bunch of matclics, along with much snow, into his lap. Yet 
he was no bcttci off. 

After some manipulation he managed to get the bunch 
between the heels of his mittened hands. In this fashion he 
earned it to h»s mouth. The icc ciacklcd and snapped when 
by a violent elToit he oiicncJ his mouth He drew the lower 
jaw^ in, culled the uppei Up out ol the wa>, and scraped 
the bunch with his upper teeth .n oidei to sep.uate a match. 
He succeeded in getting one, which he diopped on his lap. 
He was no beltei off. He could not pick it up. Then he 
devised a wa>. He picked it up in his teeth and scratched it 
on his leg. Twenty times he sciatched beloie he succeeded 
in lighting it. As it filmed he held it with his teeth to the 
birch bark. But the burning biimstone went up his nostrils 
and into his lungs, causing him to cough spasmodically. 
The match fell into the snow and went out. 

The old-timer on Sulphui Cieek was right, he thought in 
the moment of conti oiled despair that ensued: after fifty 
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below, a man should travel with a partner. He beat his 
hands, but failed in exciting, any sensation. Suddenly he 
bared both hands, removing the mittens with his teeth. He 
caught the whole bunch between the heels of his hands. His 
arm muscles not being frozen enabled him to press the hand 
heels ti;:»htly against the matches. Then he scratched the 
bunch along his leg. It flared into flame, seventy sulphur 
matches at once! There was no wind to blow them ouK He 
kept his head to one side to escape the strangling fumes, 
and held the blazing bunch to the birch bark. As he so held 
it, he became aware of sensation in his hand. His flesh was 
burning. He could smell it. Deep down below the surface 
he could feel it. The sensation developed into pain that 
grew acute. And still he endured it, holding the flame of 
the matches clumsily to the bark that would not light 
readily because his own burning hands were in the way, 
absorbing most of the flame. 

At last, when he could endure no more, he jerked his 
hands apart. The blazing matches fell sizzling into the 
snow, but the birch bark was alight. He began laying dry 
grasses and the tiniest twigs on the flame. He could not 
pick and choose, for he had to lift the fuel between the 
heels of his hands. Small pieces of rotten wood and green 
moss clung to the twigs, and he bit them off as well as he 
could with his teeth. He cherished the flame carefully and 
awkwardly. It meant life, and it must not perish. The with- 
drawal of blood from the surface of his body now made him 
begin to shiver, and he grew more awkward. A large piece 
of green moss fell squarely on the little fire. He tried to 
poke it out with his fingers, but his shivering frame made 
him poke too far, and he disrupted the nucleus of the little 
fire, the burning grasses and tiqy twigs separating and 
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scattering. He tried to poke them together again, but itt 
spite of the tenseness of the effort, his shivering got away 
with him, and the twigs were hopelessly scattered. Each twig 
gushed a puff of smoke and went out. The fire provider 
had failed. As he looked apathetically about him, his eyes 
ch meed on the dog, sitting acioss the ruins of the fire from 
him, in the snow, making restless, hunching movements, 
slightly lifting one foicloot and then the other, shifting 
its weight back and foith on them with wistful eagerness. 

The sight of the dog put a wild idea into his head. He 
remembered the tale of the man, caught in a blizzard, who 
killed a steer and crawled inside the caicass, and so ^s 
saved. He would kill the dog and buiy his hands in the 
warm body until the numbness went out of them. Then 
he could build anothei fiic. He spoke to the dog, calling it 
to him; but m his \oicc was a stiangc note ot fear that 
frightened the animal, who had nevei known the man to 
spealv in such way befqre. Something was the matter, and 
its suspicious nature sensed dangei — it knew not what 
danger, but .somewhere, somehow, in its biain arose an 
apprehension of the man. It flattened its ears down at the 
sound of the man’s voice, and its restless, hunching move- 
ments and the littings and shittings ot its forefeet became 
more pronounced, but it would not come to the man. He 
got on his hands and knees and ciawled toward the dog. 
This unusual posture again excited sus; icion, and the ani- 
mal sidled mincingly away 

The man sat up in the snow for a moment and struggled 
for calmness. Then he pulled on his mittens, by means of 
his teeth, and got upon his feet. He glanced down at first in 
order to assure himself that he was really standing up, for 
the absence of sensation in his feet left him unrelated to 
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the earth. His erect position in itself started to drive the 
webs of suspicion from the dog's mind, and when he spoke 
peremptorily, with the sounu of whip lashes in his voice, 
the dog rendeied its customary allegiance and came to 
him. As It came within reaching distance, the man lost 
his control. His arms flashed out to the dog, and he expen- 
enc».d i nuine suipiisc when he discovcicd that bis hands 
could not clutch, that theio \vas nc'thci bend nor feeling 
in the fingeis He had loi gotten loi the moment that 'they 
were tro/cn and that thev vvcie liee/ing moie and moic. 
All this happened quicklv, and belorc the animal could get 
away, he enciiclcd its K)d> witli his aims He sat down in 
the snow, and in this fashion held the dog, while it snajled 
and whined and stiuggled 

But it Wtis all he could do hold its both cncMcled in his 
arms and sit thcie He leali/cd th«it he could not kill the 
dog. There was no v\a\ to do it ith his helpless hands 
he could neithci dwov noi hold his sheath knitc nor 
throttle the animal He ickascd it and it plunged wildlv 
away, with tail between its lees and still snarling It halted 
forty icct away and sur\e\cd him cu’iously, with cais 
sharply pneked ioiwaid 

The man looked down at his hands in oidci locate 
them, and tound them hanging on the ends ot his aims. 
It struck him as cunous that one should have to use his c\es 
in order to find out wheie his hands wcie He began thresh- 
ing his aims back and loiih. heating the nnttenca nands 
against his sidc^ He did ihi’^ loi five minutes, violently, 
and his hcait pumped enough blood up to the suiface to 
put a stop to his shiveiing But no sensation was aioused 
in the hands. He had an impression that they hung like 
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weights on the ends of his aims but when he tried to run 
the impression down, he could not find it 

A ceitain tcai ol death dull and oppressive came to 
him I his lear quiekl) became poignant as fie leali/ed that 
it was no lonncr a mtie maltci ot liet/ine his fingeis and 
toes or (»l losing his hands and feel 1 at tiU it was a 
matter of life . nd death with the chance^) ag nst him This 
threw him into a panic and lie iuintd and lan up the 
ciccK bed along the old dim ti ul 1 he dog joined in behind 
and kept up with him He lan blindh without intention, in 
fcai su(h as he had never knvPv^n m h's iPe SlOvVly, as he 
plowed and noundeied thiough Ih^ snow he began to 
things again -the hanks ol the creek th,; o'd timber jams, 
the lealless aspens and the 4v fh inmung made him feel 
bettci He did not shiver M nbe il he >an on his feet 
would thaw out and an v wav li he i u enough, he 
Vv'ould le leh camp and the boss Wiihoui uovi^ t he would 
lose some fingers and toes and soPie ol his ) iv.e\ but the 
hoys would take care ol hirn and ^ave Ih ' les him when 
he got thcie And at the s inie time Ihue ^aA another 
thought in mind lhat said be would rc'er get to the 
Camp and the boys tln.t it wa> too nu n ’Ls away, lhat 
the trec/ing had too great a start on hii i . i 1 In »t he would 
soon be stiff and de id J his tneuight ne Kpt in the back- 
ground and refused to consider Somctir^ies it pushed itself 
forward and demanded to he heard but lie thrust it back 
and strove to think ol olhei things 

It stiuck him ciS curious that he could run at all on feet 
so frozen that he could not feel them when they stiuck the 
earth and took the weight ol his body He seemed to him- 
self to skim along above the surface, and to ha^ c no con- 
nection with the earth Somewheie he had once seen a 
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winged Mercury, and he wondered if Mercury felt as he 
felt when skimming over the earth. 

His theory of running until he reached camp and the 
boys had one flaw in it: he lacked the endurance. Several 
times he stumbled, and finally he tottered, crumpled up, 
and fell. When he tried to rise, he failed. He must sit and 
rest, decided, and next time he would merely walk and 
keep on going. As he sat and regained his breath, he noted 
that he was feeling quite warm and comfortable. He was 
not shivering, and it even seemed that a warm glow had 
iCome to his chest and trunk. And yet, when he touched his 
nose or cheeks, there was no sensation. Running would not 
thaw them out. Nor would it thaw out his hands and feet. 
Then the thought came to him that the frozen portions of 
his body must be extending. He tried to keep this thought 
down, to forget it, to think of something else; he was aware 
of the panicky feeling that it caused, and he was afraid of 
the panic. But the thought asserted itself, and persisted, until 
it produced a vision of his body totally frozen. This was 
too much, and he made another wild run along the trail. 
Once he slowed down to a walk, but the thought of the 
freezing extending itself made him run again. 

And all the time the dog ran with him, at his heels. When 
he fell down a second time, it curled its tail over its fore- 
feet and sat in front of him, facing him, curiously eager 
and intent. The warmth and security of the animal angered 
him, and he cursed it till it flattened down its ears appeas- 
ingly. This time the shivering came more quickly upon the 
man. He was losing in his battle with the frost. It was 
creeping into his body from all sides. The thought of it 
drove him on, but he ran no more than a hundred feet, 
when he staggered and pitched headlong. It was his last 
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panic. When he had recovered his breath .and control, Bll 
sat up and entertained in his mind the conception of meet- 
ing death with dignity. However, the conception did. not 
come to him in such terms. His idea of it was that he ha4 
been making a fool of himself, running around like d 
chicken with its head cut off — such was the simile that 
occuircd to him. Well, he was bound to freeze anyway, and 
he might as well take it decently. With this new-fcond 
peace ot mind came the first glimmerings of drowsiness* 
A good idea, he thought, to sleep off to death. It was like 
taking an anesthetic. Freezing was not so bad as p61i|d!b 
thought. There were lots worse ways to die. 

He pictured the boys finding his body next day. Sud*^ 
denly he found himself with them, coming along the trail anit 
looking for himself. And, still with them, he came around 
a turn in the trail and found himself lying in the snow. He 
did not belong with himself any more, for even then he 
was out of himself, standing with the boys and looking 
himself in the snow. It certainly was cold, was his though! 
When he got back to the Slates be could tell the folks wh^ 
real cold was. He drifted on from this to a vision of 
old-timer on Sulphur Creek. He could see him quite clearlyji 
warm and comfortable, and smoking a pipe. , 

“You were right, old boss; you were right,” the ma# 
mumbled to the old-timcr of Sulphur Creek. 

Then the man drowsed off into what seemed to him th6 
most comfortable and satisfying sleep he had ever known. 
The dog sat facing him and waiting. The brief day drew to 
a close in a long, slow twilight. There were no signs of a 
lire to be made, and, besides, never in the dog’s experienctf 
had it known a man to sit like that in the snow and make 
no lire. As the twilight drew on, its eager yearning for fliej 
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fire mastered and with a great lifting and shifting of 
forefeet, it whined softly, then flattened its cars down in 
anticipation of being chidden by the man. But the man 
remained silent. Later the dog whined loudly. And still 
later it crept close to the man and caught the scent of 
death. This made the animal bristle and back away. A little 
longer ii delayed, howling under the stars that leaped and 
danced and shone brightly in the cold sky. Then it turned 
and trotted up the trail in the direction of the camp it knew, 
where were the other lood providers and fire providers. 
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The sleds were singing their eternal lament to the cry- 
ing of the harnesses and the tinkling bells ol the leaders; 
but the men and dogs wcie tired and made no sound. The 
trail was heavy with new-fallen snow, and they had come 
far, and the runners, burdened with flintlike quarters of 
frozen moose, clung tenaciously to the unpacked surface 
and held back with a stubbornness almost human. Dark- 
ness was coming on, but there was no camp to pitch that 
night. The snow fell gently through the pulseless air, not 
in flakes, but in tiny fiost crystals of delicate design. It was 
very warm— barely ten below zero — and the men did ntjt 
mind. Meyers and Betties had laised their ear flaps, whUe. 
Malemute Kid had even taken off his mittens. 

The dogs had been fagged out early in the afternoon, 
but they now began to show new vigor. Among the more 
astute thcie was a certain restlessness — an impatience at 
the restraint of the traces, an indecisive quickness of move- 
ment, a sniffing of snouts and pricking of ears. These be- 
came incensed at their more phlegmatic brothers, urging 
them on with numerous sly nips on their hinder quarters. 
Those, thus chidden, also contracted and helped spread 
the contagion. At last the leader of the foremost sl^ ut- 
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Uar6d a sharp whine of satisfaction, crouching lower in the 
ittow and throwing himself against the collar. The rest fol- 
|<»wed suit. There was an ingathering of back bands, a 
lightening of traces; the sleds leaped forward, and the men 
^btung to the gee poles, violently accelerating the uplift of 
Iheir feet that they might escape going under the runners. 
iThe weariness of the day fell trom them, and they whooped 
Wigouragement to the dogs. The animals responded with 
^O^us yelps. They were swinging through the gathering 
M^kness at a rattling gallop. 

^*iHGee! Gee!” the men cried, each in turn, as their sleds 
Wtuptly left the main trail, heeling over on single runneis 
luggers on the wind. 

Then came a hundred yards’ dash to the lighted parch- 
ment window, which told its own story of the home cabin, 
the roaring Yukon stove, and the steaming pots of tea. But 
the home cabin had been invaded. Threescore huskies 
^Ohorused defiance, and as many furry forms precipitated 
®iemselves upon the dogs which dre^w the first sled. The 
door was flung open, and a man, clad in the scarlet tunic 

the Northwest Police, waded knee-deep among the furi- 
ous brutes, calmly and impartially dispensing soothing 
justice with the butt end of a dog whip. After that the men 
shook hands; and in this wise was Malemute Kid welcomed 
to his own cabin by a stranger. 

Stanley Prince, who should have welcomed him, and 
who was responsible for the Yukon stove and hot tea 
jaforementioned, was busy with his guests. There were a 
lio^n or so of them, as nondescript a crowd as ever served 
the Queen m the enforcement of her laws or the delivery 
bf her mails. They were of many breeds, but their common 
piife had formed of them a certain type — a lean and wiry 
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type, with trail-hardened muscles, and sim-browned faces, 
and untroubled souls which gazed frankly forth, clear- 
eyed and steady. They drove the dogs of the Queen, wrought 
fear in the hearts of her enemies, ate of her meager fare, 
and were happy. They had seen life, and done deeds, and 
lived romances; but they did not know it. 

And they were very much at home. Two of them were 
sprawled upon Malemute Kid’s bunk, singing chansons 
which their French forebears sang in the days when first 
they entered the Northwest land and mated with its Indian 
women. Betties’ bunk had suffered a similar invasion, 
three or four lusty voyageurs worked their toes among its 
blankets as they listened to the tale of one who had served 
on the boat brigade with Wolseley when he fought his way 
to Khartoum. .And when he tired, a cowboy told of courts 
and kings and lords and ladies he had seen when Buffalo 
Bill toured the capitals of Europe. In a corner two half- 
breeds, ancient comrades in a lost campaign, mended har- 
nesses and talked of the days when the Northwest flamed 
with insurrection and Louis Riel was king. 

Rough jests and rougher jokes went up and down, and 
great hazards by trail and river were spoken of in the light 
of commonplaces, only to be recalled by virtue of some 
grain of humor or ludicrous happening. Prince was led 
away by these uncrowned heroes who had seen history 
made, who regarded the great and the romantic as but the 
ordinary and the incidental in the routine of life. He 
passed his precious tobacco among them with lavish dis- 
regard, and rusty chains of reminiscence were loosened, and 
forgotten odysseys resurrected for his especial benefit. 

When conversation dropped and the travelers filled the 
last pipes and unlashed their tight-rolled sleeping furs, 
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Prince fell back upon his comrade for further information. 

“Well, you know what tl^ cowboy js,“ Malemute Kid 
answered, beginning to unlace his moccasins; “and it’s not 
hard to guess the British blood in his bed partner. As for 
the rest, they’re all children of the coureiirs du bois, mingled 
with God knows how many other bloods. The two turning in 
by the door aie the regulation ‘breeds’ or Boisbrvles. That 
lad with the woistcd breech scarf — notice his 'eyebrows 
and the turn of his jaw — shows a Scotchman wept in his 
mother’s smoky tepee. And that handsome-looking fellow 
putting the capote under his head is a Ficnch half-breed — 
you heard him talking; he doesn’t like the two Indians 
turning in next to him. You see, when the ‘breeds’ rose 
under Riel the full-bloods kept the peace, and they’ve not 
lost much love tor one another since ” 

“But I say, what’s that glum-looking fellow by the stove? 
I’ll swear he can’t talk English. He hasn’t opened his 
mouth all night ” 

“You’re wrong He knows English well enough. Did you 
follow his eyes when he listened? I did. But he’s neither 
kith nor kin to the others. When they talked their own 
patois you could sec he didn’t understand I’ve been 
wondering mysclt what he is I ct’s find out.” 

“Fire a couple of sticks into the stove Malemute Kid 
commanded, raising his voice and looking squarely at the 
man in question. 

He obeyed at once. 

“Had discipline knocked into him somewhere,” Prince 
commented in a low tone. 

Malemute Kid nodded, took off his socks, and picked 
his way among recumbent men to the stove. There he hung 
his damp footgear among a score or so of mates. 
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“When do you expect to get to Dawson*^” he asked 
tentatively 

The man studied him a moment before replying ‘They 
say seventy-five mile So'^ Maybe two days “ 

The very slightest accent was perceptible, while there was 
no awkward hesitancy or groping foi words 
“Been in the country before^” 

“No ” 

“N orth west F er r iloi y 
“Yes “ 

“Born theic'^” 

“No ” 

“Well, where the devil weie you born‘s You’re none of 
these ” Malcmute Kid swept his hand over the dog drivers, 
even including the two policemen who had turned into 
Prince’s bunk ‘Where did you come fiom*^ I’ve seen faces 
like yours before, though J can’t remember just where.” 

“I know you,” he irrelevantly replied, at once turning the 
drift of Malcmute Kid’s questions 
“Wheic*^ Ever see me'>” 

“No, your partnei, him priest, Pastilik, long time ago. 
Him ask me if I see you, Malcmute Kid Him give me grub, 
I no stop long You hear him speak ’bout me*^” 

“Oh^ you’ic the fellow that traded the otter skins for the 
dogs?” 

The man nodded, knocked out his pipe, and signified his 
disinclination for conversation by i oiling up in his furs. 
Malcmute Kid blew out the slush lamp and crawled under 
the blankets with Prince 
“Well, what is he*?” 

“Don’t know — turned me off, somehow, and then shut up 
like a clam But he’s a fellow to whet your curiosity I’ve 
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heard of him. All the coast wondered about him eight years 
Ago. Sort of mysterious, you know. He came down out of 
the North, in the dead of winter, many a thousand miles 
from here, skirting Bering Sea and traveling as though the 
devil were after him. No one ever learned where he came 
from, but he must have come far He was badly travel- 
worn when he got food from the Swedish missionary on 
Golovin Bay and asked the way south We heard of this 
afterward Then he abandoned the shore line, heading right 
across Norton Sound Terrible weather, snowstorms and 
high winds, but he pulled through where a thousand other 
men would have died, missing St Michael’s and making the 
land at Pastilik. He’d lost all but two dogs, and was nearly 
gone with starvation 

"‘He was so anxious to go on that Father Roubeau fitted 
him out With grub, but he couldn’t let him have any dogs, 
for he was only waiting my an ival to go on a trip himself. 
Mr. Ulysses knew too much to start on without animals, 
and fretted around for several days He had on his sled 
a bunch of beautifully cured otter skins, sea otters, you 
know, worth their weight in gold There was also at Pastilik 
an old Shylock of a Russian trader, who had dogs to kill. 
Well, they didn’t dicker very long, but when the Strange 
One headed south again, it was in the rear of a spanking dog 
team Mr Shylock, by the way, had the otter skins. I saw 
them, and they were magnificent We figured it up and 
Hfound the dogs brought him at least five hundred apiece. 
And it wasn’t as if the Strange One didn’t know the value 
of sea otter; he was an Indian ot some sort, and what little 
he talked showed he’d been among white men 

*‘After the ice passed out of the sea, word came up from 
Nunivak Island that he'd gone in there for grub. Then he 
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dropped from sight, and this is the first heard of him in eighli 
years. Now where did he come from? and what was W 
doing there? and why did he come from there? He’s Indian/ 
he’s been nobody knows where, and he’s had discipline; 
which is unusual for an Indian. Another mystery of the 
North for you to solve, Prince.” 

“Thanks awfully, but I’ve got too many on hand as it is,” 
he replied. 

Malemute Kid was already breathing heavily; but thd 
young mining engineer gazed straight up through the thick 
darkness, waiting for the strange orgasm which stirrediBi 
blood to die away. And when he did sleep, his brain worM<J 
on, and for the nonce he, too, wandered through the whit?, 
unknown, struggled with the dogs on endless trails, and saw 
men live, and toil, and die like men. 

The next morning, hours before daylight, the dog driver? 
and policemen pulled out for Dawson. But the powers that 
saw to Her Majesty’s interests and ruled the destinies of he^ 
lesser creatures gave the mailmen little rest, for a week 
later they appeared at Stuart River, heavily burdened with 
letters for Salt Water. However, their dogs had been re*^ 
placed by fresh ones; but, then, they were dogs. 

The men had expected some sort of a layover in which to 
rest up; besides, this Klondike was a new section of the. 
Northland, and they had wished to see a little something of 
the Golden City where dust flowed like water and dance 
halls rang with never-ending revelry. But they dried tKeir 
socks and smoked their evening pipes with much the same 
gusto as on their former visit, though one or two bold 
spirits speculated on desertion and the possibility of cross*- 
ing the unexplored Rockies to the east, and thence, by the 
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Mackenzie Valley, of gaining their old stamping grounds in 
the Chippcwyan country Two or three even decided to 
return to their homes by tha route when their terms of 
service had expired, and the> began to lay plan^ foithwith, 
looking lorwaid to the hazaidous undci taking in much the 
-same v\ay a cit\ bred man would to a dav’s holiday in 
the woods. 

He ot the Ottei Skins seemed very lesMes^, though he 
took Iittli intcicst in the dis^^usMon, and at last he dlew 
Malemidc Kid to one side , nd talked lor some time in low 
tones Pimcc cast curious eves in tlnir diuction, and 
the mystery deepened when the\ put on caps and mittens 
and went outside When the\ returned, Malemutc Kid 
placed his gold scales on the table, weighed out the matter 
ot sixty ounecw, and tKinsterred then to the Strange One's 
sack 1 hen ^he chief ot the cKv d.ivc^s )Oined the conclave, 
and >.c.tain bigness was ti.msactcd with him 1 he next 
day the gang went on upM' er but He ol the Otti r Skins 
took several pc'unds ol .u'h md turned his steps back 
toward iJawsop 

‘‘Didn't know wluit to i.r ikc of it sard Malemule kid 
in response i'i Piini^e^ iiuer»cs, “but the r^ooi beggar 
wanted to be quit oi the slimcc for some reason oj other — 
at least It seemed i mov impoilant one to him, though 
he woLildn t let on \\h i ou s.e its just lil'C the army, 
he signed for two ycais, ant* the onl\ way to get tree was 
to buy himselt oii^ H ' enddit deseit and then stay here, 
and he was just wild lt> ^cm.iin in the eountry Made up 
his mind v hen he got to Dawson, he said; but no one knew 
him, hadn’t a eent, and 1 WeS the only one he’d spoken two 
words \ 1 h he talked it ovci with the lieutenant- 
govcino* and made aiiangcmenls in case he could get the 
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money from me — loan, you know. Said he’d pay back in the 
year, and, if I wanted, would put me onto something rich. 
Nevci’d seen it, but knew it was rich. 

“And talk! why, when he got me outside he was ready 
to weep. Begged and pleaded; got down in the snow to me 
till 1 hauled him out of it. Palavered aiound like a crazy 
man. Swo»e he’s worked to this very end for years and 
years, and couldn’t bear to be disappointed now. Asked 
him what end, but he Vvouldn’t say. Said they might keep 
him on the other half of the trail and he wouldn’t get to 
Dawson in two years, and then it would be too late. Nevgjr 
saw a man take on so in my life. And when I said I’d 
let him ha\e it, had to yank him out of the snow again. Told 
him to consider it in the light of a giubslakc. Think he’d 
have it? No sir! Swore he’d give me all he found, make 
me rich beyond the dreams of avarice, and all such stuff. 
Now a man who puts his lile and time against a grubstake 
ordinarily finds it hard enough to turn over half of what he 
finds. Someth »ng behind all this. Prince; just you make a 
note of it. We’ll hear ol him if he stays in the country ” 

“And it he doesn’t'^” 

‘Then my good nature gets v- shock, an<l I'm sixty some 
odd ounces out.” 

The cold weather had come on with the long nights, 
and the sun had begun to plavihis ancient game ol peekaboo 
along the southern snow^ line ere aught was heard of 
Malemulc Kid’s grubstake. And then, one bleak morning in 
early January, a heavily laden dog train pulled into his 
cabin below Stuart River. He of the Otter Skins was there, 
and with him walked a man such as the gods have almost 
forgotten how to fashion. Men never talked of luck and 
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pluck and fivc-hundred-dollar dirt without bringing in the 
name of Axel Gunderson; nor could tales of nerve or 
Strength or daring pass up and down the campfire without 
the summoning of his presence. And when the conversation 
flagged, it blazed anew at mention of the woman who shared 
his fortunes. 

As has been noted, in the making of Axel Gunderson the 
gods had remembered their old-time cunning and- cast him 
after the manner of men who were born when the world 
was young. Full seven feet he towered in his picturesque 
costume which marked a king of Eldorado. His chest, neck, 
and limbs were those of a giant. To bear his thiee hundred 
pounds of bone and muscle, his snowshoes were greater by 
a generous yard than those of other men. Rough-hewn, 
with rugged brow and massive jaw and unflinching eyes 
of palest blue, his face told the tale of one who knew but the 
law of might Of the yellow of ripe corn silk, his frost- 
incrusted hair swept like day across the night and fell far 
down his coat of bearskin. A vague tradition of the sea 
seemed to cling about him as he swung down the narrow 
trail in advance of the dogs; and he brought the butt of his 
dog whip against Malemute Kid’s door as a Norse sea 
rover, on southern foiay, might thunder for admittance at 
the castle gate. 

Prince bared his womanly arms and kneaded sour-dough 
bread, casting, as he did so, many a glance at the three 
guests — three guests the like of which might never come 
under a man’s roof in a lifetime. The Strange One, whom 
Malemute Kid had surnamed Ulysses, still fascinated him; 
but his interest chiefly gravitated between Axel Gunderson 
and Axel Gunderson’s wife. She felt the day’s journey, 
for she had softened in comfortable cabins during the many 
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days since her husband mastered the wealth of frozen pay 
streaks, and she was tired. She rested against his great 
breast like a slender flower against a wall, replying lazily 
to Malemute Kid’s good-natured banter, and stirring 
PriTice’s blood strangely with an occasional sweep of her 
deep, dark eyes. For Prince was a man, and healthy, and 
had seen few women in many months. And she was older 
than he, and an Indian besides. But she was different from 
all native wives he had met: she had traveled — had been 
in his country among others, he gathered from the con^ 
versation; and she knew most of the things the women^t^f 
his own race knew, and much more that it was not in the 
nature of things for them to kxiow. She could make a 
meal of sun-dried fish or a bed in the snow; yet she teased 
them with tantalizing details of many-course dinners, and 
caused strange internal dissensions to arise at the mention 
of various quondam dishes which they had well-nigh 
forgotten. She knew the ways of the moose, the bear, and 
the little blue fox, and of the wild amphibians of the 
Northern seas; she was skilled in the lore of the woods anc^ 
the streams, and the tale writ by man and bird andl 
beast upon the delicate snow crust was to her an open 
book; yet Prince caught the appreciative twinkle in her 
eye as she read the Rules of the Camp. These rules had beerf 
fathered by the Unquenchable Betties at a time when hiS 
blood ran high, and were remarkable for the terse simplicity 
of their humor. Prince always turned them to the wall 
before the arrival of ladies; but who could suspect that 
this native wife Well, it was loo late now. 

This, then, was the wife of Axel Gunderson, a woman 
whose name and fame had traveled with her husband’s, 
hand in hand, through all the Northland. At table, Male- 
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mute Kid baited her with the assurance ot an old friend, 
5^nd Prince shook off the sh\ less ot fust acquaintance and 
joined m But she held hci own in the unequal contest, 
while her husband, slouei in v\it, xcntuiLd n lught but 
applause And he was \liv piouJ of hci, his cvci\ look and 
action revealed the magnitude ol the pljcc ^hc occupied in 
his hte He of the Oitei Skins ale in silence, toi gotten in 
the nicii> battle, and long cie the othei > were done he 
pushed back fiom the table and went out tunong tbe dogs 
Yet all too soon his fellow trivtleis diew on then mittens 
and paikas and followed him 

fheie h ‘d been no snow foi many da\s and the sleds 
slipped along the haid-piekcd ^ ukon trail as easily as if it 
had been glue lee lUvsses kd the first sled with the 
second came Pimce and ^vcl Gundeison s vMie, while Male- 
mute Kid and the \cllow haiicJ giml bioughl up the third 

“Its onlv a hunch kid,” he said ' hut I think il\ straight. 
He\ nevci been there, hut he tells a good sIojV and shows 
a map I heard of when I w is m the kooten i\ eountiy 
years ago I d like to luoe \oii go «i)(>nc hul he s i stiange 
one, and swore pomt-hl ink to throw it up if a'i\one was 
brought 111 But when J cvime hiek vou 11 get fust tip and 
I'll stake you next to me, and gi\e you a hell share in the 
•town site besides 

‘No^ no*” he cued, as the otlici stiovc to intcriupt “I'm 
running this, and helorc I’m done it 11 need two heads If it’s 
all right, why it II he a second Cripple Creek, man; do you 
heal’ — a second Cripple Cicek* Us quartz, you know, not 
placer, and il we work it right we’ll corral the whole thing 
■ — millions upon millions I’ve heard ot the place before, and 
so have you We'll build a town — thousands of workmen — 
good waterways — steamship lines — big carrying trade — 
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hght-di aught steameis for head i caches — suivey a railroad, 
pci haps — suvmilU — cicctrie-hght plant — do oui own bank- 
ing — commercKiI coinpanv — svndicate Say’ iust yoU 

hold >oui hu h till I get 

The sleds c ime to a hilt wheic the trail ciosscd the 
mouth ut Sluait Ri\ci An unlnoken sc > ot IfONt, »ts wide 
expanse ^ti etched awa\ into Pl unko )V' n cast 1 he now- 
shoes were v\ithdi iv\i. liom the 1 ishings ol the sleds Axel 
Gunderson shook hinds and •-teppeJ to the lore, his great 
webbed shoes sinking a ian bill \ i»d into tlie IcaUjery 
SLijface and pav.king tin snow so the dogs should not 
wallow His wile tell in behi id die list sled, hctiaying long 
piactiLC m the art ot handhng the awkwaiJ lootgeai The 
stillness was bioken with checiv larcwells, the dogs whined; 
and He ol the Otlei Skins talked with his whip to a re- 
calcitrant vvheclei 

An hour Liter the train h id taken on the likeness ol a 
black pencil crawling in a long str light line acioss a mighty 
sheet ot foolscap 


p 

One night, many weeks lit<i, Malemute Kid and Prince 
fell to solving chess problems horn the tom page of an 
ancient m iga/ine 1 he Kid had just icturned irom his 
Bonanzi piopeilies and was icsting up piepaiatory to a 
long moose hunt Prince, <oo, had been on creek and trail 
nearly all wintci, and had grown hungiy foi a blissful 
week ot cabin lilc 

“Intel pose the black knight, and force the king. No, that 
won’t do See, the next move ” 

“Why advance the pawn two squares? Bound to take it 
in transit, and with the bishop out of the way ” 
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^But hold on^ That leaves a hole, and ” 

‘No; It’s protected Go ahead^ You 11 see it works ” 

< it was very interesting Somebody knocked at the door a 
i||bCond time before Malemute Kid said, ‘Come in” The 
ptoor swung open Something staggered in Prince caught 
squar^ look and sprang to his feet The honor in his 
sCyes caused Malemute Kid to whirl about and he, toro, w^s 
^rtled, though he had seen bad things before The thing 
lettered blindly toward them Prince edged away till he 
'iteachcd the nail Irom which hung his Smith & Wesson 
“My God^ wh it is it ^ ’ he whispeicd to Malemute Kid 
“Don’t know I ooks like a case of beczing and no grub,” 
’^replied the kid, sliding away in the opposite dircction, 
^iWatch OLit^ It may be mad” he warned coming back 
^om closing the door 

The thing advanced to the t ihle The bright flame of the 
7i»lush lamp caught its c>e It was amused, and gave voice 
lo eldritch cackles which betokened mirlb Then, suddenly, 
be — for It was a man— swayed back, with a hitch to his skin 
Housers, and began to sing a chantey, such as men lilt when 
they swing around the capstan circle and the sea snorts 
in their ears* 

*'Yan-kce ship tome down dc ri-ib-er, 

PuW my bully bo}s^ PulU 
D*yeh want — to know de captain ni-iuis her'^ 

PidP my bully hoys^ PiilV 
Jon-a-than Jones oh South Caho-li-in-a, 

PuW my bully— 

He broke off abruptly, tottered with a wolfish snarl to 
the meat shelf, and before they could intercept was tearing 
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with his teeth at a chunk of raw bacon. The struggle 
fierce between him and Malemute Kid; but his mad strei!lM 
left him as suddenly as it had come, and he weakly 
rendered the spoil Between them they got him upon a stoi 
where he sprawled with half his body across the table^^ j 
small dose of whiskey strengthened him, so that he co^ 
dip a spoon into the sugar caddy which Malemute K| 
placed befoie him After his appetite had been somewtl^ 
cloyed, Prince, shuddci ing as he did so, passed him a tqD 
of weak beef tea 

Ihc creature’s eyes were alight with a somber frena^ 
which blazed and waned with every mouthful There W 4 
very little skm to the face The face, for that matter, smtkij 
and cmaci it(d bore little likeness to human countenand 
Frost altei trost had bitten deeply, each depositing 
stratum of scab upon the hali-healcd scar that went be^o|;i 
This diy, h .rd sui lace was of a bloody-black color, serrai^ 
by grievous cracks vn herein the raw led flesh peeped ford 
His skin garments wcie dirt> and in tatters, and the ii 
of one side was singed and burned away, showing w})ie| 
he had lain upon his fire 

Malemute Kid pointed to where the sun-tanned hide ha 
been cut away, strip by strip — the grim signature of famihil 

“Who — are— ->00*^” slowl> and distinctlv enuncia^^ 
the Kid 

The man paid no heed 

“Where do >ou come from?” 

“Yan-kee ship come down dc n-ib-er,” was the quaverip 
response I 

“Don’t doubt the beggar came down the river,” the Kf 
said, shaking him m an endeavor to start a more ludl 
flow of talk. 
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But the man shrieked at the contact, clappmg a hand to 
llis side in evident pain He lose slowly to his feet, half 
letining on the table 

“She laughed at me — so — with 'he hate in hei eves, and 
l^e — would — not — come ’ 

His voice died dway and he was sinking back when 
iMialcmute Kid gnpped him b\ the wiisl and shouted, ‘ Who^ 
mo would not come^ 

“She, Ungd. She laughed and stiuck at me, so, an^ so 
then ” 

“Yes'> ’ 


“And then ’ 

“And then what"^” 

“And then he lay vei> still m the snow a long time. He 
Is — still in — the— snow 

The two men looked at ca^h othci helplessly 
“Who is in the snow^ 

“She, Ungti She looked ii me with the hau m hei eye, 

and then ’ 

‘'Yes, yes “ 

“And then she took the kmle so i d once twice — she 
was weak i tiaxoled \e»\ sio\' \ud thcie is much gold in 
that place .'eiy much gold 

“Wheie IS Lnga^ 1 oi ill Malcmulc Kid knew she 
might be dying a mile awa\ He >inook the min sa\age!>, 
repeating again and ag un, W Ikic is Unga ^ Who is IJngii ^ ' 
“She — IS — m — the - nhow 


“Go on’ ’ The Kid wa'' picssing his wii>t ciucll> 

“vSo — I — would —be — m — the snow — but — I — had — a — 
iebt — to — pay It — wa>— nea\ y — I — had— a — debt — to — 
pay — a — debt — to — pay i — hid ’ I he taltcnng mono- 
syllables ceased as he tumbled in his pouch and drew loith 
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a buckskin sack. “A — debt — to — pay — live — pounds — of 

—gold — grub — stake — Mai — c — mute — Kid — I ” The 

exhausted head dropped upon the table, nor could Male- 
mute Kid rouse it again. 

“It's Ulysses,” he said quietly, tossing the bag ol dust on 
the tabic. ‘ Guess it's all day with Axel Gunderson and the 
woman Come on, let’s get him between the blankets. He’s 
Indian; he’ll pull thiough and tell a tale besides.” 

As they cut his gainicnts liom him, near his light breast 
could be seen two unhealed, hard-lippcd knite thiusts. 

TII 

“I will talk of the things which weic in my own way, but 
you will understand 1 will begin at the beginning, and tell 
of myscll and the woman and, altei that, ol the man ” 

He ol the Otter Skins drew over to the stove as do men 
who have been deprived of fiie and aie afraid the 
Promethean gilt mav vanish at any moment. Malcmute 
Kid piicked up the slush lamp and placed it so its light 
might fall upon the lase ol the naiiatoi. Prince slid his 
body over the edge ol the bunk and joined them. 

I am Na<iss, a chicl, and th son ol a chief, boin 
between a siinsel and a using on the dark seas, in my 
tathci's oomiak All ol a night the men toiled at the paddles, 
and the women cast out the wives which threw m upon us, 
and we fought with the storm The sa.v sprav iio/e upon 
mv mothci’s breast till hei breath passed with the passing 
of the tide But 1 — I laiscd my voice with the wind and the 
stoirn, and lived 

‘ We dwelt in Akatan ” 

“Where asked Malcmute Kid 
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“Akatan, which is in the Aleutians, Akatan, beyond 
Chigmk, beyond Kardalak, beyond Unimak. As I say, we 
dwelt in Akatan, which lies n the midst of the sea on the 
jpdge ot the world We farmed the salt seas for the fish, the 
seal, and the otter, and oui homes shouldered about one 
another on the rocky stiip between the rim of the forest 
and the yellow beach whcie our kayaks lay We were not 
many at ^ the world was very small There were strange 
lands to the cast — islands like Akal in, so we thcuight all 
the world was islands and did not mind 

“I was differ ent from my people In the sands of the 
beach were the crooked timbers and wave-warped planks 
of a boat such as inv people never built, and 1 remember 
on the point ol the island which overlooked the ocean three 
ways there stood *i pine tree which never grew there, 
smooth and straiglit and tall It is said the two men came to 
that spot, turn about, through many davs, and watched with 
the passing ot the light These two men came from out of 
the sea in the boat which 1 ly m pieces on the beach And 
they were while like you, and weak as the little children 
when the seal have gone away and the hunlcis come homd 
empty I know of these things fiom the old men and the 
old women, who got them from then fathers and mothers 
before them. Ihcsc strange white men did not take kindly 
to our ways at fiist, but they grew sliong, what of the fish 
and the oil, and fierce And they built them each his own 
house, and took the pick ol our women, and in time children 
came. Thus he was boin who was to become the father 
of my father’s father 

“As I said, I was different fiom my people, for I carried 
the strong, strange blood of this white man who came out of 
the sea. It is said we had other laws in the days before these 
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men; but they were fierce and quarrelsome, and fought wi^ 
our men till there were no more left who dared to figra 
Then they made themselves chiefs, and took away our 
laws and gave us new ones, insomuch that the man WW 
the son of his father, and not his mother, as our way 
been. They also ruled that the son, first-born, should havij 
all things which were his father’s before him, and that ihk 
brothers and sisters should shift for themselves. And th^ 
gave us other laws. They sho\\cd us new wa>s in the catct| 
ing of fish and the killing of bear which were thick in thSi 
woods; and they taught us to lay by bigger stores for tbl 
time of famine. And these things were good. 

“But when they had become chiefs, and theie were nt| 
moie men to face their anger, they fought, these strange 
white men, each with the other. And the one whose blood I 
cairy diovc his seal sf:)car the length of an arm through the 
other’s body. Their childien took up the fight, and their cbifc 
dren's childien; and there was great hatred between them, 
and bkirk doings, even to my time, so that in each family but 
one lived to pass down the blood of them that went befort^ 
Of my blood 1 was alone; of the other man’s there was bijft 
a girl. Unga, who lived with her mother. Her father anp 
r'ly father did not come back from the fishing one nighn 
bu^ afterward they washed up to the beach on the big tideSs 
and they held very close to each other. 

“The people wondered, because of the hatred between 
houses, and the old men shook their heads and said the figm 
would go on when children were born to her and childr^ 
to me. They told me this as a boy, till I came to believil^ 
and to look upon Unga as a foe, who was to be the mothc^ 
of children which were to fight with mine. I thought of theiw 
things day by day, and when I grew to a stripling I came 
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e k why this should be so. And they answered ‘We do not 
low, but that m such way your fathers did ’ And I 

K arvelcd that those which were to come should hght the 
ittles of those that were gone, and in it J could see no 
light. But the people said it must be, and 1 was only a 
Stripling. 

**And they said I must hurry, that my blood might be the 
pidei a.xl ow strong before hers This was easy, for I 
was head man, and the people looked up to me because of 
the deeds and the laws o( my fathers, and the wealth which 
was mine Any maiden would come to me, but I found 
none to my liking And the old men and the mothers of 
maidens told me to huiiv, foi even then were the hunters 

bidding high to the mother ol Unga, and should her 

children grow strong bcloie mine, mine would suicly die 
“Nor did J find a nniden till one night coming back 
/rom the hshing The sunlight was King so, low and full 
in the eyes, the wind ficc and the ka>aks i icing with the 
white seas Ol a sudden the ki>ak ol Unga c une driving 

past me, and she looked upon me, so with her black hair 

flying like a cloud ol night and the spiay wet on her cheek 
As I say, lire sunlight was lull in the eves, and T was a 
Stripling, but somehow it was all clear, and 1 knew it to be 
the call ol kind to kind As she whipped ahe id she looked 
back within the space oi two stiokes — looked as only the 
woman Unga could look — and again 1 knew it as the call 
of kind The people shouted as we ripped past the lazy 
oomiaks and lelt them tai behind But she was quick at 
the paddle, and m> heart was like the belly ol a sail, and 
I did not gam I he wind treshciiLd, the sea whitened and, 
leaping like the seals on the windward breech, \/c i oared 
down the golden pathwa\ ol the sun.” 
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Naass was crouched half out of his stool, in the attitude 
of one driving a paddle, as he ran the race anew. Somewhere 
across the stove he beheld the tossing kayak and the flying 
hair of Unga. The voice of the wind was in his ears, and 
its salt beat fresh upon his nostrils 

“But she made the shoie, and ran up the sand, laugh- 
ing, ro the house of her mother And a gieat thought came 
to me that night — a thought worthy of him that was chief 
over all the people of Akatan So, when the moon was up, 
I went down to the house ot her mothei, and looked 
upon the goods of Yash-Noosh, which were piled by the 
door — the goods ot Yash-Noosn, a strong hunter who had 
It in mind to be the lather ol the children of Unga. Other 
young men had piled their goods theie and taken them away 
again, and each young man had made a pile greater than 
the one bcioie 

“And T laughed to the moon and the stars, and went to 
my own house where mv wealth was stored And many 
trips I made, till my pile was gicatei by the hngers of one 
hand than the pile ol Yash-Noosh Theic were fish, dried 
in the sun and smoked, and foity hides of the hair seal, 
and halt as man> ol the fui, and each hide was tied at 
the niouth and big bellied with nl, md Un skins of beai 
which i killed in the woods when they came out m the 
spring And theie were beads and blankets and scarlet 
cloths, such as 1 got in trade from the people who lived to 
the east, and who got them in trade Iron, the people who 
lived still beyond in the east And 1 looked upon the pile 
of Yash-Noosh and lauehed, foi I was head man in Akatan, 
and my wealth was gieatci than the wealth ol all my young 
men, and my fathcis had done deeds, and given laws, and 
put their names lor all time in the mouths of the people. 
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^‘So, when the morning came, I wq^nt down to the beach, 
casting out of the corner of my eye at the house of the 
mother of Unga. My offer vet stood untouched And the 
women smiled, and said sly tnings one to the other. I won- 
dered, for never had such a price been oflered, and that 
night I added more to the pile, and put beside it a kayak 
of well-tanned skins which never yet had swam m the 
sea in the day it was >et theie, open to the laughter 
of all men The mother of Unga was crafty, and I grew 
angiy at the shame in which I stood before my people So 
that night I added till it became a gieat pile and I hauled 
up my oomiak, which was of the \aluc of twenl> kayaks 
And in the morning thcie was no pile 

‘Then made J prcpaiatioii foi the wedding and the 
people that lived even to the cast cimc foi the food of the 
feast and the poll itch token Lngi w is oldci Ih in I by the 
age of loin suns in the wa> wc icckon d the ycais I was 
only a stripling but then I wis a ch ct and the son of a 
chief, and it did not mattei 

“But a ship shoved her sails above the flooi oi the 
ocean, and gicvv laiger with the bieath ol the wind Fiom 
her scuppers she ran clear watei, and the men were in haste 
and worked h ird at the pumps On the bow stood a mighty 
man, watching the depth ot the water and giving commands 
with a voice ot thunder His eyes were of the pale blue of 
the deep waters, and his head was maned like that of a sea 
lion. And his hair was vcllow, like the straw of a southern 
harvest or the manila lopc yarns which sailornicn plait 

“Of late years we had seen ships tiom afai, but this was 
the first to come to the beach of Akatan The feast was 
broken, and the women and children fled to the houses, 
■vrfiile we men strung our bows and waited with spears in 
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hand. But when the ship’s forefoot smelled the beach the 
strange men took no notice of us, being busy with their 
own work. With the falling of the tide they careened the 
schooner and patched a great hole in her bottom. So the 
wc>mcn crept back, and the feast went on. 

“When the tide rose, the sea wanderers kedged the 
schooner to deep water and then came among us. They 
bore presents and were friendly; so I made room for them, 
and out of the largeness of my heart gave them tokens such 
as I gave all the guests, for it was my wedding day, and I 
was head man in Akatan. And he with the mane of Ihe’l^'ea 
lion was there, so tall and strong that one looked to see the 
earth shake with the fall of his feet. He looked much and 
straight fll Unga, with his arms folded, so, and stayed till 
the sun went away and the stars came out. Then he went 
down to his ship. After that I took Unga by the hand and 
led her to my own house. And there was singing and great 
laughter, and the women said sly things, after the manner 
of women at such times. But we did not care. Then the 
people left us alone and went home. 

"1 he last noise had not died away when the chief of the 
sea Wanderers came in by the door. And he had with him 
black bottles, from which we drank and made merry. Yo]i 
see, I was only a stripling, and had lived all my days on 
the edge of the world. So my blood bee \me as fire, and my 
heart as light as the fioth that flies from the surf to thfe 
cliff. Unga sat silent among the skins in the corner, her eyes 
wide, for she seemed to fear. And he with the mane of the 
sea lion looked upon her straight and long. Then his men 
came in with bundles of goods, and he piled before me 
wealth such as was not in all Akatan. There were guns, 
both large and small, and powder and shot and shell, and 
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bright axes and knives oi steel, and cunning tools, and 
strange things the like ol wl. ( h J had nevci seen When 
he showed me b\ sign that it was all mine, 1 thought him 
a great man to be .o lice but he showed me also th it Unga 
was to go away with him in his ship Do \ou under- 
stand^ — that Unga w is to go awa> with him in his ship 
The bloua ol m\ f ilhcis darned hot on the sudden and T 
made to drive ium thiough with nn spcai But the spirit 
of the bottles had stolen the lile horn m\ aim, and he took 
me by the neck, so and knouKcd rnv he id against the wall 
of the liouse \nd \ w is m ide wc.ik like a newborn child 
and m> legs won id no mote stami undei me Unga 
screamed and she laid hold of the things of the house with 
her hands till ihev Icll all about us as he dragged her to 
the dooi I hen he took hei in his giuit aims and when 
she tore at his vJlovv h iii laughed with a sound like that 
of the big bull sc d in the lut 

“I ciawled to the beach <md c died upon m> people, but 
they wcie aliaid Only \ ash Noosh was a man and they 
struck him on the head with an oar till he lav with his 
face in the sand and did not mo\c And the> laiscd the 
sails to the sound ol their songs and the ship went away 
on the wind 

“The people said it was good, loi tlicie would be no 
moic war of the bloods in Akatan but T said never a word, 
waiting till the time ol the lull moon, when I put fish and 
oil in my ka>ak and went away to the cast 1 saw many 
islands and many people, and I, who had lived on the edge, 
saw that the world was very large 1 talked by signs, but 
they had not seen a schooner nor a man with the mane of 
a sea hon, and they pointed always to the east And I slept 
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m queer places, and ate odd things, and met strange faces. 
Many laughed, for they thought me light of head; but some- 
times old men tinned my la^e to the light and blessed me, 
and the eyes ol the young women gievv solt as they asked 
PiC oi the stiangc ship, ana Unga, am^ the men ot the sea. 

‘V\nd in this mannei, thiough rough seas and great 
stoims, I came to Unalaska Theie wCiC two schooners 
theie, but ncithei was the one I sought So I passed m to 
the cast, with the woild gi owing evci largei, and in the 
island of Unamok theie was no woid ol the ship, nor in 
Kadiak nor in Atognak And so I came one day to a r#cky 
land, wheic men dug gieat holes in the mountain. And 
there was a schoonei, but not n.} schoonei, and men loaded 
upon it the locks which they dug This I thought childish, 
loj all the woild was made ol locks, but they gave me food 
and set me to woik When the schooner was deep in the 
w Hei the captain gave me .money and told me to go; but 
I asked which Wtiy he went, and he pointed south. I made 
signs t’vit I would uo with him, and he laughed at first, but 
then being short ol men, took me to help work the ship. So 
T came to talk aflei their m. nni , and to heave on ropes, 
and to lecf the stiff sails in sudden squalls, and to take my 
tinn at the wheel But it was not stiangc, foi the blood of 
my r ‘thcis was the blood of the men ot the sea. 

“f had thought it an e ^y task to find him I sought, once 
I got among his own people; and when wc raised the land 
one day, and passed between a gateway of the sea to a port, 
I looked for pel haps as many schoonei s as there were fingers 
to my hands. But the ships lay against the wharves for miles, 
packed like so many little fish, and when I went among them 
to ask for a man with the mane ot a sea lion, they laughed, 
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itid answered me in the tongues of many peoples. And I 
found that they hailed from he uttermost parts of the 
|?arth. 

“And I went into the city to look upon the face of eveiy 
Jman. But they were like the cod when they run thick on 
banks and I could not count them. And the noise smote 
upon me till I could not hear, and my head was dizzy with 
much movement. So 1 went on and on, through the lands 
^hich sang in the warm sunshine; where the harvests lay 
irich on the plains; and where gieat cities were iat with men 
]diat lived like women, with false words in their mouths and 
their hearts black with the lust ol gold. And all the while 
pay people of Akatan hunted and fished, and were happy 
in the thought that the world was small. 

“But the look in the eyes ot Unga coming home fiom 
the fishing was with me alwa>s, and I knew I would find 
her when the time was met She walked down quiet lanes 
in the dusk o( the evening, or led me chases across the 
thick fields wet with the morning dew, and there was a 
promise in hci eyes such t.s only the woman Unga could 
«ive. 

“So I wandcicd through a thousand cities. Some were 
gentle aTid gave me lood, and olhcis laughed, and still others 
cursed; but 1 kept my longue between my teeth, and went 
Strange ways and saw stiange sights Sometimes 1, who was 
a chief and the son ot a chief, toiled for men — men rough 
of speech and haid as iron, who wrung gold from the sweat 
and sorrow ot then fellow men Yet no word did [ get of 
my quest till 1 came back to the sea like a homing seal to 
the rookeries. But this was at another port, in another 
country which lay to the noith And there I heard dim tales 
of the yellow-haired sea wanderer, and I learned that he 
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was a hunter of seals, and that even then he was abroad 
on the ocean. 

“So I shipped on a seal schooner with the lazy Siwashes, 
and followed his trackless trail to the north where the hunt 
was then warm. And we were away weary months, and 
spoke many of the fleet, and heard much of the wild doings 
of him I sought, but never once did we raise him above 
the sea. We went noilh, even to the Pribilofs, and killed the 
seals in herds on the be ich, and brought their warm bodies 
aboard till our scuppers ran grease and blood and no man 
could stand upon the deck Then were we chased by a 
ship of slow steam, which filed upon us with great gu^s. 
But we put on sail till the sea was over our desks and washed 
them clean, and lost ourselves in a fog. 

“It IS said, at this time, while we fled with fear at our 
heaits, that the yellow-haired sea wanderer put in to the 
Pribilofs, right to the factory, and while the part of his 
men held the servants of the company, the rest loaded ten 
thousand green skins from the salt houses. I say it is said, 
but I believe, for in the voyages I made on the coast with 
never a meeting the noithcin seas rang with his wildness 
and daiing, till the thiee nat'ons which have lands there 
sought him with their ships And I heard of Unga, for the 
captains sang loud in her praise, and she was always with 
him. She had learned the wa>s of his people, they said, 
and was happy. But I knew better — knew that her heart 
harked back to her own people by the yellow beach of 
Akatan 

“So, after a long time, I went back to the port which is 
by a gateway of the sea, and there I learned that he had 
gone across the girth of the great ocean to hunt for the 
seal to the east of the warm land which runs south from 
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the Russian Seas. And I, who was become a sailoiman, 
shipped with men of his own race, and went after him in 
the hunt of the seal. And there weie lew ships off that 
new land; but we hung on the flank of the seal pack and 
harried it noith thiough all the spiing of the year And 
when the cows were heavy with pup and crossed the 
Russian ^»nc, oui men grumbled and were afraid For 
there was much tog and every day men were losi in the 
boats. They would not work, so the captain turned 'the 
ship back toward the wa> it came But 1 knew the yellow- 
haircd sea wanderer was unafraid, and would hang bv the 
pack, even to the Russian Isles, where few men go So I 
took a boat, in the black of night, when the lookout do/ed 
on the fo'c'slehead, and went alone to the w irm long land 
And I journe\ed south to meet the men bv > eddo B i\ , who 
are wild and unalr<iid And the Yoshiwaia girls were small, 
and bright like steel and good to look upon, but Fcould not 
stop, ioi I knew that Unga » oiled on the tossing floor b> the 
rookeries of the north 

‘The men by 'Veddo Bay had nut horn the ends of the 
earth, and had neither gods nor homes, sailing undei the 
flag of the Japanese And vMth them i went to the rich 
beaches of Copper Island where our s.dt piles bceame high 
with skins And in that silent sea we saw no man till we 
were leadv to come away Ihui one d w the Tog lifted on 
the edge of a heav> VMiid, *md theie jammed down upon us 
a schooner, with close in hei wake the tloud> funnels of 
d Russian man-of-wai We lied avva\ on the beam of the 
• wind, with the schoonei jamming still closer and plunging 
ahead three feet to oui two And upon her poop was the 
man with the mane ol the sea lion, piessing the rails under 
with the canvas and laughing in his strength of life. And 
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Unga was there — I knew her on the moment — but he sent 
her below when the cannons began to talk across the sea. 
As 1 say, with three leel to our two, till wc saw the rudder 
lift green at every jump —and I swinging on to the wheel 
and cursing, with my back to the Russian shot For we 
knew he had it in mind to lun before us, that he might 
get away while wc were caught And they knocked our 
masts out of us till we diagged into the wind like a wounded 
gull, but he went on < vei the edge of the sky line — he 
and Unga 

“What could wc^ The fresh hides spoke foi themselves. 
So they took us to a Russian port, and alter that to a lone 
country whcic they set us to v\oik in the mines to dig salt. 
And some died, and — and some did rol die ” 

Naass swept the blanket from his shoulders, disclosing 
the gnarled and twisted flesh, maiked with the unmistakable 
striations ol the knout Piinee hiistily coveied him, for it 
was not nice to look upon 

We were there a wearv time and some rimes men got 
away to the south, but they alwa\s came back So, when 
wc who h riled from ^ eddo B ly lose in the night and took 
the guns fiom the guilds we werl to the north And the 
land w s veiy 1 iige with plains ^oggy with water, and gieat 
forests And the cold eaine with much snow on the ground, 
and no man knew the w ly Weary months we journeyed 
through the endless forest — 1 do not remember, now, for 
there was little food and oltcn we lay down to die But at 
last wc came to the cold sea and but three weic left to look 
upon it One had shipped from Ycdcio as captain, and he 
knew in his head the lay ot the great lands, and of the 
place wheic men may cross irom one to the other on the ice. 
And he led us — T do not know, it was so long — till there 
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^^ere but two. When we came to that place we found five 
of the strange people which l<ve in that country, and they 
had dogs and skins, and we W'crc very poor. We fought in 
the snow till they died, and the captain died, and the dogs 
and skins weie mine. Then I crossed on the ice, which 
was broken, and once T dntted till a gale tiom the west put 
4tie upon the shore. And altei that, Golovin Bay, Pastilik, 
and the priest. Then south, south, to the waim sunlands 
where first I wandered 

“But the sea was no longer fiuitlul, and those who went 
upon it alter the seal went to little profit and great risk. 
The fleets scattered, and the captains and the men had no 
word of those I sought. So 1 tuined away from the ocean 
which never rests, and went among the lands, where the 
trees, the houses, and the mountains sit always in one place 
and do not move. 1 journeyed lar, and came to learn many 
things, even to the way ot reading and writing from books. 
It was well I should do this, lor it came upon me that 
Unga must know these things, and that someday, when 
the time was met — we — you undci stand, when the time 
was met, 

“So I drifted, like those little fish which raise a sail to 
the wind but cannot steer. But my eyes and my ears were 
open always, and 1 went among men who traveled much, for 
I knew they had but to see those I sought to remember. 
At last there came a man, fresh from the mountains, with 
pieces of rock in which the free gold stood to the size gf 
ij)eas, and he had heard, he had met, he knew them. They 
were rich, he said, and lived in the place wheic they drew 
the gold from the ground. 

“It was in a wild country, an^l very far away; but in time 
I came to the camp, hidden between the mountains, where 
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men worked night and day, out of the sight of the sun. Yet 
the time was not come. I listened to the talk of the people. 
He had gone away — they had gone away — to England, it 
was said, in the matter of bringing men with much money 
together to form companies. I saw the house they had lived 
in; more like a palace, such as one sees in the old countries. 
In the nighttime I crept in through a window that I 
might see in what manner he treated her. I went from room 
to room, and in such way thought kings and queers must 
live, it was all so very good. And they all said he treated her 
like a queen, and many marveled as to what breed of woman 
she was for there was other blood in her veins, and^she 
was different from the women of Akatan, and no one knew 
her for what she was. Aye, she was a queen; but I was a 
chief, and the vson of a chief, and I had paid for her an 
untold price of skin and boat and bead. 

‘'But why so many words? I was a sailorman, and knew 
the way of the ships on the seas. I followed to England, 
and then to other countries. Sometimes 1 heard of them by 
word and mouth, sometimes I read of them in the papers; 
yet never once could I come by them, for they had much 
money, and traveled fast, while I was a poor man. Then 
came trouble upon them, and their wealth slipped away one 
day like a curl of smoke. The papers were full of it at the, 
time; but after that nothing was said, and I knew they had 
gone back where more gold could be got from the ground. 

“They had dropped out of the world, being now poor, 
and so I wandered from camp to camp, even north to, 
the Kootenay country, where I picked up the cold scent 
They had come and gone, some said this way, and some 
that, and still others that they had gone to the country of 
the Yukon. And I went this way, and I went that, evei: 
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journeying rrom place to place, till it seemed I must grow 
weary of the world which was so large. But in the Kootenay 
I traveled a bad trail, and a long trail, with a breed of the 
Northwest, who saw fit to die when the famine pinched. 
He had been to the Yukon by an unknown way over the 
mountains, and when he knew his time was near gave me 
|he map and the secret of a place where he swore by 
his gods there was much gold. 

“After that all the world began to flock into the north. 
I was a poor man; I sold myself to be a driver of dogs. 
The rest you know. I met him and her in Dawson. She did 
not know me, for I was only a stripling, and her life 
had been large, so she had no time to remember the one 
who had paid for her an untold price. 

“So? You bought me from my term of service. I went 
back to bring things about in my own way, for I had waited 
long, and now that I had my hand upon him was in no 
hurry. As 1 say, I had it in mind to do my own way, for I 
read back in my life, through all I had seen and suffered, 
and remembered the cold and hunger of the endless forest 
by the Russian Seas. As you know, I led him into the east — 
him and Unga — into the cast where many have gone and 
few returned. 1 led them to the spot where the bones and 
the curses of men lie with the gold which they may not have. 

“The way was long and the trail unpacked. Our dogs 
were many and ate much; nor could our sleds carry till the 
break of spring. We must come back before the river ran 
free. So here and there we cached grub, that our sleds 
might be lightened and there be no chance of famine on 
the^ back trip. At the McQuestion there were three men, 
and near them we built a cache, as also did we at the 
M&yo, where was a hunting camp of a dozen Pellys which 
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had crossed the divide from the south. After that, as we 
went on into the eas^ ^e saw no men; only the sleeping 
river, the moveless fvrest, and the White Silence of the 
North. As 1 say, the way was long and the trail unpacked. 
Sometimes, in a day’s toil, we made no more than eight 
miles, or ten, and at night we slept like dead men. And 
never once did they dream that I was Naass, head man of 
Akatan, the rightcr of wrongs. 

‘'We now made smaller caches, and in the nighttime 
it was a small matter to go back on the trail we had 
broken and change them in such way that one might 
deem the wolverines the thieves. Again there be places 
where there is a fall to the rive** and th^^ water is unruly, 
and the ice makes above and is eaten away beneath. In 
such a spot the sled f drove broke through, and the dogs; 
and to him and Ung<i it was ill luck, but no more. And 
there was much grub on that sled, and the dogs the strongest 
Bui he laughed, for he was strong of life, and gave the 
dogs that were left little grub till we cut them from the 
harnesses one by one and fed them to their mates. We 
would go home light, he said, tiaveling and eating from 
cache to cache, with neither clogs nor sleds; which was true, 
for our grub was very short, and the last dog died in the 
traces the night we came to the gold and the bones and 
the curses of men. 

“To reach that place— and the map spoke true — in the 
heart of the gicat mountains, we cut ice steps against the 
wall of a divide. One looked for a valley beyond, but there 
was no valley; the snow spread away, level as the great 
harvest plains, and here and there about us mighty 
mountains shoved their white heads among the stars. And 
midway on that strange plain which should have been a 
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valley the earth and the snow fell away, straight down 
toward the heart of the world. Had we not been sailormen 
our heads would have swung round with the sight, but we 
stood on the dizzy edge that we might see a way to get 
down. And on one side, and one side only, the wall had 
fallen pway till it was like the slope of the decks in a top- 
sail breeze. I do not know why this thing should be sOj but 
it was so. ‘It is the mouth ot hell,’ he said; ‘let us go down.’ 
And we went down. 

“And on the bottom there was a cabin, built by some 
man, of logs which he had cast down from above. It was 
a very old cabin, tor men had died there alone at different 
times, and on pieces of birch bark which were there we lead 
their last words and their cuiscs. One had died of scurvy; 
another’s partner had robbed him ot his last grub and 
powder and stolen away; a thiid had been mauled by a 
bald-face grizzly; a fouith had hunted tor game and starved 
— and so it went, and they had been loath to leave the gold, 
and had died by the side ot it in one way or another. And 
the worthless gold they had gathered yellowed the floor 
of the cabin like in a dream. 

“But his soul was steady, and his head clear, this man I 
had led thus far. ‘We have nothing to eat,’ he said, ‘and 
we will only look upon this gold, and see whence it comes 
and how much theie be. Then we will go away quick, 
before it gets into our eyes and steals away our judgment. 
And in this way we may return in the end, with more grub, 
and possess it all.’ So we looked upon the great vein, which 
cut the wall of the pit as, a true vein should, and we 
measured it, and traced it from above and below, and drove 
the stakes of the claims and blazed the trees in token of 
our rights. Then, our knees shaking with lack of food, and 
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a sickness in our bellies, and our hearts chugging close to 
our mouths, we climbed the mighty wail for the last time 
and turned oui faces to the back trip. 

“The last stretch we dragged Unga between us, and we 
fell often, but in the end we m *de the cache And lo, there 
was no grub. It was well done, foi he thought it the 
wolverines, and damned them and his god* in the one 
breath. But iJnga was brave, and smiled, and put Ikt hand 
in his, till 1 turned away that I might hold myself. ‘We 
will rest b> the fire,’ she said, ‘till morning, and we will 
gather strength from our moccasins ’ So we cut the tops of 
our moccasins in strips and boiled them hall ol the night, 
that vv^c might chew them and swallow ihem And in the 
moining we talked ot our chance The next cache was 
five days lourney, we could not make ii We must lind game. 
“ ‘We will go torth and hunt,’ he said 
“ cs,’ said I, ‘we will go toith and hunt ’ 

“And he ruled that Unga sUy by Ih^ lae and save her 
strength. And wc went torth he in quest oi the moose and 
I to the cache 1 had changed But I ate hide so they might 
not see in me much strength And in the mghi lie iell many 
times as he drew into cuinp And I, too, nic^dc to suffer 
great weakness, stumbling over my snowshoes as though 
each step might be my last And wc gatheicd strength from 
our moccasins. 

“He was a great man His soul lifted his body to the 
last; nor did he cry aloud, save for the sake of Unga. On 
the second day I followed him, that I might not miss the 
end. And he lay down to rest often. That night he was 
near gone; but in the morning he swore weakly and went 
forth again. He was like a drunken man, and I looked many 
times for him to give up, but his was the strength of the 
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strong, and his soul the soul of a giant, for he lifted his 
body through all the weary day. And he shot two ptarmigan, 
but would not eat them. He needed no fire; they meant 
life; but his thought was for Unga, and he turned tovvaid 
camp. He no longer walked, but crawled on hand and 
knee through the snow. 1 came to him, and read death in 
his eyes. 1 /en then it was not too late to cat ot the ptarmi- 
gan. He cast away his rifle and cai i h d the birds'" in bis 
mouth like a dog. T walked by his side, upright. And he 
looked at me during the moment he rested, and wondcicd 
that I was so strong I could sec it, thoii^ h he no longer 
spoke; and when his lips mewed they mo\cd without 
sound. As I say, he was a grCc^t mm, md mv hcait spoke 
for softness, but I re id bask in my Ide, arui remembeied 
the cold and huneei ol the enukss loiest by the Russian 
Seas. Besides, Un »a Wiis mine, and I had }> nd tor her an 
untold price of skm and boat and K'ad 

“And in this m inner we i unc tliiouizh the white foiest, 
with the silence hea\Y nr on u «ke a d n ip sea mid. And 
the ghosts of the pa^l woiv' m \W air and all alx>ut us, and 
I saw the yellow beach or Ak itan, and the I i\.ks facing 
home from fishing, and the houses on the iim ot the 
forest. And tlic men who hid m ale thLmvtlves chicts wcie 
there, the lawgiveis whose blcvKl 1 Ix're and whose blood 
1 had wedded in lhii;a. Aye, and ^ ash Noosh walked with 
me, the wet sand in his hair, and his w ir spe ii, broken as 
he tell upon it, stdl in his hand. Ansf ^ knew the time was 
met, and saw in the eyes ot Unga the promise. 

“As 1 say, wc came thus thiough the ioiest, till the smell 
of the camp smoke was in our nostiils. And 1 bent above 
him, and tore the ptarmigan from his teeth. He turned 
on his side and rested, the wonder mounting in his eyes, 
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and the hand which was under slipping slow toward the 
knife at his hip. But I took it from him, smiling close ift 
his face. Even then he did not iindci stand. So I made to 
drink from black bottles, and to build high upon the snow 
a pile of goods, and to live again the things which hap- 
pen J on the night of my mairiage. I spoke no word, but 
he undersl )od. Yet was he unatiaid. There was a sneer 
to his lips, and cold anger, and he gathered new strength 
w th the knowledge, ll v is not far, but the snow was deep, 
and he dragged himself \cjy slow. Once he lay so long I 
tinned him ovei and ga^cd into his eyes. And sometimes 
he looked loith, and sometimes death. And when I loosed 
hi n I'C stiuggltd on again. In this way we came to the fire. 
Un M ' as at hi> side on the instani. llis kps moved with- 
out sv 'ind; then he pointed ai me, <hat IJnga might under- 
stand And at icr that he la\ m the snow, very still, tor a 
long while. Fxsn now i he the»e in the miow 

‘ I said no woid till f had cooked the ptarmigan. Then I 
spoke to hci, in her own tongue, ivhich she had not heard 
in in. ny years She striightened hcisell, h), *ind her eyes 
were Wvinitcr-wiJc, «ind she asked who I was, and where I 
had kccined diat speech. 

‘ ‘1 am Naasj,' 1 said. 

'"‘You?’ she said. Yon"^’ And she ciept close that she 
nnglit took upon me. 

‘"‘Yes,’ 1 an>'veied; ‘i .mi TNa^s, head man o( Akatan, 
the last of the Mood, as yuu are the last o1 the blood.’ 

‘"And she laughed. By all the things T have seen and the 
deeds I have done may I never hear such a laugh again. 
It put the chill to my soul, sitting there in the Whitr* Silence, 
alone with death and this woman who laughed. 

“ ‘Come!’ I said, for 1 thought she wandered. ‘Eat of the 
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food and let us be gone. It is a far fetch from here to 
Akatan.* 

“But she shoved her tace in his yellow mane, and 
laughed till it seemed the heavens must fall about our ears. 
I had thought she would be overjoyed at the sight of me, 
and eager to go back to the memory of old times, but this 
seemed a strange form to take. 

“ ‘Come!’ I cried, taking her strong by the hand. The 
way is long and dark. Let us hurry!’ 

“ ‘Where?’ she asked, sitting up, and ceasing from her 
strange mirth. 

“ ‘To Akatan,’ I answered, intent on the light to grow on 
her face at the thought. But it became like his, with a 
sneer to the lips, and cold anger. 

“ ‘Yes,’ she said; ‘wc will go, hand in hand, to Akatan, 
you and I. And wc will live in the dirty huts, and eat of 
the fish and oil, and bring foith a spawn — a spawn to be 
proud of all the days ot our life. We will forget the world 
and be happy, very happy. It is good, most good. Come! 
Let us hurry. Let us go back to Akatan.’ 

“And she ran her hand through his yellow hair, and 
smiled in a way which was not good. And there was no 
promise in her eyes. 

“I sat silent, and marveled at the strangeness of woman. 
I went back to the night when he dragged her from me 
and she screamed and tore at his hair — at his hair which 
now she played with and would not leave. Then T remem- 
bered the price and the long years of waiting; and I gripped 
her close, and dragged her away as he had done. And she 
held back, even as on that night, and fought like a she-cat 
for its whelp. And when the fire was between us and the 
man, I loosed her, and she sat and listened. And I told her 
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of all that lay between, of all that had happened to me on 
strange seas, of all that I had done m strange lands, of my 
weary quest, and the hungiy years, and the promise which 
had been mine trom the first Aye, 1 told all, even to what 
had passed that day between the man and me, and in the 
da>> yet young And as 1 spoke I saw the promise grow 
in her eyco, full and large like the break of dawn. And I 
read pitv thcie the tenderness ol woman, the love, the 
heart and the soul ol Lnga And 1 was a stiipling again, 
for the look was the look of Unga as she ran up the 
beach laughing, to the home of hei mother The st^n 
unrest was gone and the hungei, and the weary waiting* 
The time Wiis met I felt the nil ol her bicast, and it 
seemed there 1 must pillow my htad and forget She 
opened her arms to nie and J came against her Then, 
sudden, the hate flamed in hci eye, her hand was at my hip. 
And once, twice she passed the knik 

‘ ‘Dog’’ she sneered as she flung me into the snow. 
‘Swine’’ And then she ’aughed till the silence cracked, and 
went back to her dead 

“As 1 sa>, once she passed the knife, and twice; but she 
was weak with hungci and it ms not meant that I should 
die Yet was I minded to stay in that place, and to close 
my eyes in the last long sleep with those whose lives had 
crossed with mine and led my feet on unknown trails But 
there lay a debt upon me which would not let me rest 

“And the wav was long, the cold bitter, and there was 
little grub The Pell vs had found no moose, and had robbed 
my cache And so had the three white men, but they lay 
thin and dead in their cabin as I passed After that I do not 
remember, till 1 came here, and found food and fiie — much 
fire.” 
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As he finished, he crouched closely, even jealously, over 
the stove. For a long whi^e the slush-lamp shadows played 
tragedies upon the wall. 

“But Unga!” cried Prince, the vision still strong upon 
him. 

“Unga? She would not eat ot the ptaimigan. She lay 
with hci arms about his neck, hei lace deep m his yellow 
hair I drew the fire close, that she might not tecl tjie trost, 
but she crept to t(ie other side And I built a fiic there, vet 
It was little good, lor she would not e.'l And in this man- 
ner they still he up there in the snow ’ 

“And you^” asked M ilemute Kid 

“I do not know but Akatun is small ard 1 have little 
wish to go back .ind live on the edge ol the vvoild Yet 
IS thcjc small use in litc I e m eo to C onstanline and he 
will put irons upon me, and one dav thev vil! tie a piece ol 
rope, so, and I will sleep good Vet no 1 do not knovv.'’ 

“But, Kid,” piotcaed Pi'iicC llii> is muidei’” 

“Hush’” commanded Malcminc kid Theic be things 
gre itei than oui wisdom hevon^ oui the right and 

the wrong of this we cannot sa\, w nd jt is not foi us lo 
judge ” 

N lass diLW v<-t elo^ci to the fiic Fheiu was a great 
silenLC and in each mans eve-, manv pictuics came and 
v/ent 
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It was the end Subicnkovv had tiavclcd a long trail of 
bitterness tnd horror, homing like a dove ior the capifals 
ot Europe, and here, tarthci away than ever, in Russian 
Ameriea, the trad ceased lie sa' «n ihe snow, arms tied 
behind him, waiting the torture lie stared curiously before 
him at a huge Cossack, prone in the snov\^ moaning in his 
pain The nun had finished handling the giant and turned 
him ovei to the women That they exceeded the fiendish- 
ness ot the men the mans cues attested 

Subienkow looked on and shuddered He was not afraid 
to die He had earned his lilc too long in his hands, on 
that weaiy trail (lom Waisiv to Nulaio, to shudder at 
mere d>ing But he ob)ected to the tortuie It offended his 
soul And thi offense m tiiin, was not due to the mere 
pain he must enduic, but to the soir> spectacle the pain 
would make of him He knew that would pray, and 
beg, and entreat, even as Big Ivan and the others that had 
gone bcloie. This would not be nice. To pass out bravely 
and cleanly, with a smile and a jest — ah, that would have 
been the way. But to lose control, to have his soul upset by 
the pangs ot the flesh, to screech andjjjgibber lik^^ an ape, to 
become the veriest beast — ah, that was what was so terrible. 
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- There had been no chance to escape. From the begin- 
ning, when he dreamed the fiery dream of Poland’s inde- 
pendence, he had become a puppet in the hands of fate. 
From the beginning, at Warsaw, at St. Petersburg, in the 
Siberian mines, in Kamchatka, on the crazy boats of the 
fur thieves, fate had been driving him to this end. Without 
doubt, in the foundations of the world was graved this 
end for him^ — for him, who was so fine and sensitive, whose 
nerves scarcely sheltered under his skin, who was a dreamer 
and a poet and an artist. Before he was dreamed of, it had 
been determined that the quivering bundle of sensitiveness 
that constituted him should be doomed to live in raw and 
howling savagery, and to die in this far land of night, in 
this dark place bey ond the last boundaries of the world. 

He sighed. So that thing before him was Big Ivan — Big 
Ivan the giant, the man without nerves, the man of iron, 
the Cossack turned freebooter of the seas, who was as 
phlegmatic as an ox, with a nervous system so low that 
what was pain to ordinary men was scarcely a tickle to 
him. Well, well, trust these Nulalo Indians to find Big Ivan’s 
nerves and trace them to the roots of his quivering soul. 
They were certairJy doing it. It was inconceivable that a 
man could suffer so much and yet live. Big Ivan was paying 
for his low order of nerves. Already he had lasted twice as 
long as any of the others. 

Subienkow felt that he could not stand the Cossack’s 
sufferings much longer. Why didn't Ivan die? He would 
go mad if that screaming did not cease. But when it did 
cease, his turn would come. And there was Yakaga await- 
ing him, too, grinning at him even now in anticipation — 
Yakaga, whom only last week he had kicked out of the 
fort, and upon whose face he had laid the lash of his dog 
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whip. Yakaga would attend to him. Doubtlessly Yakaga 
was saving for him more refined tortures, more exquisite 
nerve-racking. Ah! That must have been a good one, from 
the way Ivan screamed. The squaws bending over him 
stepped back with laughter and clapping of hands. Subien- 
kow saw the monstrous thing that had been perpetrated, 
and began to laugh hysterically. The Indians looked at him 
in wonderment that he should laugh. But wSubienkow could 
not stop. 

This would never do. He controlled himself, the spas- 
modic twitchings slowly dying away. He strove to thinly 
of other things, and began reading back in his own life. He 
remembered his mother and his lather, and the little spotted 
pony, and the French tutor who had taught him dancing 
and sneaked him an old worn copy ot Yollaire. Once more 
he saw Paris, and dreary London, and gay Vienna, and 
Rome. And once more he saw that wild group of youths 
who had dreamed, even as he, the dream of an independent 
Poland with a king of Poland on the throne at Warsaw. 
Ah, there it was that the long trail began. Well, he had 
lasted hmgest. One by one, beginning with the two executed 
at St. Petersburg, he took up the count of the passing of 
those brave spirits. Here one had been beaten to death by 
a jailer, and there, on that bloodstained highway of the 
exiles, where they had marched for endless months, beaten 
and maltreated by their Cossack guards, another had 
dropped by the way. Always it had been savagery — brutal, 
bestial savagery. They had died — of fever, in the mines, 
under the knout. The last two had died after the escape, 
in the battle with the Cossacks, and he alone had won to 
Kamchatka with the stolen papers and the money of a 
traveler he had left lying in the snow. 
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It had been nothing but savagery. All the years, with his 
heart in studios and the«iiters and courts, he had been 
hemmed in by savagery. He had purchased his li(c with 
blood. Everybody had killed. He had killed that traveler 
for his passpoits. He had proved that he was a man of parts 
by dueling with two Russian officers on a single day He 
had had to prove himselt m older to win to a place among 
the fur thieves He had had to win to that place Behind 
him lay the thousand-years-long road ccioss all Siberia and 
Russia He could not escape that wav The only way was 
ahead, across the dark and icy sea ot Bering to Alaska. 
The way had led tiom s ivagciy to deeper sivagery On the 
scurvy-rotlcn ships ot the tur thieves, out oi tood and out ol 
water, bulTet<'d bv the interminable storms ot that stormy 
sea men had become animals Thrice he had sailed cast 
irom Kamchatka And thiicc, altci all mapner ol hardship 
and sutrenng, the suI\l»or^ had come back to Kamchatka 
riie^c had been no outlet loi escape, and he coukl not go 
back the wi\ be li vl com lor ibc iniP^s and the knout 
aw»iitcd him 

Again, the lou^'h md last lime lie hid sailed ea^l He 
had been with tl^osc who first found the ia^'»Icd Se d Islands, 
but he had not letuipcd with dicm to shaie the wealth ot 
luis m the mad oi aics ol k imchatka He hid sworn never 
to go back He kiKW that to win to tbo^e deal capitals of 
Luiope he must go on So be had cbaimcd ships and re- 
mained in the d uk lu v\ land His comiavlcs were Slavonian 
hunters and Rips. an adv cnturcis, ^tongo|s and Tatars and 
Siberian aboiigines, and thiough the sav igcs ot the New 
Wot Id they had cut a path ol blood They had massacred 
whole villages that ret used to luimsh tee fur tiibutc, and 
they m turn had been massacied bv ship^’ companies. He, 
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with one Finn, had been the sole survivors of such a com- 
pany. They had spent a winter of solitude aiid starvation 
on a lonely Aleutian isle, and their rescue in the spring by 
another fur ship had been one chance in a thousand 

Bu^ always the terrible savagciy had hemmed him in 
Passing from ship to ship, and ever lefusing to leturn, he 
had come to the ship that exploied south All down the 
Alask.in coast they had cncountcied nothing but hosts 
savages Evci^ anchorage among the beetling islands or 
under the Jrowmng cliffs ol the mainland had meant a 
battle or a stoim Lithei the gales blew, thieatcning de-^ 
struction, or the w.e c moes came oil manned by howling 
natives with the war p.unt on ih 'r fat 's, who c<ime to 
learn the bloods \iitiic ol die ‘•c i i overs’ giinpowdei. 
South, south tho> hid toi-tcd dc u to the myth land of 
Cahloiiiia Here, t w is said weic Spanish advcntuicis who 
had fought then w i\ up liom Mexico He had had hopes 
of those Spanish advcntuicis I sc aping to them, the lest 
would have been e is\ — a >cai oi two, what did it matter 
more OI less"*- and ’ne would win to Mexico, then a ship, 
and Fi'iopc woedd be las But they hid met no Spaniaids 
Only hid the\ encouitcicd the >ame imoicgnabic wall ol 
savagen I he c^eni/ciis ol the confines of the world 
painted foi wai, hid di 0:^11 them back from the shores 
At last, when one boat was cut off and every man killed, 
the commandci had abando wd the quest and sailed back 
to the North 

The years had pa^s^d He had seivcd under Tebenkoff 
when Michaelovski Redoubt was built. He had spent two 
years in the kuskokv/im country Two summers, m the 
month of June, he had managed to be at the head ot 
Kotzebue Sound Hcic, at this time, the tribes assembled 
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for barter; here were to be found spotted deerskins trom 
Siberia, ivory from the Dmmedes, wall us skins from tho* 
shores of the Arctic, strange stone lamps, passing in trade 
from tribe to tribe, no one knew whence, and, once, a 
hunting knife of English make, and heie, Subienkow knew, 
was the school in which to learn geography For he met 
Eskimos from Noiton Sound, liom King Island and St. 
Lawrence Island, from Cape Piince of Wales," and» Point 
Barrow Such places had other names and then distances 
were measured in da>s 

It was a vast region the^^e liading savages came trom, 
and a vastci icgion from which b\ icpMied trade, their 
^tone lamps and that steel knife had eoinc Subienkow 
bullied and cajoled and bribed Ever' f u jouineyer or 
strange tribesman was brought befoie him Perils unac- 
countable and unthinkable wc»*e mentioned, as well as wild 
beasts, hostile tubes, impenetrable torests, and mighty 
mountain ranges, but always from bevond came the rumor 
and the talc of white-skinned men blue of eye and fair 
of hair, who fought like devils and who sought always for 
furs They were to the east — far, far to the east No one 
had seen them It was the word that had been passed along. 

It was a haid school One could not learn geography 
very well thiough the medium of stiangc dialects, tiom 
daik minds that mingled fact and fable and that measured 
distances by ‘sleeps’ that vaiicd aecoiJmg to the difticulty 
of the going But at last came the whisper that gave Subien- 
kow courage In the east lay a gieat river where were these 
blue-eyed men The river was called the Yukon South of 
Michaelovski Redoubt emptied anothei great river which 
the Russians knew as the Kwikpak. These two rivers were 
one, ran the whisper. 
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Subienkow returned to Michaelovski. For a year he urged 
an expedition up the Kwikpak Then arose Malakoff, the 
Russian half-breed, to lead the wildest and most ferocious 
of the hell’s broth of mongrel adventurers who had crossed 
from Kamchatka Subienkow was his lieutenant They 
threaded the mazes of the great delta of the Kwikpak, 
picked up the first low hills on the northern bank, and for 
half a thousand miles, in skin canoes loaded to the gun- 
wales with trade goods and ammunition, fought their way 
against the five-knot cun^nt of a river that ran from two 
to ten miles wide in a ch mnel many fathoms deep, Mala- 
koff decided to build the toit at Nulato Subienkow urge^ 
to go faithcr But he quickly reconciled himself to Nulato 
The long wintci was coming on It vould be better to wait 
Early the tollowing sur^mcr, when the ice was gone, he 
would disappear up the kwikpak and work bis way to the 
Hudson’s Bay Compeny s posts Malakoff had never heard 
the whisper that the kwifpak was the Yukon, and Subi- 
enkow did not tell him 

Came the building ot the fort It was enforced labor. 
The tieied walls ot logs irose to the sighs and groans of 
the Nulato Indians The lash was laid upon their backs, 
and It was the non h ind of the reebooters of the sea that 
laid on the lash There were Indians that ran away, and 
when they were caught they weic brought back and spread- 
eagled before the fort, where they and their tribe learned 
the efficacy of the knout Two died under it; others were 
injured for life, and the lesl took the lesson to heart and 
ran away no more The snow was flying ere the fort was 
finished, and then it was the time for furs. A heavy tribute 
was laid upon the tribe. Blows and lashings continued, and 
that the tribute should be paid, the women and children 
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were held as hostages and treated with the baibanty that 
only the fur thieves knew 

Well, It held been a sown ol Mood, and now was come 
the haivest The fort was gone In the light of its burning, 
h*iL the fui thieves had been eut down I he othei halt had 
p.issod iindci the lorluie Only Subicnkov\ remained, or 
Sub'enkow and Big Ivan, it that whimpcimg, moaning 
thing in the snow eonid be ealled Big Ivan Subienkow 
eala^hl Yak iga gunning at him I here was no'gamsaying 
Yakag,i The maik of the lash was still on h.s face Aftei 
4i!l Subienkow could not blame him. but he disliked the 
thoiight ol W'hat S akaua would do to him He thought of 
appealing to Atak miuk, the head efnel but his ludgmcnt 
told him that such appeal WaS useless I hen, too, he thought 
ol bursting his bemds and dvmg figntmg Sueh an end 
would be quick. Bui he could not bicak his bonds Caribou 
lliongs weie strongei than he Still devising anothei thought 
came to him He signed loi Mak imuk, and that an inter- 
putei who knew the lo si dialect should be bioiight 
‘ Oh, Makamuk,” he said ‘ 1 am not minded to die I 
am a me4it m^m, and it v)eic toolishncS'* U)r me to die. In 
liuth I stnill not die I am not like lluse other carrion 
Ik loidved at the morning thing that had iaicc been Big 
Ivan, and stirred it contcmptuouslv witli his toe 

' ( am too Wise to die lie In id, I have a gicat medicine. 
I alone know this medicine Since I am not going to die, 
1 shii’l c\ehange this medicine with >ou " 

V\ hat is this medicine^ Vkikamuk demanded 
‘It IS a stiange medicine ” 

Subienkow debated v^ ilh himself tor a moment, as if 
loath to part with the secret 

“1 will tell you A little bit ot this medicine nibbed on 
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inc skin makes the skin haid like a lock, hard like iron, 
so that no cutting weapon can cut it The strongest blow 
of a cutting weapon is a \am thing against it A bone 
knitc becomes like a piece oi mud, and it will tuin the edge 
of the iron knnes we hne bi ought among \ou What will 
voLi cive me \)r the secret the medicine^ 

‘1 will gi\c vou \OLii lilc’ Makanuik m ^dc answer 
thiough the inlcrpiclci 

Subicnkcw 1 luglicd scorni Lilly 
And \ou ‘^hall be a lave in my house until >ou die” 
The Pole liughcci more seoinhillv 
Untie m 3 h mds and leel and let us talk he said 
The chi^l made the sian md when he was leieised Subi- 
enkow lolled i eiL»irette md lub el P 

This is loolish talk s iid M ik imiiK Ihwie is no such 
mediCine It c innol be A eiitlinj: ed »e is stiom^er thin any 
meeijcine 

Ti e ehiel was inei eduleius md >et Ik waveied He had 
seen too m in\ dcviltiies ol tin thieves th it woikcd He 
could not wholly eleuibt 

I will Jive )ou vour Me hut >ou shill not he a slave,” 
ho annOLiiiced 

Moie th in that ” 

Subienkow pia\ed his g imc as coolly as if he were bar- 
tci nj for a fox skin 

II IS a veiy great meduhic It has saved my life many 
times 1 want a sled and dogs and six uf your hunters to 
tiavel w'th me dov/n the liver and give me safety to one 
day’s sleep fiom Micb iclovski Redoubt.” 

“You must live here, and teach us all of your deviltries,” 
was the reply 

Subienkow shrugged his shoulders and remained silent 
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He blew cigarette smoke out on the icy air, and curiously 
regarded what remained of the big Cossack. 

“That scar!” Makamuk s^aid suddenly, pointing to the 
Pole’s neck, where a livid mark advertised the slash of a 
knife in a Kamchatkan brawl. “The medicine is not good. 
The cutting edge was stronger than the medicine.” 

“It was a strong man that drove the stroke ” ( Subienkow 
considered ) “Stronger than you, stronger than your strong- 
est hunter, stronger than he.” ' i 

Again, with the toe of his moccasin, he touched the 
Cossack — a gnslv spectacle, no longer conscious — vet in 
whose dismcmbeied body the pain-rackcd life clung and was 
loath to go 

“Also the medicine was weak Foi at that place there 
were no berries ot a ceitain kind, ot which I see you have 
plenty in this countr\ The medicine here will be strong ” 

“I will let ^oii go downriver,” said Makamuk, “and the 
sled and dogs and the six hunters to give you satety shall 
be yours.” 

“You arc slow,” was the cool rejoinder “You have 
committed an offense against my medicine in that you did 
not at once accept m\ terms Behold, I now demand moie. 
I want one hundred bcavci skins” (Makamuk sneered) 
“I want one hundred pounas of dried fish” (Makamuk 
nodded, for fish ^^cre plentiful and cheap ) “I want two 
sleds — one for me and one for my furs and fish And my 
rifle must be returned to me It you do not like the price, 
in a little while the price will grow ” 

Yakaga whispered to the chief 

“But how can I know your medicine is true medicine?” 
Makamuk asked. 

“It is very easy. First, I shall go into the woods ” 
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Again Yakaga whispered to Makamuk, who made a 
suspicious dissent. 

“You can send twenty hunters with me,” Subienkow 
went on. “You see, I must get the berries and the roots 
with which to make the medicine. Then, when you have 
brought the two sleds and loaded on them the fish and the 
beavtf skins and the rifle, and when you have told off the 
SIX hunters v.ho will go with me — then, when all is ready, 
I will rub the medicine on my neck, so, and lay my neck 
there on that log Then ^ an your strongest hunter take 
the ax and strike thiec times on my neck. You yoursell 
can strike the thiee times” 

Makamuk ''tood with gaping mouth, drinking in this 
latent and mo^t wonderful magic of the tnr thieves 

“But first,” the Pole added hastily, between each blow 
I must put on tresh medicine I he a\ is heavy and sharp, 
and I want no mistakes ” 

“All that vou have asked shall he yours,” Makamuk cried 
in a ru^h of cceptancc ‘ Piocecd to make your medicine.” 

Subienkow concealed his elation He was playing a des- 
perate game, and there must be no slips He spoke arro- 
gantly. 

“You have been slow My med me is offended To make 
the offense clean you must give me your daughter.” 

He pointed to the girl, an unwholesome creature, with 
a cast in one eye and a bristling wolf tooth. Makamuk 
was angry, but the Pole remained impel turbable, rolling 
and lighting another cigarette, 

“Make haste,” he threatened. “If you are not quick, I 
shall demand yet more.” 

In the silence that followed, the dreary Northland scene 
faded from before him, and he saw once more his native 
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land, and France, and once, as he glanced at the wolf- 
toothed gill, he remembered another girl, a singer and a 
dancer, whom he had kno vn when first as a youth he came 
to Pans 

“What do voii want with the girP'’ Makamuk asked 
“To go down the rivci with me ” Suhicnkow glanced her 
over ciitiCiillv “She v ill mikc a good wile, and it is an 
honor woithy ol mv mctliwine to he mamed to your blood ” 
Again he rcmembeied the singer and "danqcr and 
hummed aloud a song she had taught him He li\ed the 
old lile over, hut in a detached, inipeisonal sort of way, 
looking at the memo^-y pictures of his own hie as il they 
were pictuics in a book of an>hod>’s lile The chiefs voice, 
abruptly bieaking the silence, startled hun 

It shall he done ’ said Makanuik ‘ the girl shall go 
down the river with >ou Fkit be it understood that 1 myself 
strike the thiee blov\s with the a\ on >our neck ” 

“But each time J shill put on the medicine,” Suhicnkow 
answeied, with a show ol ill-concealed anvictv 

“You shall put the nn^diciue on between each blow Here 
are the huntcis who shill sec }ou do not escape Go into 
the toiosl and gather )OUi ncdicinc " 

Miikaniuk had been con\ inecd ol the worth of the medi- 
cine by the Pole's lapacitv Suicly nothing Ic'^s than the 
greatest ol mcdieincs could enable a man in the shadow 
o\ death to stand up and drive an old womans bargain. 

“Besides," whispeicd >akagi, when the Pole, with his 
guard, had disappeared among the spruce trees, “when you 
ha\c learned the medicine vou c.in casilv destroy him” 
‘ Blj how can I dcslic^> hiin^” Makamuk argued. “His 
medicine will not let me destiov him” 

' I here will be some pait wheic he has not rubbed the 
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medicine,” was Yakaga’s reply “We will destroy him 
thiOLigh that pait It may be his cars Veiy well, we will 
thiusi a sjjcai in one ear and out the other Oi it may be 
his c\cs Surely the mcilicine will be much loo strong to 
jLib on his eyes ’ 

r chief nodded \ ou aie wise ^ ’** Jf he pos- 
sesses no otner dev i Uiin^s we \m 1I then ekstiov him” 
Siihiei kov did not w ste time in eithen g the ingredi- 
cnls loi his medicine He se^ eted whit oevei came to hai d 
sueli IS spjue*. needles die innei b ii k of the willow, a 
>liip cd bneh biik nd t qu inlitv ol rno'.sbeiMes which 
le lUadv the hnniei^ dig up loi h ni liom beneath the 
snow V lew l»o/eii ioo*s eompletid bis supply and he led 
the w ly b u k U e imp 

M ik imuk iiir] \ ikigi er ) elad be^-idt hun noting the 
qu inlilies ind kii(K ol the iiiMedients be dioppcd into 
the po» of bi'* lin » w itei 

Y H» must be culUiI th il the mos^beiries eo m fiist,” 
be e\pl lined 

\nJ oh 'cs one othei th n., — lie hn^ei of a man 
Hei( ^ ik I M lei me cut (dl yviur fin^ei 

But \ ik i put h s h nds b ' int’ hi n and seowicd 
lust i sin ill fin^eF Subienke^vv pie ided 
\ iJ ij i gi\v. him youi Im^ei Makamuk commanded 
fhcic be plenty cd finjeis lying lound ’ Yakaga 
giuntcd indicating the hum m wicekigc lu the snow of the 
scoie ol pv^isons who had been toituied to death 

It must be the hngci ol a live man,” the Pole objected 
Then shall you liave the fin *ci of a live man ’ Yakaga 
strode ovci to the Cossack ind shced ofl a finger. 

He is not yet dead, he announced, flinging the bloody 
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trophy in the snow at the Pole’s feet. ‘‘Also, it is a good 
finger, because it is large ” 

Subienkow dropped it into the fire under the pot and 
began to sing. It was a French love song that with great 
solemnity he sang into the brew. 

“Without these words T utter into it the medicine is 
worthless,” he explained. ‘The words aie the chiefest 
strength of it. Behold, it is leady.” 

“Name the woids slowly, that I may know them,” Maka- 
muk commanded. 

“Not until after the test. When the av flies back three 
times from my neck, then will 1 give >oii the secret of the 
words.” 

“But if the medicine is not good medicine?” Makamuk 
queried anvrouslv. 

Subienkow turned upon him wiathfully. 

“My medicine is always good. However, it it is not good, 
then do by me as you have done to the others. Cut me up a 
bit at a time, even as you have cut him up.” He pointed to 
the Cossack. “The medicine is now cool. Thus I rub it on 
my neck, sa>ing this Juither medicine.” 

With great gravity he slowly intoned a line of the 
“Marseillaise,” at the same time rubbing the villainous brew 
thoroughly into his neck. 

An outci'y interrupted his play acting. The giant Cossack, 
with a last resurgence of his tremendous vitality, had arisen 
to his knees. Laughter and cries of surprise and applause 
arose from the Nulatos, as Big Ivan began flinging himself 
about in the snow with mighty spasms. 

Subienkow was made sick by the sight, but he mastered 
his qualms and made believe to be angry. 

“This will not do,” he said. “Finish him, and then we 
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will make the test. Here, you, Yakaga, ‘^ce that his noise 
ceases.” 

While this was being done, Subienkow turned to Maka- 
muk. 

“And remember, you are to strike hard. This is not baby 
work. Here, take the aK and strike the log, so that 1 can 
see you strike like a man." 

Makamuk obeyed, striking twice, precisely and with 
vigor, culling out a large chip. 

“It is well,” Subienkow looked about him at the circle of 
savage faces that somehow seemed to symbolize the w<#l 
of savagery that had hemmed him about ever since the 
Czar’s police had first arrested hiu. »n Warsaw. “Take your 
ax, Makamuk, and stand so. ! shall lie down. When I raise 
my hand, strike, and strike with all your might. And be 
careful that no one stands behind you. The medicine is 
good, and the a\ may bounce from off my neck and right 
out of your hands.” 

He looked at the tw'O sleds, with the dogs in harness, 
loaded with furs and fish. His rifle lay on top of the beaver 
skins. The bi\ hunters who were to act as his guard stood 
by the sleds. 

•“Where is the girl?” the Pole demanded. “Bring her up 
to the sleds befoic the test goes on.” 

When this had been carried out, Subienkow lay down 
in the snow, resting his head on the log like a tired child 
about to sleep. He had lived so many dreary years that he 
was indeed tired. 

“1 laugh at you and your strength, O Makamuk,” he 
said. “Strike, and strike hard.” 

He lifted his hand. Makamuk swung the ax, a broadax 
for the squaring of logs. The bright ste^l flashed through 
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the frosty air, po‘sed lor a perceptible instant above Maka- 
muk’s head, then descended upon Siibienkow's bare neck 
Clear through flesh and bone it cut its way, biting deeply 
into the log beneath The amazed sa\agc^ saw the head 
bounce a y^ird auav Irom the blood-spouting trunk. 

Theie was a great bewilderment and silence, while slovvij 
it began to dawn m then minds that theie had been no 
medicine The lui thief had outwitted them Alone, of all 
their prisoners, he had escaped the tortuic. That had been 
the stake for which he pla\cd A gieat loar ot laughtci 
went up Makamuk bovcil his head m sh ime The fui thief 
had fooled him He had lost face before all his people 
Still they continued to loii out their laiightei Makamuk 
turned, and with bo\Ld head stalked awa>. He knew that 
thenceforth he would be no loneei known as Makamuk 
He would he 1 ost Face, the iceoid of his >]\ ime would be 
with him ii’dil he dud rd \^hcnc\L^ IIk tides guhcied 
m the spiiM’^ I 'r the sdnon oi m the sjinrnci lo** the 
trading, the stew would p ss bn.1 md foiih icioss the 
camplKcs cl liovs the lui tlucf d vd p^ueibh, at a single 
stioke b) ihi* h a d ol K st I ace 

‘Who w s lost Face^' he ec»pld ik u i.i mliciiMtion 
some insolent a oi r*:: buck d mand Oh I ost Lacv,’ woMd 
be the ansv ^ , li^ who once w . Md nniik in the div-> 
bcloic he cut oU die tin Ihu ♦ s Ui a I ’ 
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With the last moisci of hi cad Foni Kin^^ wiped his plate 
clean ot the last particle of floin gravy and chewed the 
resulting inonlhtul in a slow and incdititne way When 
he aro e from the talkie he was oppiesscd hv the Iccling 
that he was distmctlv hungiv Yet he alone had eaten Tlie 
two children m the olhei loom had been sent eailv to bed 
m orclei Ih it in sleep thc> might loiget they had gone 
suppcrless Hh \vilc had toivlicd nothing, and had sat 
silenlU and wakheJ him with si liciluus eyes She was a 
thin, worn womui ol the working cl iss, though sign^* ot 
an carlici piettiiiess wcic iiot wanting in hci hicc The 
floui toi the gM \ she had boiiowcd liom the neighbor 
across the hall Inc I isi two ha pennies had gone to buy 
the bread 

He sat down by the window on a iicTcty chair that 
piotestcd under his weight, and quite mcch imcally he put 
his pipe in his mouth and dipped into the side pocket ot 
his coat The absence ol .»ny tobacco made him aware of 
his action and with a scowl loi his forgetfulness he put 
the pipe away His movements weic slow, almost hulking, 
as though he were burdened by the heavy weight ot his 
muscles He was a soliu-bodied, stolid-looking man, and his 
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appearance did not suffer from being overprepossessing. 
His rough clothes were old and slouchy. The uppers of his 
shoes were too weak to carry the heavy resoling that was 
itself of no recent date. And his cotton shirt, a cheap, two- 
affair, showed a frayed collar and ineradicable 
paint stains. 

But it was Tom King's face that advertised him unmis- 
takably for what he was. It was the face of a typical prize 
lighter; of one who had put in long years of service in the 
squared ring and, by that means, developed and emphasized 
all the marks of the fighting beast. It was distinctly a lower- 
ing countenance, and, that no feature of it might escape 
notice, it was clean-shaven. The lips were shapeless and 
constituted a mouth harsh to excess, that was like a gash 
in his face. The jaw was aggressive, brutal, heavy. The eyes, 
slow of movement and heavy-lidded, were almost expres- 
sionless under the shaggy, indrawn brows. Sheer animal 
that he was, the eyes were the most animallikc feature 
about him. They were sleepy, lionlikc — the eyes of a fight- 
ing animal. The forehead slanted quickly back to the hair, 
which, clipped close, showed every bump of a villainous- 
looking head. A nose, twice broken and molded variously 
by countless blows, and a cauliflower ear, permanently 
swollen and distorted to twice its size, completed his 
adornment, while the beard, fresh-shaven as it was, sprouted 
in the skin and gave the face a blue-black stain. 

Altogether, it was the face of a man to be afraid of in a 
dark alley or lonely place. And yet Tom King was not a 
criminal, nor had he ever done anything criminal. Outside 
of brawls, common to his walk in life, he had harmed no 
one. Nor had he ever been known to pick a quarrel. He 
was a professional, and all the fighting brutishness of him 
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was reserved for his professional appearances. Outside tWi 
ring he was slow-going, easy-natured, and, in his younger 
days, when money was flush, too opcnhandcd for his owxit 
good. He bore no grudges and had few enemies. Fighting 
was a business with him In the ring he struck to hurt, 
struck to maim, struck to destroy, but there was no animus 
in it It Was a plain business pioposition Audiences assem-* 
bled and paid for the spectacle of men knocking each other 
out The winner took the big end of the purse When Tom 
King faced the Woolloomoolloo Gouger, twenty years be- 
fore, he knew that the Gouger’s jaw was only four montljjs 
healed aftci having been broken in a Newcastle bout. And 
he had ph}ed for that jaw and b»-i'ken t again in the ninth 
round not because h^ hoie the (louger any ill will, but 
because that was the surest way to put the Gouger out and 
win the big end oi the purse Nor had the Gouger bornqf 
him any ill \m 11 tor it It was the game, and both knew 
the game and plaved it 

Tom King had nevei been a talker, and he sat by the 
window, moioselv silent staring at his hands The veins 
stood out on the backs of the hands, large and swollen; and 
the knuckles, smashed and b ered and malformed, testi- 
fied to the use to \\hich they had been put He had never 
heard that a man s hie was the life of his arteries, but well 
he knew the meaning of those big, up anding veins His 
heart had pumped too much blood th ough them at top 
pressure They no longer did the work. He had stretched the 
elasticity out of them, and with their distention had passed 
his endurance He tired easily now No longer could he do 
a fast twenty rounds, hammer and tongs, fight, fight, fight, 
from gong to gong, with fierce rally on top of fierce rally, 
beaten to the ropes and in turn beating Ms opponent to 
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ropes, and rallying fiercest and fastest of all in that last, 
twentieth round, with the house on its feet and yelling, him- 
self rushing, striking, ducking, raining showers of blows 
upon showers of blows and receiving showers of blows m 
return, and all the time the heart faithfully pumping the 
surging blood through the adequate veins. The veins, 
swollen at the time, had always shrunk down again, though 
not quite — each time, imperceptibly at first, remaining just 
a trifle largci than before He stared at them and at his 
battered knuckles, and, for the moment, caught a vision of 
the youthful excellence of those hands before the fiist 
knuckle had been smashed on the head of Benny Jones, 
otherwise known as the Welsh Terror 

The impiLSsion of his hunger came back on him 
“Blimey, but couldn't 1 go a piece of steak’ ’ he mat- 
tered aloud clenching his huge fists and spitting out a 
smothered oath 

“I tiicd both Buikc's an’ Sawley's his wile said half 
apologcliculK. 

“An’ they wouldn’t.^” he dcmamlcd 

“Not a ha'penny. Burke said ’ She laltncd. 

“G’wan’ Word he say?” 

“As how ’e v\as Ihinkin’ ScUidcl 'ud do >e tonight, an as 
how ycr score was comloitable big as it was*’ 

Tom King gi unled but did not repl\ He was busy think- 
ing ot the bull leir'cr he had kepi in his younger days to 
which he had led steaks without end Burke would have 
given him credit lor a thousand steaks — then. But times 
had changed Tom King was getting old; and old men, 
fighting belorc second-rate clubs, couldn’t expect to run 
bills of any size with the tradesmen. 

He had got up in the morning with a longing for a piece 
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of steak, and the longing had not abated. He had not bad a 
fair training for this fight. It was a drought year in Aus- 
tralia, times were hard, and even the most irregular work 
was difficult to find. He had had no sparring partner, and 
his food had not been of the best nor always sufficient. He 
had done a few days’ navvy work when he could get it, and 
he had run around the Domain in the eaily mornings to 
get his legs in shape. But it was hard, training without a 
partner and with a wile and two kiddies that must be fed. 
Credit with the tradesmen had undergone very slight ex- 
pansion when he was m«itched with vSandel. The secretly 
of the Gayety Club had advanced him three pounds — the 
loser’s end ol the pin sc — and beyond that had refused to 
go. Now and again he had managed to borrow a few 
shillings iiom old pals, who would have lent more only 
that it was <i di ought year and they were hiird put them- 
selves. No — and thcie was no use in disguising, the fact — 
his tiaining had not been satisfactory. He should have had 
bcttei lood and no woriies. Besides, when a man is forty, 
it is hauler to get into condition than when he is twenty. 

“What time is it, 1 i//ie?” he asked. 

His v\iN' wont aeioss the ha’d to inquiie, and came back. 

“Quarter beloie eight.” 

“Thev'll he startin’ the first bout in a lew minutes,” he 
said. “Only a tryout, llien there's a four-iound spar ’tween 
Dealer Wells an’ Gridic^, an’ a ten-round go ’tween Star- 
light an’ some sailor bloke. I don't come on lor over an 
hour.” 

At the end ot another silent ten minutes he rose to his 
feet. 

“Truth is, T izzic, 1 ain’t had proper trainin’.” 

He reached for his hat and stalled lor, the door. He did 
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not offer to kiss her — he never did on going out — ^but on 
this night she dared to kiss him, throwing her arms around 
him and compelling him to bend down to her face. She 
looked quite small against the massive bulk of the man. 

“Good luck, Tom,” she said. “You gotter do ’im.” 

“Av. I gotter do ’im,” he repeated. “That’s all there is 
to it. 1 jus’ gotter do ’im.” 

He laughed with an attempt at heartiness^ while she 
pressed more closely against him. Across her shoulders 
he looked around the bare room. It was all he had in the 
world, with the rent overdue, and her and the kiddies. And 
he was leaving it to go out into the night to get meat for his 
mate and cubs — not like a modern woikmgman going to 
his machine grind, but in the old, primitive, royal, animal 
way, by fighting for it. 

“1 gotter do ’im,” he repeated, this time a hint of despera- 
tion in his voice. “If it’s a win, it’s thirty quid — an’ I can pay 
all that’s owin’, with a lump o’ money left over. If it’s a 
lose, I get naught — not even a penny tor me to lide home 
on the tram. The secretary’s give all that’s comm’ from a 
loser’s end. G'ood-by, old woman. I’ll come straight home 
if it’s a win.” 

“An’ I’ll be waitin’ up,” she called to him along the hall. 

It was full two miles to the Gayety, and as he walked 
along he remembered how in his palmy days — he had once 
been the heavyweight champion of New South Wales — 
he would have ridden in a cab to the fight, and how, most 
likely, some heavy backer would have paid for the cab and 
ridden with him. There were Tommy Burns and that 
Yankee, Jack Johnson — they rode about in motorcars. And 
he walked! And, as any man knew, a hard two miles was 
not the best preliminary to a fight. He was an old un, and 
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the world did not wag well with old uns. He was good foft 
nothing now except navvy work, and his broken nose and> 
swollen ear were against him even in that. He found hitni> 
self wishing that he had learned a trade. It would have been 
better in the long run. But no one had told him, and ho^ 
knew, deep down in his heart, that he would not have 
listened if they had. It had been so easy. Big money — sharp, 
glorious fights — periods of rest and loafing in between — ft 
following of eager flatterers, the slaps on the back, the 
shakes of the hand, the toffs glad to buy him a drink for 
the privilege of five minutes’ talk — and the glory of it, Jjie 
yelling houses, the whirlwind finish, the referee’s “King 
wins!” and his name in the sporting columns next day.. 

Those had been tin as! But he realized now, in his slow, 
ruminating way, that it was the old uns he had been putting 
away. He was Youth, rising; and they were Age, sinking. 
No wonder it had been easy — they with their swollen vein$ 
and battered knuckles and weary in the bones of them from 
the long battles they had already fought. He remembered 
the time he put out old Stowsher Bill, at Rush-Cutters Bay, 
in the eighteenth round, and how old Bill had cried after* 
ward in the diessing room 1. 3 a baby. Perhaps old Bill** 
rent had been oveidue. Perhaps he’d had at home a missus 
an’ a couple of kiddies. And peihaps Bill, that very day of 
the fight, had had a hungering for a piece of steak. Bill, 
had fought game and tdken incrediole punishment. H« 
could see now, after he had gone through the mill himselfjfl 
that Stowsher Bill had fought for a bigger stake, that night 
twenty years ago, than had young Tom King, who ba^ 
fought for glory and easy money. No wonder Stowsher Bill 
had cried afterward in the dressing room. 

Well, a man had only so many fights in him, to begin 
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with. It was the iron law of the game. One man might have 
n hundred hard fights in him, another man only twenty; 
each, according to the make of him and the quality of his 
fiber, had a definite number, and when he had fought them 
he was done. Yes, he had had more fights in him than 
most of them, and he had had far more than his share of 
the hard, grueling fights — ^the kind tlial worked the heart 
and lungs to bursting, that took the elastic out of the 
arteries and made hard knots of muscle out ol youth's sleek 
suppleness, tint wore out ncr\c and stamina and made 
brain and bones uc ry from excess of cfloil and cndutance 
ovei wrought Yes he had done better thin all ol them 
There was none cf his old fiehtnm partn^^is left lie was 
the last Ol the old a aci lie n id >ccn Ihci i ill fin shed, tind 
he had had a liind in hiushim^ sOiPe ot tnem 

They had (ned hnn out jiind oij uns ind one 
after anothci he h d put th«'ni awiy — b'nd.mg when, like 
old Stowshci Bill thc\ cd in the drc>siniz loom And now 
he w^as an old un ad tried out the ^oiini^sttis on him 
There was that bloKc 's inucl He h k 1 conic ovei l^on New 
Zealand with a lecoid hehmJ him But nohod> in Austrdn 
knew anything aboiU hnii, so they put him up agunst old 
Tom King. If '^uidcl mude a showing he would oe given 
better men to fichl, with bigsci purser to win, so it was to 
be depended upon that he would put up a fii battle. He 
had everything to win b> it — money anu g]oj> and career, 
and Tom King was the grizzled old chopping block that 
guarded the highway to fame and foitune And he had 
nothing to win except thirty quid to pay to the landlord 
and the tradesmen And as Tom King thus ruminated, there 
came to his stolid viMon the form of youth, glorious youth, 
rising exultant and invincible, supple of muscle and silken 
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of skin, with heart and lungs that had never been tired and 
torn and that laughed at limitation of effort. Yes, youti^ 
was the nemesis. It destroyed the old uns and recked not 
that, in so doing, it destroyed itself. It enlarged its arteries 
and smashed its knuckles, and was in turn destroyed 
youth. For youth W'as ever youthful. It was only age thaj 
grew old. 

At Castlcreagh Street he turned to the left, and three 
blocks along came to the Gayety. A crowd of young larri* 
kins hanging outside the door made respecttul way for 
him, and he heard one say to another: “That’s ’im! That’s 
Tom King!” 

Inside, on the way to his di casing room, he encountered 
the secretary, a keen-eyed, shrewd-faced young man, who 
sho(>k his hand. 

“How arc you tcelin’, Tom?” he asked. 

“Fit as a fiddle,” King answered, though he knew that 
he lied, and that if he had a quid he would give it right 
theie lor a good piece ol steak. 

When he emerged from the diessing room, his seconds 
behind him, and came down the aisle to the squared ring in 
the center ot the hall, a burst of greeting and applause went 
up Irom the waiting crowd. He acknowledged salutations 
1 ighl and left, though few of the faces did he know. Most 
of them were the faces of kiddies unborn when he was win- 
ning his first laurels in the squared ring. He leaped lightly 
to the raised platlorm and ducked through the ropes *to 
his corner, where he sat down on a folding stool. Jack BalU 
the referee, came over and shook his hand. Ball was a 
broken-down pugilist who for over ten years had not entered 
the ring as a principal. King was glad that he had him for 
referee. They were both old uns. If he should rough it with 
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H^del a bit beyond the tu\c% he knew Ball could be de* 
Ipitoded upon to pass it by. 

f Aspiring young heavyweights, one after another, were 
UluUbing into the ring and being presented to the audience 
the referee. Also he issued their challenges for them. 
“Young Pronto,*' Bill announced, “from North Sydney, 
Challenges the winner lor fifty pounds side bet ” ^ 

The audience applauded, and applauded again as Sanidel 
himself sprang through the ropes and sat down in his 
(iorner. Tom King looked across the ring at him curiously, 
for in a few minutes they would be locked together in 
laiercilcss combat, each tiying with all the force of him 
IILnock the other into unconsciousness But litde could he 
&ee, for Sandcl, like himself, had tiouscrs and sweater on 
over his ring costume His face was strongly hand‘*omc, 
crowned with a curly mop of yellow hair, while his thick, 
muscular neck hinted at bodily magnificence 

Young Pi onto went to one corner and then the other, 
(baking hands with the principals and dropping do\^n out 
of the ring. The challenges went on Ever youth climbed 
through the ropes — vouth unknown but insatiable, crying 
out to mankind that with strength and skill it would match 
issues with the winner. A few >cars before, in his own 
heyday of invincibleness, Tom King would have been 
amused and bored by these preliminaries. But now he sat 
fascinated, unable to shake the vision of youth from his 
Always were these youngsters rising up m the boxing 
pame» springing through the ropes and shouting their defi- 
BjOce; and always were the old uns going down before them, 
iljey climbed to success over the bodies of the old uns. 
^nd ever they came, more and more youngsters — ^youth 
imquenchable and irresistible — and ever they put the old 
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uns away, themselves becoming old uns and traveling the 
same downward path, while behind them, ever pressing on 
them, was youth eternal — the new babies, grown lusty and 
dragging their elders down, with behind them more babies 
to the end of time — youth that must have its will and that 
will never die. 

King glanced over to the press box and nodded to Mor- 
gan, ot the Sportsman, and Corbett, of the Referee. Then 
he held out his hands, while Sid Sullivan and Charley Bates, 
his seconds, slipped on his gloves and laced them tight, 
closely watched by one of SandeVs seconds, who firit 
examined critically the tapes on King’s knuckles. A second 
of his own was in Sandel s corner, performing a like office. 
Sandel’s trousers were pulled off, and as he stood up his 
sweater was skinned off over his head. And Tom King, 
looking, saw youth incarnate, deep-chested, heavy-thewed, 
with muscles that slipped and slid like live things under the 
white satin skin. The whole body was acrawl with life, and 
Tom King knew that it was a life that had never oozed its 
freshness out through the aching pores during the long 
fights wherein youth paid its toU and departed not quite 
so young as when it entered. 

The two men advanced to meet each other, and as the 
gong sounded and the seconds clattered out of the ring 
with the folding stools, they shook hands ' nd instantly took 
their fighting attitudes. And instantly, like a mechanism of 
steel and springs balanced on a hair trigger, Sandel was 
in and out and in again, landing a left to the eyes, a right 
to the ribs, ducking a counter, dancing lightly away and 
dancing menacingly back again. He was swift and clever. It 
was a dazzling exhibition. The house yelled its approba- 
tion. But King was not dazzled. He had fought too many 
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fights and too many youngsters. He knew the blows for 
what they were — too quick and too deft to be dangerous. 
Evidently Sandel was going to rush things from the start. 
It was to be expected. It was the way of youth, expending 
its splendor and excellence in wild insurgence and furious 
onslaught, overwhelming opposition with its own unlimited 
gldry of strength and desire. 

Sandel was in and out, here, there, and everywhere, 
light-1 ooted and eager-hearted, a living wonder of white 
flesh and slinging muscle that wove itself into a daz7ling 
fabric of attack, slipfting and leaping like a flying shuttle 
from action to action Ihiough a thousand actions, all of 
them centered upon the destruction ot Tom King, who 
stood between him and tortunc. And Tom King patiently 
enduicd. He knew his business, and he know youth now 
that youth was no longer his. Theie was nothing to do till 
the other lost some of his steam, was his thought, and he 
grinned to himsell as he deliheiately ducked so as to re- 
ceive a heavy blow on the top of his head. It was a wicked 
thing to do, yet eminently lair according to the rules ol 
the boxing game. A man was supposed to take care of his 
own knuckles, and it he insisted on hitting an opponent 
on the lop ol the head he did so at his own peril. King 
could have ducked lower and let the blow whiz harmlessly 
past, but he remembered his own early fights and how he 
smashed his first knuckle on the head ot the Welsh Terror. 
He was but playing the game. That duck had accounted 
for one of Sandel’s knuckles. Not that Sandel would mind 
it now. He would go on, superbly regardless, hitting as 
hard as ever throughout the fight. But later on, when the 
long ring battles had begun to tell, he would regret that 
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knuckle and look back and remember how he smashed it 
on Tom King’s head. 

The first round was all Sandel’s, and he had the house 
yelling with the lapidity of his whirlwind rushes. He over- 
whelmed Kmg with avalanches of punches, and King did 
nothing. He ne\ei struck once, eontenting himsclt with 
covering up, blocking and ducking and clinching to avoid 
punishment He occasionally feinted, shook his head when 
the weight of a punch landed, and moved stolidly about, 
nevei Icapmg or springing or wasting an ounce of strength. 
Sandel must foam the froth of youth away bclore discreet 
age could dale to retaliate All King’s movements were 
slow and methociiv u and his hewv-hdded, slow-moving 
eyes gave him the ocai incc of being h ill asleep or dazed. 
Yet they were c>cs that saw cver\ thing, that had been 
trained to SeC even thing through all his twenty years and 
odd in the ring Thty wi'ic eyes that did not blink or waver 
bcfoic an impcndirj b’ovv, but that co(»lly saw and meas- 
ured distance 

Seated in his ctMncr foi the mmute’s lesl at the end of 
the round, he ' i> hick with oulsii etched legs his arms 
resting on the ncht angle ol the ropes, his chest and 
abdomen heaving i rankly and deeply as he gulped down 
the an driven by the tovvels ot his second . He listened with 
closed c>es to the voices of the house “Why don’t yeh 
fight, Tom?’' many were crying “Yeh ain’t afraid of ’im, 
are yeh^” 

“Muscle-bound,’' he heard a man on a fi ont scat com- 
ment. “He can’t move quicker. Two to one on Sandel, m 
quids.” 

The gong struck and the two men advanced from their 
corners. Sandel came forward fully thrde quarters of the 
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Sdistance, eager to begin again; but King was content to 
ltdvance the shorter distance. It was in line with his policy 
economy. He had not been well trained, and he had 
not had enough to eat, and every step counted. Besides, he 
liad already walked two miles to the ringside. It was a repe- 
tition of the first round, with Sandel attacking like a 
whirlwind and with the audience indignantly demanding 
Why King did not fight. Beyond feinting and several slowly 
delivered and ineffectual blows he did nothing save block 
and stall and clinch, Sandel wanted to make the pace fast, 
while King, out of his wisdom, refused to accommodate 
him. He grinned with a certain wistful pathos in his ring- 
battered countenance, and went on cherishing his strength 
with the jealousy of which only age is capable. Sandel was 
youth, and he threw his strength away with the munificent 
abandon of youth. To King belonged the ring generalship, 
the wisdom bred of long, aching fights. He watched with 
cool eyes and head, moving slowly and waiting for Sandel’s 
froth to foam away. To the majority of the onlookers it 
seemed as though King was hopelessly outclassed, and tlicy 
voiced their opinion in offers of three to one on Sandel. 
But there were wise ones, a few, who knew King of old 
time, and who covered what they considered easy money. 

The third round began as usual, one-sided, with Sandel 
doing all the leading and delivering all the punishment. A 
half minute had passed when Sandel, overconfident, left an 
opening. King’s eyes and right arm flashed in the same 
instant. It was his first real blow — a hook, with the twisted 
arch of the arm to make it iigid, and with all the weight 
of the half-pivoted body behind it. It was like a sleepy- 
seeming lion suddenly thrusting out a lightning paw. Sandel, 
caught an the side of the jaw, was felled like a bullock. 
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The audience gasped and murmured awe-stricken applau^ 
The man was not muscle-bound, after all, and he couK 
drive a blow like a trip hammer. 

Sandel was shaken He rolled over and attempted tc 
rise but the sharp jells from his seconds to take the counj 
restrained him. He knelt on one knee, ready to rise, ant 
waited, while the reteiee stood over him, counting thi 
seconds loudly in his ear. At the ninth he rose in fightin{ 
attitude, and Tom King, facing him, knew regret that th< 
blow had not been an inch nearer the point of the jaw 
That would have been a knockout, and he could have 
ried the thirty quid home to the missus and the kiddies. 

The round continued to the end of its three minutes 
Sandel for the first time respectful of his opponent ant 
King slow of movement and sleepy-eyed as ever. As thj 
round neared its close, King, warned of the fact by sigtw 
of the seconds ciouching outside ready for the spring il 
through the ropes, worked the fight around to his owl 
corner And when the gong struck, he sat down imme 
diately on the waiting stool, while Sandel had to walk ai 
the way across the diagonal of the square to his owl 
corner It was a little thing, out it was the sum of littk 
things that counted Sandel was compelled to walk thai 
many more steps, to give up that much energy, and to lost 
a part of the precious minute of rest. At the beginning oj 
every round King loafed slowly out from his corner, fore* 
ing his opponent to advance the greater distance. The etiC 
of every round found the fight maneuvered by King intc 
his own corner so that he could immediately sit down. 

Two more rounds went by, in which King was parsi- 
monious of effort and Sandel prodigal. The latter’s attempt 
to force a fast pace made King uncomfortable, 4or a fail 
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percentage of the mulutudmous blons showered upon him 
went home Yet King pci si *cd in his doeged slowness, 
despite the cr\ing of the >oung hotheads lor him to go m 
and fight Ag un in the spth lound S indLl vv is careless, 
again Tom Kines fearful iieht flashed out to the jaw and 
again Sandcl tocA the nine sceonds count 

By the sc\cnth lound Smdcis pink of condition w is 
gone and he sellkd down to whit he knew was to bc^the 
hardest fmhl in his oncncicc lorn km 4 w is an old un 
but a bellcT old • n ih n hid c\l! c icouni^rtd — an old 
un who u\u lo i I K i who w I's lenii V mV ahl it 
deknse wIksi.II<'\ h id unp ili of tkm’kdclu') and 
who hil i kind m > tUhci li pi iIkIiss 1 oni 

Kin<* d >rsd nn M (i 1 1 H nmti K » ins b iticd 
knucUcs M I hixw ihif t M li tut Lounl ‘ the 
knuckk ^ w i f !('» 1 1 I M I • \s li ** It 1 1 h's comer 
gl mcin ’ c ii in i itrU lie m ) 1 c imc to hm 

that the i" 1 < I h \v I (. i 11 in 1 ^ nul ^ \ oiid \ ouk ci> 1 

slitiik i vi 0^ si ni ) i) wwm In Hm ihu v' is the 
tioublc s nUl ill si b o iiL 1 o Id i> n pu n IK 
lacked H L wi d n 1 n I iV in \ t loi I >1 I ) l 1 i \ i> 

to biP 11 ' 1 M'l Jih 1 • whep wi^d Ml \ I his \ ) ill 

would h Lll 1 'll n 1 \ n il 

king ti ok \ iJ\ Ml h 1 new fk 'km.! missed 
an oppoituniiv d lU p<I n l* i mim mu t (U Ihs. 
clinches Ins si nikki dio\s sii K into Iul t>thci s ills In 
the philosophy ol th I i sH)ukki w as good is a 
punsh so t II s ti Ml t c w i co ul nul mci i u l it dcil 
bettci so lai as conesnud l spciulitui l ol cMort Alsn m the 
clinches king ivscd his weight on hs opponent and was 
loath to let go I his comptlkd iht inic’-fcrence ol the 
relciec who loic them 'put ilwa\s assi^^d by Sandcl, 
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who had not yet learned to rest. He could not refrain from 
using those gloiious flying arms and writhing muscles of his, 
and when the other rushed into a clinch, striking shoulder 
against ribs, and with head icsting under Sandel’s left arm 
Sandcl almo'^t invaiiablv swung his light behind his own 
back and into the piojccting face. It was a clcvei stioKe, 
much adn ired by the audiLiice, but it wa^ not dangerous, 
end w IS, Ihcrcfoic, just iliat mui^h wasted strength. But 
Sandcl was tnckss and iinav uc o( liniilations, and king 
ennned and doggedly cndiued 

Sindel developed a here' right to the body, which made 
i apiK II that k‘i'»g \v I tikmg an cnoi nuvjs amount ‘of 
pup'shmeni, .inJ h v i*' onK the old ntigslLO who ap- 
prcc-iihd die cal toach o» kuu s Itl glovt to the othci's 
biceps lesi n. toie the mupki oI the blow It was tiue, the 
blow laiulv I cuvli tiiTK, hot etch time it was robfxd ot its 
I owei by th jt \ ch on the bic»..ps In ll)( ninih loiind three 
iiiiKs 11 a nunute knn^s light Ikoklc! its twisted aich 
to the j iw and thicc times Sandcl s bod>, licavv as it was, 
was kvLjcd to *he m d t ich lime he look the nine seconds 
allowed hill 1 ul lose to his lv.tt shakui cOid jaiicrl, but 
'■till stion ^ lie h ul lost much ol his spc< d and he wasted 
less efioit He w i l!_litmg tnim!> but be continued to 
draw upon his cliitf i^^scr nhieh wa^ youth king's chief 
assci w*is esi^Li \s his \ital ly h d dimmed and his 
vigor abuted he had Kplicvd tlKin vilh cunning, with 
vMscioni bom of the lonj (f^hts and witii a caiclul shepherd- 
ing of strength Not alone h i 1 he learned nevci to make a 
supcilluous movement but he had le u ned how to seduce 
an opponent into thi owing lii> strength away Again and 
again, by Icint of fool and hand and body, he continued 
to inveigle Sandcl into leaping back, ducking, or counter* 
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ing. King rested, but he never permitted Sandel to rest. 
It was the strategy of age. 

Early in the tenth lound King began stopping the other’s 
rushes with straight lefts to the face, and Sandel, giown 
wary, responded by drawing the lett, then by ducking it 
and delivering his light in a swinging hook to the side of 
the head. It was too high up to be vitally effective; but 
when first it landed King knew the old, familiar descent of 
the black veil of unconsciousness acioss his mind. Tor the 
instant, or lor the slightest fraction of an instant, rathci, 
he ceased. In the one moment he saw his opponent duck- 
ing out of his field of vision and the b.ickgiound ol while, 
watching faces; in the next moment he ag un saw his 
opponent and the background of faces. It was as il he had 
slept for a time and just opened his eyes again, and yet 
the intcival of unconsciousness was so microscopically short 
that there had been no time for him to fall I he audience 
saw him totter and his knees give, and then s.iv\ him iccover 
and tuck his chin dcepci into the shcltei ol his Icll shouldei. 

Several times Sandel lepeatcd the blow, keeping King 
partially dazed, and then the laliei worked out his defense, 
which was also a counter. Feinting with his left, he took a 
half step backward, at the same time uppercutting with the 
whole strength ot his right. So accurately was it timed that 
it landed squarely on Sandcl’s lace in the lull, downward 
sweep of the duck, and Sandel lifted in the air and curled 
backward, striking the mat on hl^ head and shoulders. 
Twice King achie\ed this, then tuincd loose and hammered 
his opponent to the ropes. He ga\c Sandel no chance to 
rest or to set himself, but smashed blow in upon blow till 
the house rose to its feet and the air was filled with an 
Unbroken roar of applause. But Sandel’s strength and ^n- 
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durance were superb, and he continued to stay on his feet. 
A knockout seemed certain, and a captain ot police, ap- 
palled at the dread lul punishment, aiose by the ringside 
to st^p the fight The gong struck foi the end of the round 
and Sandcl staggcied to his comer, piotesting to the captain 
that he was sound and stiong To piove it, he threw two 
back aiT-spiings and the police c iptain give in 

Tom king k ining hick in his cornci and breathing 
hard, wa'* disappointed It the light had been stopped, the 
leferee, peitoice, would have icndcicd him the dccisio^ 
and the purse would h ivc been his Unlike Sandel, he was 
not fighting for gloj\ or carcei, but tor thirty quid And 
now Sandel would recuperate in the niinute ot rest 

Youth Will be seised — this saying fl ishcd into king’s 
mind and he rcmembeicd the hi si time he had hcaid it, 
the night when he h id put awa\ Stowshei Bill The toff who 
had bought him a drink altci the fight and patted him on the 
shouldci had used those words Youth will he scived’ The 
toff was right Ard on th it night in the long ago he had 
been \outh Tonu^ht \outh sat in the opposite corner As for 
hiinscll, he h id been tighting k 1u It an hour now, and he 
was an old man Had he tough! like Sandel, he would not 
have lasted fit teen minutes But the point was that he did not 
recupeiate Those upstanding aitcncs and that sorely tried 
heait woifrd not enable him to gathei strength in the 
intervals between the round*- And he had not had sufficient 
strength in him to begin with His legs were heavy under 
him and beginning to cianip He should not have walked 
those two miles to the fight And ihcie was the stc ik which 
he had got up longing for that moining A great and tcinble 
hatred rose up m him for the butchers who had refused 
him credit It was hard foi an old man to go into a fight 
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Without enough to eat And a ^iece of steak was such a little 
thing, a few pennies at .best; yet it meant thirty quid 
to him 

With the gong that opened the eleventh round Sandel 
rushed, making a show of freshness which he did not really 
possess king knew it for what il was — a bluff as old as the 
game itsell He clinched to save himself then, going ‘free, 
allowed Sanvlel to get set This was what king desned He 
feinted with his left, diew the answenng duck and swinging 
upwaid hook, then made the hall step hickward, delivered 
the uppciLUt lull to the face and ciumpled Sandel ovci 
to the mat \ftci that he nevci let him lest, lectiving 
punishment himsell but inflicting far moic, smashing Sandel 
to the lopis lic>oking ind diixing all mannci of blows into 
him, tCiUim^ iw ly Irom his cliiuhev or punching him out 
of attempted i Inches and e^ci wfun Sindel Vv'ould have 
fallen, catch n ‘ him with one upldtmg h me* and wilh the 
other immedi a^l\ sm ishnn hi n im the ropes vi.eie fie 
couKl not I 11 

I he hoiuc b' this lime h d jik mid ind it w is his 
hc'iuse, ncub ^\cr\ voi^l \i-liing Cjo if lorn’’ ' Ciet ’im’ 
Get im’ 'louvj ‘»ol im Ion' \cni\c ol ’mi^ It mis 
to Iv \ wli ilwind In ph ind th u w i'. what a ringside 
judien^e p mi lo see 

And Tom kiim who lor h dt in houi hid conserved his 
strength now Cvp^ndcd U modimliN m the one great clToit 
he knew he hid in him It was his one chance — now or 
not at all His stiength was w mi.e^ t ist and his hope was 
that before the last ol ii ebbed out ol him be would have 
beaten his opponent dc^wu loi the i^ount And as he con- 
tinued to strike and fc^ice, coo!l> estimating the weight 
of his blows and the quality ot the damage wrought, he 
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realized how haid a man Sandcl was to knock out Stamina 
and endurance ^^cle his to an cxtrenie deeree, and they weie 
the virgin stamina md cndui mcc ol youth Sandcl wa^ 
certainly a coming m »n lie h id it in him Only out of such 
rugged hbcT weic ilclsoIuI hgnters fashioned 

Sindel w u reeling and stieecimg hut Tom King’s legs 
weic Cl imj ipg and lus knacl Ils going hack on him Yet he 
steeled himsLlr to sUi c iho (kicc blovvs, cvciy one of 
\\hieh brou<dit lu u.sh to I is toituicd hinds Though now 
he w IS iccL \ p pi V.1 ^ H pi Ills m nl he vVas weaken- 
ing IS r ij idh cis ii L hLi ms bio v vv U nomc, but there 

wis no Ion li th 'Vd^ht ’^ch^ d I' m ind each blow 
w IS tlie icsib^ v.vdc cl‘oit Ol will }Jis legs were 

like kid mJ dll d m »blv n ulc hii i while 

ShuIlIs bicl' s ud r this ^\mftoii lx m calling 
cnc )u nx n to tlu i p 

king w s 1 uiud to 1 I in si ol clu it lie dclivcicd two 

blows in sLitc*- on- i »l t i liiflo t >o hi h to the sol ii 

pii vPs ml i »i ht c os o 1 1C 1 ley wf 1C not heav> 
bK>v s X ik 1 vl ii i cd \ IS S ijk cl In \\ he went down 

and ’i\ cp IV 1 I 1 i. c ol o d him shodting 

the coiin^ o t‘iL d scvi ink in h s ii Tl beioic Mic tenth 
sccnn I w IS L 1 • d I i j ^Ix b ’’ l a is lo t the 

house ^to ) • 1 H 'kl siLii ki i ^ uskd ;p trsinbhng 
legs A moil ' o n c s > i\>u him ind ^ lIo t bis eye> 
the sea of fac id nil sv\ i cd wink to hib c us, as 

from a icm m di^ cl cimc the count ol the lelerec Yet 
lie looked iiDun me lubl \ bs li w is impossible that a 
man so pnnisn d rouki use 

Op]> >outii c xiki ii>c and Smdcl lo-iC At the fourth 
second he lubcd ovc’ on his f xc and groped blindly for 
the lopcs B\ he seventh second he hid dr iggcd himself 
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to his knee, where he rested, his head rolling groggily on 
his shoulders. As the referee cried “Nine!” Sandel stood 
upright, in proper stalling position, his left aim wrapped 
about his lace, his light wrapped about his stomach. Thus 
were his vital points guarded, while he lurched toiward 
toward King in the hope ol cflfecting a clinch and gaining 
more lime. 

At the inslant Sandel arose, King was at him, but 
the two blows he delivered wcie muffled on the stalled arms. 
The next moment Sandel was in the clinch and holding on 
despeiately while the refeiec stio\e to diag the two men 
apart. King helped to lorcc himsell fiee He knew the 
rapidity with which youth iccoveied, and he knew that 
Sandel was his it he could pi event that recovery. One 
stiff punch would do it. Sandel was his, indubitably his. He 
had outgcneialcd him, outlought him, outpointed him. 
Sandel jceled out of the clinch, balanced on the hairline be- 
tween deleat oi survival. One good blow would topple him 
over and down and out And Tom King, in a flash of bitter- 
ness, lemembeicd the piece ol steal' and wished that he 
had it then behind that ncccssaiy punch he must deliver. 
He nerved himsclt tor the blow, but it was not heavy 
enough nor swilt enough. Sandel swaved but did not fall, 
staggciing back to the lopcs and holding on. King stag- 
gered after him, and, with a pang like that of dissolution, 
delivered another blow. But his body had dcseitcd him. 
All that was left of him was a fighting intelligence that was 
dimmed and clouded tiom exhaustion. The blow that was 
aimed for the jaw struck no higher than the shoulder. He 
had willed the blow higher, but the tiied muscles had not 
been able to obe>. And, Irom the impact of the blow, 
Tom King himself reeled back and nearly fell. Once again 
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he strove. This time his. punch missed altogether, and £roi^ 
absolute weakness he fell against Sandel and clinche^ 
holding on to him to save himsclt from sinking to the floof. 

King did not attempt to tree himsclt. He had shot hisi 
bolt. He was gone. And youth had been seivcd. Even in' 
the clinch he could feci Sandel growing stronger against 
him. When the referee thrust them apail, there, before 
his eyes, he saw youth recuperate. From instant to instant 
wSandel grew stiongcr. Tlis punches, weak and futile at firsts 
became stiff and accurate. Tom King's bleared eyes saw 
the gloved list diiving at his jaw, and he willed to guard it 
by interposing his arm He saw the danger, willed the^ict; 
but the arm w<is too heavy It seemed burdened with a 
hundiodwc’ght oi lead. It would not fifi itself, and he strove 
to lilt It witli his soul Then the gloved fist landed home. He 
experienced a sharp snap that was like an electric spark* 
and simiilt ineously the veil of blackness enveloped him. 

When he opened his eyes again he WdS in his corner, and 
he hcaid the >clling of the audience like the roar of the 
surf at Bondi Beach. A wet sponge was being pressed 
against the base ot his brain, and Sid vSullivan was blowing 
cold water in a refreshing sp*'ay over his face and chest. 
His gloves had already been removed, and Sandel, bend- 
ing over him, was shaking his hand. He bore no ill will 
toward the man who had put him out, and he returned the 
grip with a heartiness that made hi" battered kunckles 
protest. Then Sandel stepped to the center of the ring and 
the audience hushed its pandemonium to hear him accept 
young Pronto’s challenge and offer to increase the side 
bet to one hundred pounds. King looked on apathetically 
while his seconds mopped the streaming water from him* 
dried his face, and prepared him to leave the ring. He felt 
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hungiy It was not the oitiinary, gnawing kind, but a great 
faintness, a palpitation at the pit of the stomacli (hat com- 
municated ilseli to all his body He lemenihcred back into 
the fight to the moment wlicn he had Sandcl s\^aying and 
tottering on the lianlme balance ol defeat Ah that piece of 
steak would h,i\e done il^ He hid lacked just that lot the 
decisive blow, and he had lost it was all becaLue ol the 
piece ol steak 

H IS seconds vvcie lialf suppoilire liun a, the\ helped 
him thiough the rope, ile tore lice jiom them ducked 
througli the lopes unaidcu and le.ipcd he i\ il\ to the floor, 
followini! on tin n heels as lhc\ Uxced i p issuge loi him 
down the ciowded cenh r aisle Ica\ine the clic^smg room 
for the sticct in the enti nice to I'm hill s^iiiie >iuing 
fellow spoke to hmi 

“W^ didn't >uh lo in an' gel im wjien Miff 'id 'im^ 
the young Icllow asked 

“Aw go to hell’" sa»«l 1 1 ni king ind passed down the 
steps to the sidewalk 

I he doois ol the public house at d e' eoip^» weie swing- 
ing widi and he saw the lights «ind Ike •ox h mUcmIs 
hcaid the m tn\ voiei^s iliscus^ing thi. fndil a«H{ tin i lospe - 
ous chink ed monev on tSie h.a Soini bah called to him 
to have ii dnnl }Ie he’-ii lU d poiecptibh, then letuscd 
and went on his w n 

He had ikH a eoj’ipei m Ins po^fet, and the walk 

home seemed V Cl \ long He wasceitainh getting old Cross- 
ing the l')omain he sat do\' n suddwnh on a bench, unnerved 
by the thought ot the lUissU'. sillin » up te»i hm'i wailing to 
learn the outcome ol the liglit W at was iiaidei tlian any 
knockout and it seemed almost impossible to lace. 

He Icit weak anti soie, wild tlie pam of his smashed 
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knuckles warned him that, c\en it he could find a job 
at navvy Moik, it would be a week beloie he could grip a 
pick handle ot a shovel The hunger palpitation at the pit 
of the stomach was sickening blis wretchedness over- 
whelmed him and int(^ his c\e> came an unwonted moisiuie. 
]-l ’ covLTcd 1 ISC with 'ms hands and, as he cried, he 
icmembered Stow-'liei Bill md I ow he hid sc’Vlu him that 
ni'du m the Ion; a^^-o Poor old Slowshci UiDt lie could 
undcistand now why Bill hid cned in the dicssing looii). 
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I met him first in a hurricane; and though wc had gone 
through the hurricane on the same schooner, it was ribt 
until the schooner had gone to pieces under us that 1 first 
laid eyes on him. Without doubt I had seen him with the 
rest or the Kanaka crew on board, but I had not con- 
sciously been aware of his existence, for the Petite Jeanne 
was rather overcrowded. In addition to her eight or ten 
Kanaka seamen, her white captain, mate, and supercargo, 
and her six cabin passengers, she sailed from Rangiroa with 
something like eighty-five deck passengers — Paumotans and 
Tahitians, men, women, and children each with a trade box, to 
say nothing of sleeping mats, hhnkcts, and clothes bundles. 

The pearling season in the Paurdotus was over, and all 
hands were returning to Tahiti. The six of us cabin pas- 
sengers were pearl buyers. Two were Americans, one was 
Ah Choon (the whitest Chinese T have ever known), one 
was a German, one was a Polish Jew, and 1 completed the 
half dozen. 

It had been a prosperous season. Not one of us had cause 
for complaint, nor one of the eighty-five deck passengers 
either. All had done well, and all were looking forward to 
a rest-off and a good time in Papeete. 
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Of course the Petite Jenniu was ovei loaded She was only 
seventy tons, and she had no i ight to cany a tithe of the mob 
she had on board Beneath hci hatches she was crammed 
and jammed with pearl '.hell and copra Fven the trade 
room was packed lull with shell It was a mn lelc that the 
sai'tas could work her There was no movi'‘> ibout the 
decl [ley simply climbed hick and <otln ak>i the rail, 
in the nmhttimc llicy w dl ( d upon tlu' ‘'V pa who 
car^ eted the deck 1 II swe ii two deep 0!i and d v \ue 
pn and chickens on deck c nd sacks ol \ m s, while ^ei\ 
conceivable pi ice v Ilsoi^lJ witn sImiils o*^ ^iiinkina 
coc >nuts and bunchc^- ol b in in is On both «^^d^^ ^ .tween 
the tore and main <]iu>ueis gu\s h d Ken >tictv.hed, 
just low enough loi the ton boom to swing e<c ir, m I tiorn 
e<ich ol these gii\s at le ts* hitv bunches ol ban mas wcic 
suspended 

It promised to b. a nHss^ piss ge rv^n if we did make 
it in the two or thue d^v th it would have b.e.i lequiiod 
li the soiilhe isl tiades Iiad I eeri blowing hesh But they 
weienl blowing iiesh Allei die fust five oais tlic trade 
died .iwa\ in i dv^/en oi so Msping Ians The ca’m con- 
tiniu d all tti u mpbi md the next d ly— one or those glar ing, 
glassy ealm> whin the \ei\ thougiit ot onenii'g ones eyes 
to I lok at It is suibcu nl to c uise a he id i^he 

1 he second d i\ a mm dud -m I isiei K!nu<er, one of 
the best divers that sc ison in the 1 igoon Sm illpox — Ih it 
IS what it was, though how smallpox could conic on board, 
when tlicic hid been no known c iscs ^ishoie wlicn we Iclt 
Rangiroa, is beyond me iherc it was th. smallpox, 
a man dead, and three others densn on then t acks 

There was nothing to be done Wc could not segregate 
the sick, nor could wc caic loi them Wc vcie packed like 
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sardmesi. There was nothing to do but lot and die — that is, 
there was nothing to do *iltci the night that followed the 
fust death. On that night the mate, the supcieaigo, the 
Polish lew, and loin nati\c divcis sne.ikcd awMy in the large 
vvhtilL’poat 1 hey wci e ne\ ci hL«\id ot aiMin In the morning 
the af>tai»^ promptiv scuttled ihe i\.majni ig boats and there 
we weie 

That dn thcie wcie two deaths, the (olluwmg d.iy three; 
then It lumped to eight It is cm lous to sec how we t. ok 
It Jhe mines, loi inst« nee lell into a condition ol dumb, 
sloljd le ii The captain —('^iidouse, his name was, a French- 
man- became veiy ner\o'.'> md voluble. He attinlly 
Ihc iv\ Itches He WeeS a large, fleshy man, weighing at 
least tv\o hundied pound‘s and h^ nu. ' ly became a taith- 
iul lepi cscntation ol a (iiii\e'ing jelly mountain of fat. 

The Ociman, the two Ai k leans, and mv^clf bought up 
all the scotch whisk v and pioceedcd <o stay dumk The 
theoiy was beautilul — namcl\, il we ke, t ourselves soaked 
m alcohol every smallpov gii m tliat came into contact with 
us would imnicdiatcly be scoiched to a cinder And the 
lhcoi\ woiked. though \ must coilcss that ik ithci Captain 
Ouduine noi Ah Choon w^ic uTacked b\ tlie disease either. 
The ricnchmin did not diiiiK at all, vvhilc Ah Choon 
lestricted hmiscll to one dunk dail> 

Tt was a pretty time 1 he sun, going in i noithcin declina- 
tion, w i** sliaight ovciheatl I here was wind, except for 
licquenL squalls, which blew fiercely lor from five minutes 
to hall an hour, and wound up by deluging us with lain. 
Aftei each squall the av^^tul sun would come out, drawing 
clouds of steam liom the sOw ked decks. 

The steam wms not nice It was the vapoi of death, 
freighted with millions and millions ot gcims. We always 
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took another drink when we saw it going up from the dead 
and dying, and usually we took two or three more drinks, 
mixing them exceptionally stitl Also we made it a rule to 
take an additional several each time they hove the dead over 
to the sharks that swarmed about us 

We had a week ol it, and then the whisky gave out It 
IS just as well or I shouldn’t he alive now It took a sober 
man to pull thiou‘:ih what followed as you will agree when 
I mention the littL fact that only two men did puJI thioiigh 
The other man w^is the heathen — at least, that w is what 
I heard Captiin Oudouse c ill him at the mcMiiLiil 1 first 
became awaie ot the heathen s existence But to com^ back 

It was at the end ol the week with the whiskv gone and 
the pearl buyers sober that 1 happened to glance cJ the 
barometer th it hung in the cabin compamonw i\ It s 
normal icgistei in the P lumotus w is 20 00, and it w is quite 
customary to sec it vacilhte between 20 and '^0 00, or 
even 30 0^, but to see it *is I s iw it down to 20 62, was 
sufficient to sober the most di unken peail bu\ci that evei 
incinerated smallpov mieiobcs m scotch vvhiskv 

I called Captain Oudouse s attention to it onl\ to be 
informed that he hid watched it goini» down loi sevcial 
hours Thcic was little to do but th it little he did very 
wellj considering the circumstances He took ofT the light 
sails, shortened light down to storm canvas, spread life 
lines, and waited loi the wind His mistake lay in what he 
did after the wind e ime He hove to on the port tack, 
which was the right thing to do south ot the Equator it — 
and there was the rub — if one were not m the diiect path of 
the hurricane 

We were in the diiect path I could see that by the steady 
mercase ot the wind and the equally steady fall of the 
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barometer. 1 wanted him to turn and rim with the wind, 
on the port quarter until the barometer ceased falling* 
and then to heave to We argued till he \\as reduced to 
h>stena, but budge he would not The worst of it was that 
1 cjuld not get the rest ol the peail hiiycis to back me 
up Who was I, an>way, lo know moic tihout the sea and 
its wiys than a properly qualified c was what was 

in their minds, 1 knev 

Of coiiise the sea rose with the wind lugbtlully, and I 
shall never forget the frst Ihicc seas ih*. Petite Jeanne 
shipped She had la lien off, as vesseK do at times wken 
ho\L to and the first sea made a clean breach The file lines 
were only lor the strong and wen, and little good were they 
eVvO tor them when the women and children the bananas 
and coconuts, the pigs and trade boxes, the sick and the 
d> ng were swept along in a solid, screeching, groaning 
nic ss 

The second sea tilled the Petite Jeanne* 6 decks flush with 
the rails and as her stiMn sank down and her bow tossed 
skw^ lid, all the miserable dunnage of life and luggage 
pou cd itt It was a human tonent They came head first, 
feet fii t, sidewise, rolling over and over twisting, squirnt- 
ing, writhing, and crumpling up Now and again one caught 
a grip on a stanchion oi a rope, biu the weight of the 
bodies behind tore such grips loose. 

One man I noticed fetch up, head on and square on, with 
the stuboaid hitt His head cracked like an egg. 1 saw 
what wa*- coming, spiang on lop of the cabin, and trom 
there into the mainsail itself Ah Choon and one of the 
Americans tried to follow me, but I was one |ump ahead 
of them The American was swept away and over the stern 
like a piece of chaff Ah Choon caught a spoke of the wheel 
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and swung in behind it. But a strapping Rarotonga wahine 
(woman) — she must have weighed two hundred and fifty — 
brought up against him and got an aim around his neck 
He clutched the Kanaka stceisman with his other hand, 
and just at that moment the schooner flung down to stai- 
board 

The rush of bodies and sea that was coming along jhc 
poll runway between the cabin and the rail turned abiuptl> 
and poured to staiboaid Awa\ they went — \\ohin( Ah 
Choon, and stceisman; and I sweat 1 saw Ah C boon giin 
at me with philosophic icsigntition as he clened the rai! 
and went undci 

The third sea — the biggest of the thicc — did not do so 
much damage By the time it arrived neailv cvLr>hod\ was 
in the ngging On deck pci Inns a do/en g.spin^, hill- 
drowned, and hali-stunncd wicKhcs weie rol’nig anout oi 
attempling to ciawl into s Lt\ Tnev went bv the bond 
as did the wreck igc ol the twvi lemaming boats I be othei 
pearl bu\eis an<l nnscll bnween >cas man igcd lo get about 
fillcen women and childion into tne cabin an 1 bitlened 
dov\n 1 itile good it did the pool creUurcs n tiie end 

Wind’ Out ol all m\ c^peIlMlce 1 could not lii\e be- 
lieved it pos>ible the wind to blow as it did \hue is no 
dcsciibing il llo-\ cm Jeanbe a nnhtm.hC^ It was 
the s.ime way wnli ih it wind It toic the clothes oil our 
bodies. J say toh f' cm of/ and 1 mean it 1 .uii nut asking 
you to believe d I am mcicly tclhng something th it I saw 
and Iclt. there aie times when I d^ not believe it mv'-eh 
I went Ihiougli it, and tint is cnoiuh One could not face 
that wnnd and live. Il was a monstrous tiling, and the most 
monstrous thing about it was that it inci cased and continued 
to increase 
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Imagine countless millions and billion^ of tons of sand. 
Imagine this sand tearing along at ninety, a hundred, a 
hundred and twenty, or any other number of miles per hour 
Imiginc, fuithei, this sand to be invisible, impalpable, yet 
to letain all the weight and density oL sand Do all this, and 
you may get a vague inkling ot what that wind waS like. 

Perhaps sand is not the light comparison Consider it 
mud, invisible, impalpt )lc, but heavy as mud Nay, it goes 
bc>ond that Consider evei> molecule of an to be a mud- 
bank m itself Ihcn try to imai/ine the multitudinous im- 
PiUt ot mudbanks No, it is beyond me 1 anguage may^be 
adequate tt) express the oidinir^ conditions of life, but it 
cannot pos'.ibh expiess any of tne conditions of so enor- 
mous a bl '‘t wind It >^ould hive been better had I 
stuck by m\ onginil intcnt'on ot not attempting a 
description 

I Will si\ this niucii the s i whuh had risen at fiist, 
was beaten dow i hv ih it wind Moie, il seemed as if the 
V hoiC ocean hid been >iick(d up in the maw of the hur- 
ri^ me md hurled on ih ough tnat pojtioii ot space which 
prcMOLislv h 'd he^n occiqued hy t‘ e an 

Ot course ouf e tn\ iS h i 1 gone • ^ng hcloie Hut Captain 
Oiidousc hid on the Jiinrt somclhing 1 had never 

helots seen on a South ^e i schoonei — a sea an^^hor It was 
a conical c nv •>, bag the mouth ol whiwh was kept open by 
a huge hoop ol non I he >ei anclior was bi idled something 
like a kite, so th it bit into the witer as a kite bites into 
the air, biit with i ddTc rente The sea anchor lemaincd just 
undei the suiLue ol the ocean in a pei pcndicul ir position. 
A long line, in tuin, connected il with the schooner. As a 
result the Petite Jeanne rode bow on to the wind and to what 
sea there was 
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The situation really would have been lavorable had wc 
not been in the path of the storm True, the wind itself 
tore our canvas out of the gaskets, jerked out oui topmasts, 
and made a ralTle of our running gear, but still we would 
have come through nicch had we not been square in front 
of the advancing stoim center I hat was what fi\cd us J 
was in a slate of stunned numbed p.iial>zcd collap'^o 
from enduring the inipaLi of the wind, and 1 think 1 was 
just about rculy to give up and die when the center smote 
us. The blow wc reccned was an absolute lull There was not 
a breath of an The cft^ct on one was sickening 

Remembei that for hours we had been been at tciiific 
muscular tension, wiihslandini. the awful pressure ot that 
wind. And then, suddenh, (he piessuit was icmo\cd T 
know that I felt as thouch I was about to exp^iUd to fly 
apart in all dneclions It seemed as if evciy atom com- 
posing my body was icpcilin » everv other atom and was on 
the verge of lushing oil incsistiblc into space But that 
lasted only lor a mom^ nt fXstiuction w is upon us 

In the absence of the wind and p'LSsire the sea lose It 
jumped, It leaped it soared stramht towud the clouds 
Remember, tiom cveiv point ot the com} a^js that incon- 
ceivable wind was blowing m toward the s-cntci ot calm 
The result was that the seas sprang up liom every point 
of the compass fhere was no wind to check them They 
popped up like corks iclcascd fiom the bottom of a pail 
of water There was no s\stem to them no stibility They 
were hollow, maniacal seas They were eighty feet high 
at the least The> were not seas at all Thc> resembled no 
sea a man had e\cr seen 

They were splashes, monstrous splashes — that is aM, 
Splashes that were eighty feet high Eighty t They were more 
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than eighty. They went over our mastheads They were 
spouts, explosions. They were drunken They fell anywhere, 
anvhow They jostled one anothei, they collided They 
rushed together and collapsed unon one another, or fell 
apart like a thousand waterfalls all at once. It was no ocean 
any man had ever di earned ot that huiricane center. It 
was confusion thrice confounded It was anarchy It was a 
hell pit ot sea water gone mad 

The Petite Jeanne* 1 don’t know The heathen told me 
afterwards that he dal not know She was literally torn 
apart, ripped wide open beaten into a pulp, smashed int» 
kindling wood, annihilated Wivm I came to I was in the 
watei, swimming automatic if!\ t'H)Ugh I was about two 
thuds drowned How 1 got theic T had no recollection I 
remembered seeing the Petite Jeanne fly to pieces at what 
must have been the instant thit m> own consciousness was 
bulleted out of me But there I was, with nothing to do 
but make the best of it, and in thit best there was little 
promise The wind was blowing a<Mm the sea was much 
smaller and moic legulir and I 1 new that I had passed 
through the center I oitunately there v ere no sharks about 
The hurncanc had dissipated the lavenoiis horde that had 
surrounded the death ship and led oti the dead 

It was about midd ly when the Petite Jeanne went to 
pieces, and it must have been two hours afterward when 
I picked up with one of hci hatch covers. Thick rain was 
driving at the time, and it was the merest chance that flung 
me and the hatch covei together A short length of line 
was trailing from the rope handle, and I knew that I was 
good for a day, at least, if the shaiks did not return. Three 
hours later, possibly a little longer, sticking close to the 
cover, and with closed e}cs concentrating my whole soul 
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upon the task of breathing in enough air to keep me going 
and at the same time of avoiding breathing in enough 
water to drown me, it seemed to me that I heard voices. 
The rain had ceased, and wind and sea were easing marvel- 
ously. Not twenty icet away from me, on another hatch 
cover, were Capi*iin Oudousc and the heathen. They were 
fighting over the possession ol the cover — at , least, the 
Frenchman was. 

**P(ucn tuui !'' I heard him scream, and at the same time 
I saw him kick the Kanaka. 

Now Captain Oiidouso had lost all his clothes c\cc['l his 
shoes, and they wore heavy brogans. It was a cruel blow, 
for it caught the heathen on the mouth and the point ot ihc 
chin, hall stunning him I looked lor him to retaliate, but 
tic contented himsell widi s^vimining about torlornly a sale 
ten feel awa\. Whcnc\ei a fling ol the sea threw him 
closer, the I'lenchnian, h 'Uging on with his hands, kicked 
out at him ^vilh bolh lect Also, al the moment ol deliveimg 
each kick, he called the Kanika a black fieallien. 

“For two centimes I'd come ovcj thcie und drown you, 
you white beast! ' \ yelled. 

The only reason 1 did not go was t'n.it I lell too tiied. 
'riie veiv thought ot the eflort to swim over va> nauseating. 
So 1 called to the Kanaka to come to me. and proceeded 
to share the hatch can cr with linn. Otoo he told me his 
name was (pronounced o-to b) : also he told me that he 
was a native of Boraboia. the most wcslcil} of the Society 
group. As 1 leained allerward, he had got the hatch cover 
first, and, after some time, encoimlcring Captain Oudousc, 
had offered to share it with him, and had been kicked off 
for his pains. 

And that was how Otoo and I first came together. He 
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was no fighter. He was all sweetness and gentleness, a love 
cieature, though he stood nearly six feet tall and was 
muscled like a gladiator He was no fighter, but he was also 
no cowaid He had the heart ot a lion, and m the years 
that followed I have seen him run iisks that 1 would never 
dream ot taking What T mean is that while he was no 
fightet, and while he always avoided piecipitating a row, he 
never ran aw a} fiom tio'ible when it stalled And it WuS 
“ ^\alc shoa^’’ when on^e Otoo went into action I shall 
never fomet what he did to Bill King It occuricd m 
Ciernian Samoa Bill king was hailed the champion hcavy^ 
weiglit ot the Amc]ic«‘n Navv He was a big brute ol a man, 
a veritable gorill i one oi those haid-h)t<ing roughhousing 
chaps, and clcvci wiin his fists a', well He picked the 
quarrel, and he l>iclLd Otoo t\Mcc and shuck him once 
heloie Otoo teli it to be nccess i^ to hebt I don’t think 
It lastf'd loin niinutts at the end ot which time Bill King 
v\as the unb ipp\ posscs>oi ol lour biokcn nbs a broken 
loiCcim, and a di'-Ioe ilcd shoulder b ide Otoo knew 
nothing ol sci ntific boxitv^ He Wes merely a manhandlcr; 
and Bill Kme wa% somtihing lit " lb''CL months m iccover- 
ing iiom the bn ol nunhandling he icceivtU that afternoon 
on Api 1 he ich 

But I n lunpiiig ahe id ot my yarr Wc shared the 
hatch co\e« between iis ^Vc look linn ar I tuni about, one 
lying flat on the ».over and resting, while the other, sub- 
merged to the neck, mercl> held on with hi^ hands For 
two da>s and nights, spell and spell, on the cover and m the 
water, we drifted over the ocean. Toward the last 1 was 
delirious most of the time and there weie tunes, when 
I heard Otoo babbling and ia\ing in his native tongue Our 
continuous immcision prevented us from dving of thirst, 
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though the sea water and th? sunshine gave us the prettiest 
imaginable combin ition of salt pickle and sunburn 

In the end Oloo saved my lite, for I came to lying on 
the beach tvsenty teet from the water, sheltered from the 
sun by a couple of coconut leaves No one but Otoo could 
have diaggcd me there and stuck up the leaves tor shade. 
He was lying beside me 1 went off again, and thonext time 
I came round it was cool and st«iny night and Otod was 
pressing a dunking coconut to my lips 

Wc were the sole su'-vivors of the Fctitc Jeanne Captain 
Oudousc must have succumbed to exhaustion, toi several 
days later his hatch covci dulled ashore without him Otoo 
and I lived with the nati\es of the atoll loi a week, when wc 
were rescued h\ the french ciuisci and tiken to Tahiti In 
the meantime, howcvci we h lU performed the ceremony of 
exchanging names In the South Seas su^^h a ceremony 
binds two men closer tog^^ther than blood brother ship The 
initiative had been nunc, and Otoo was lapturously de- 
lighted when 1 suggested it 

‘it is well he said in Tahitian ‘Tor wc have been mates 
together foi two da\s on the lips of Death’ 

“But Death stuttcied ’ I smiled 

‘it was a bra' e deed you did, master, he replied, “and 
Death was not vile enough to speak” 

‘ Why do you master me^” 1 demanded with a show of 
hurt feelings Wc have exchanged names To you 1 am 
Otoo To me vou are Charley And between you and me, 
forever and forever, you shall be Charley, and I shall be 
Otoo It IS the way of the custom And when we die, if it 
does happen that we live again somewhere beyond the 
stars and the sky, still shall you be Charley to me and 
1 Otoo to you " 
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“Yes, master,” he answeied, his eyes luminous and soft 
with joy 

“There you go»” 1 cried indignantly 
“What does it matter what my lips litter'^” he argued. 
“They are only my lips But I shall th*nk Otoo always. 
Whenever 1 think of my sell, I shall think of you Whenever 
men call me bv name, I shall think ol you And beyond the 
sky and beyond the stiis always and forever, you shall be 
Otoo to me Is it well, master^’ 

I hid my smile and answered that it was well 
We parted at Papeete I remained ashore to recuperate; 
and he went on in a cutter to his own island, Borabora 
Six weeks later he was hack I \ 'S sui prised, for he had 
told me of his wife, ana said that he was returning to her, 
and would give over sailing or fai voyages 

Where do )oa go, ma^'er'^ ’ he asked a»/er our first 
greetings 

I shrugged my shoulder > It was a hard question 
“All the world, ’ was my answer, “all the world, all the 
sea, and all the island.^ that arc in the sea ” 

“1 will go with you,’ he said simply “My wife is dead ” 
I never had a brother but irom what I have seen of 
other men’s brothers, 1 doubt if any man ever had a brother 
that was to him what Otoo was to me Fe was brother and 
father and mother as^well And this 1 know I hvi d a 
straightcr and belter m i because of Otoo 1 cared liUlc tor 
other men, but 1 had to ve straight in Otoo s eyes Because 
of him I dared not tarni^-h mvself He made me his ideal, 
compounding me, I fcai chietly out ot his own love and 
worship, and there were times when I stood close to the 
steep pitch of hell, and wo 'Id have taken the plunge had not 
the thought ot Otoo rcstrti^ncd me His pnde m me entered 
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Into me, until it became one of the major rules in my 
personal code to do nothing that would diminish that pride 
of his. 

Naturally 1 did not learn right away what his feelings 
were toward me. He never criticized, never censured; and 
slowly the exalted place I held in his eyes dawned upon me, 
and slowly 1 grew to comprclicnd the hurl I could inflict 
upon him by being anything les'w than my best. 

For seventeen years we were together; for seventeen 
years he at ny shoulilcr uMtclung v'^hile I slept, 

nursing mo tlirough lover and wounds - a\e, and ceiviug 
wounds in ligldirg for me. He signed on the same sldps with 
me; and t(\getl\:: wc ra.nged Pacific Irom Hawaii to 
Sydney ]?oad, “vl frenn 'forres Straits (o the Galapagos. 
Wc btaekbi<d'‘d 'lom the 1 Icl'iiatl-'s ami the Line 

Islands o\e» > W'stwanl <_ k\u t! rough the Loursiadcs, 
New Pril on, Ireland an-,! Now ^*'m^>vcr. We were 

wrecked Jlrre imies — in ilie < o!hc»**s, m the Santa Ciiiz 
group, and in the Idiis. And wr traded and salved where- 
ever a dolla’- pjosnised in the wav o:' pcno'l ami pearl shell, 
copra, bee'ne-tta-'W'.‘r, nawLhd! tUMie slicik and stranded 
wrtxVs. 

It began in Papeete, hr<me‘,'iaTe!y :: ler his announcement 
that he w as going w iih nv; over ;dl t]v sea, and the islands in 
the midst thereof llioie was a v mb jn tliosc days in 
Papeete, w'oore the pearlers, Irada captains, and riffraff 
of South Sea. adventurers foigalh'led. The play ran high, 
and the drink ran high; and 1 am very much afraid that 1 
kept later hours than were iK^coi .ng or proper. No matter 
what the hour was when I left tne club, there was Otoo 
waiting to see me safely home.* 

At first 1 smiled; next I chi*ed him. Then I told him 
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flatly that I stood in need of no wet-nursing. After that I 
did not see him when I came out of the club. Quite by 
accident, a week or so later, I discovered that he still saw 
me home, linking across tlv" street among the shadows of 
th mango trees. What could I do? I know what 1 did do. 

Insensibly I began to keep better hours. On wet and 
stonnv nights, in the thick of the folly and the fun, the 
thought would pcisist ir coming to me of Otoo keeping his 
dreary vigil under the dripping mangoes. Truly, he made 
a better nim of me. he was not strait-laced. Andjie 
knew nolliing (jf cennmon ( luistian morality. All the people 
on Ih^iabvHa weic Christians; but he was a heathen, the 
only unbcMe\cr on the is] md. a giOss materialist, who 
bciievt'd that when he tlied he was dead. He believed merely 
in lair p) iv and 'qU/irc dealing. Pdiy meanness, in his code. 
Was ah'non as suious as wanton homicide; and ! do believe 
that 110 n.spcc»ed a murderer more than a man given to 
small praehcos 

C'()ncei;\ing me, persnnally, he objected to my doing any- 
thing tlu' \ as hmtUil to me. Gambling was all right. He 
w\i> an aivl-nt gambler him^ It. But late hours, he ex- 
plained, were t^»r one's health. He had seen men who 
did not take care (d themselves die of lever. He w^as no 
teetotaler-, and welcomed a stiff nip any time when it was 
wet wt'^k in the boats. On the other h.md, he believed in 
liquor in moderation. He had seen many men killed or 
disgraced by sqiuuelacc or scotch. 

Cioo had my well arc always at heart. He thought ahead 
for me, w'eighe<I my plans, and took a greater interest in 
them than 1 did myself. At first, when 1 was unaware of this 
interest of his in my affairs, he had to divine my intentions, 
as, for instance, at Papeete, when 1 contemplated going 
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partners with a knavish fellow countryman on a guano 
venture. I did not know he was a knave. Nor did any white 
man in Papeete. Neither did Otoo know, but he saw how 
thick wc wcie getting, and found out lor me, and with- 
out my asking him Native sailors from the ends of the seas 
knock about on the beach m Tahiti, and Otoo, suspicious 
merely, went among them till he had gatherctl sufficient 
data to justify his suspicions Oh, it was a nice History, 
that of Randolph Waters 1 couldn’t believe it when Otoo 
first narrated it; but when I sheeted it home to Waters he 
gave m without a murmur and got away on the fiist 
steamei to Auckland 

At first, 1 am free to confess, I couldn't help resenting 
Otoo’s poking his nose into my business But 1 knew that 
he was wholly unselfish, and soon I had to acknowledge 
his wisdom and disci etion He had his e>cs open always 
to my main chance, and he \\as both kecn-sighied and 
farsighted. In time he became my counselor, until he knew 
moie of my business than 1 did myself He real't had my 
interest at heart more than 1 did Mine was the m ^gmheent 
carelessness of youth, lor I preferred romance lO dollars, 
and adventure to a comfortable billet with all night in. So 
it was well that I had someone to look out for me I know 
that if it had not been for Otoo I should not be here today. 

Of numerous instances, let me give one I had had some 
experience in blackbirding before 1 went pet*iling in the 
Paumotiis Otoo and 1 were on the beach in Samoa — we 
really were on the beach and hard aground — when my 
chance came to go as lecruitcr on a blackbird brig. Otoo 
signed on before the mast, and for the next half-dozen 
years, in as many ships, we knocked about the wildest 
portions of Melanesia. Otoo saw to it that he always pulled 
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fe oar in n^y boat. Our custom in recruiting labor was 
iBnd the recruiter on the bcich The covering boat al- 
lay on its oars several hundred feet offshore, while 
ic recruiter’s boat, also lying its oars, kept afloat on the 
^dgc of the beach When 1 landed w ilh my trade goods, leav- 
|ng mv steeling sweep ape ik, Otoo left his stroke position 
knd c ime into the stern sheets, wheie a Winchc»tei by 
read} to hand under a flap of can\ is The boat s crew was 
i^o armed the Sniders concealed under canvas flaps that 
an the Icni^th of the gunwilcs While T was busy arguing 
and persuading the woolly-headed c mnibals to come and 
abor on the Queensland plantation^ Otoo kept watch And 
aften and often his 1o\^ voice waineu me of suspicious 
ictions and impending treachery Sometimes it was the 
juick shot from his rifle that vvis the fust wiimng I re- 
:eived And in my rush to the boat his hind was always 
here ^o jerk me thing aboird Once I remember, on Santa 
Anna the ^^oal grounded )usl as the trouble begin The 
Cosering hu^t w is dashin" to oi r assist mcc, but the 
several scou of savages would have wiped us out before it 
arrived Otoo took a flving Icip hoiu dug both hands into 
the liade goods and scattered tobi^^t^o, beads, tomahawks, 
knives, and calicoes m all directions 

This was too much foi the woolly he ids While they 
scrambled for the treasures, the bo it was ^>hoved clcai, and 
we were aboara and forty feet awav And I got thirty 
recruits off that veiy beach in the next four hours 

The particular instance 1 have in mind was on Malaita, 
the most savage island m the easterly Solomons. The 
natives had been remarkably friendly; and how were we 
to know that the whole village had been taking up a 
collection for over two years with which to buy a white 
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man’s head? The begg*.»s arc all head-hunlcis, and the 
especially esteem a white man’s head The fellow wb> 
captiJicd the head would icceivc the whole collection AsV 
say, they appeared \cry (ricndh, and on this day I Wes 
lully a hundred >ards down tlic btach lioni the boat. Otoje 
had cautioned me, and, as usual ''hen 1 did not heed hinp, 
] ramc to gia.1. , 

The first 1 knew, a cknid ol spea* •> sailed out of the 
inangnwe sv\«imp at me At least «i do/eri were socking 
into niL I started to run, but ti!ppL<l over one thiit was 
last in call, and went dowi» I he wooil\-head^ njade 
a run to. me each with a loma b inukd I u uul tomahawk 
With wliKh to hack oil m\ bead TIk' n\ to so eaeer lor the 
pii/e llial lhv\ eot in one anolhci s 'v hi the conUision 
I avoided several li icKs bs tliiovvin* rvsoi* i mht tUid lell 
on the sand 

ilKti Oloo anoed- Otoo the m.i » i nulici In some way 
he hiUl got hold ol a hc\iv\ war club, anu at ,kwe quaiteis 
it was a 1 11 moic elhucnt wcipon ih .n c» nlk i|e was light 
in die Ihiek ot them so tlud 1h« \ tvuild not si a him, while 
then tomahawk seemed worse th in u>»i k'^s Ik w.is lu;hlmg 
toi mo, and he was in a line hci^u.Mi ra^’c. The way he 
1 imlkd ih it club was tinni/iim 1 ht i skii'ls squashed like 
i>vciiinc ola!lle^ It was not until he h id ilnven them hack, 
picked me up in his ji ,ns, and staih d lo lun lhal he icccived 
his lust wounds He aiiivcd in ihe ho it with lour spear 
thrusts, got his Winchcstei, and with it got a man for every 
shot. Then we pulled ahoaid the schoonei and doctored up. 

Seventeen \eais we were together. He made me. 1 should 
today be a supeicaigo, a leci inter, or a memoiy, if it had 
not been for him. 

"You spend your money, and you go out and get more,” 
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he said one day. “It is easy to get money now. But when 
you get old, your money will be spent, and you will not be 
able to go out and get mo'C 1 m ’sler i have studied 

the way ol white men On tiiC beaLhes iic many old men 
whu were \oupg once and who could gel money just like 
Msu Now th( y are old, and they hive nothing, and they 
V lit about loi the vouii ; nicn hkc you to come asl 
and bu\ drinks loi thLn» 

‘The black boy is a si » c on llie planiations He gets 
twcnt\ doll Us a yen He woiks hard llic ovtiscer docs 
not Av rk hud Hs " eVs hn sc and w it.hcs the black boy 
wotK He twcKe b jnd cd Jc » rs a year I am a sailoi 
t>n Ifie Schooner { gel (inPiis a month That u bc- 

cau^e I im <i good su\ t I ' oik bird I he captain has a 
douMo awnmg < nd diukv b u out i>< long bottles I have 
nexc^ seen him haul i io[e oi puli m oar. He gets one 
bundled <ind filty doll us a rnoiith 1 am a sailor He is a 
nasigitor Master I think it would bo \c(\ good for you 
to kiu'W naviguion” 

Otoo spurred me on to it He mailed v i(h me as second 
male on try first schooner, auU he v is hu prouder of my 
command tlian 1 w is mysclt 1 ater on rl wa^ 

‘The captain is well [ ^id, ni vstci but the ship is m 
his kee[ mg and 1a is never tice Irom the burden. It is the 
owner who is better paid — the owner who sits ashore with 
many servants and turns his money over ” 

‘True, but a schooner co->i5 five thousand dollars — an 
old sehoonci at that,” 1 objected “I should be an old man 
before 1 saved five thousand dollars ” 

“There be short ways foi white men to make money,” he 
went on, pointing ashore at the coconut-fringed beach. 
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We were in the Solomon i at the time, picking up a cargo 
ot ivory nuts along the cast coast of Guadalcanal 

‘ Between this nvcF mouth and the nc\t it is two miles,” 
he said ‘ The flat 1 ind ru is lai hick It is worth nothing 
now Next year — who knovs^ — or the vcii after men will 
pay much money lor thit land Inc anchorage is good 
Big steamers can he close up You cm buy the lan^l four 
miles deep from the old chicl lor ten thousand sticks of 
tobacco ten bottles of saiurcl icc md a Snider which will 
cost you, maybe, one hundred doll us Ihen you pi ice the 
deed with the commissioner and the next year or the year 
after, sou sell and become the owner of a ship ” 

I tollowed his lead and his words came true, though 
m three ye irs instead of two Next came the grasslands 
deal on Guadalcanal — twentv thousmd acres, on a govern- 
mental nine hundred ind ninetv-nine years’ lease at a 
nomin il sum I owned the Rise loi precisely ninety days, 
when I sold it to a comp my for half a fortune Always it 
was Otoo who looked ahe id and siw the opportunity He 
was responsible lor the s living ol the Done aster — bought m 
at auction loi a hundred pounds and clearing three 
thousmd after cveiy expense was pud He led me into the 
Savaii plantation and the cocoa ventuic on Upolu 

We did not go seaf irina so much as m the old days I 
was too well oft 1 mariicd and m> standard of living rose, 
but Otoo remained the same old time Otoo moving about 
the house or trailing ihiough the olflce, his wooden pipe 
in his mouth, a shilling undci shirt on his back, and a four- 
shilling lava-^ava about his loins 1 could not get him to 
spend money There was no way of repaying him except 
w ith lov c, and God knows he got that in full measure from 
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all of us. The children worshipped him; and if he had been 
spoilable, my wife would surely have been his undoing. 

The children! He really was the one who showed them 
the way of their feet in the world practical. He began by 
teaching them to walk. He sat up with them when they were 
sick. One by one, when they were scarcely toddlers, he took 
them down to the lagoon and made them into amphibians. 
He taught them more thaii T c\cr knew of the habits ot fish 
and the ways of catching them. In the bush it was the same 
thing. At seven Tom knew more woodcraft than I evet 
dreamed existed. At six Mary went over the Sliding Rock 
without a quiver, and 1 have seen strong men balk at that 
feat. And when Fiank had |ust turned si\ he could bring 
up shillings liom the bottom in three fiithoms. 

“My people in Borabora do not like heathen — they are all 
Christians; and I do not like Borabora Christians,” he said 
one day, when 1, with the idea of getting him to spend some 
of the money that was rightfully his, had been trying to 
persuade him to make a visit to his own island in one of our 
schooners — a special voyage w^hich I had hoped to make 
a record breaker in the matter ol prodigal expense. 

1 say one of our schooners, though legally at the time they 
belonged to me. J struggled long with him to enter into 
partnership. 

“We have been partners from the day the Petite Jeanne 
went down,” he said at last. “But if your heart so wishes, 
then shall we become partners by the law. I have no work 
to do, yet arc my expenses large. I drink and eat and 
smoke in plenty — it costs much, I know. I do not pay for 
the playing if billiards, for I play on your table; but still 
the money goes. Fishing on the reef is only a rich man’s 
pleasure. Jt is shocking, the cost of hooks and cotton line. 
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Yes; it is necessary that we be partners by the law. I need 
the money. 1 shall get it from the head clerk in the office.’* 

So the papers were made out and recorded. A year later 
I was compelled to complain. 

“Charley,” said I “you are a wicked old fraud, a miserly 
skinflint, a miserable land crab. Behold, your share for 
tlie year in all our padnership has been thousands'ol dollars. 
The head clerk has given me lhi=» paper. It says that in t'.e 
year you have drawn just eighty-seven dollars and twenty 
cents.” 

“is there any owing me?” he asked anxiously. 

“I tell you thousands and thousands,” I answered. 

in-- lace brightened, as with an immense relief. 

“it u well,” I'iC said. ”Soc that the head clerk keeps good 
account of it. When I want il, 1 shall want it, and there mnsl 
not be a cent missing 

“il ttierc is,” he addeu fieicelv, after a pause, “it inns* 
come out (d clerk’s wages.” 

And all tfic l:m;, as 1 alierwoid learned, his will, drawn 
up l)\ Carnithcis. aiul making me sole hencficiary, lay jn 
the American La^nsubs sale. 

But the end came, as the end mint come to all human 
associaliiMjs. it oecuned in the Solc'mons, where our wildest 
work had been done in the wild )Oiing da>s, and where we 
were once moie — priPLipally on a holiday, incidentally to 
look after our holdings on Florida Island and to look over 
the pearling possilsilities of the Mboli Pass. Wc were lying 
at Savu, having run in to tiade for curios. 

Now vSavu is alive with shaiks. The custom of the 
woolly-heads of burying their dead in the sea did not tend 
to discourage the sharks from making the adjacent waters 
a hangout. It w'as my luck to be coming aboard in a tiny, 
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overloaded, native canoe when the thing capsized There 
were tour woolly-heads and my sell in it, or, rathci hanging 
to It The schooner was a hundred yards away. I was just 
hadinr loi a boat when one ol the woolly-heads began to 
SCI cam Holding on to the end ol the canoe, Iwh he and 
that portion ot the canoe wcie diag^cd under scvcial times 
Then he loosed his clutch and disappcaied A shaik ha^* 
got him 

The thice icmaming woolly-hcaus tiied to climb out of 
the watci upon the bottom ol the canoe I \ellcd and cursed, 
and siiuck al the nearest with list bul it v\ is no use 
They \\tr^ in i hbnd tunk Tnc c ra'ie c uild baiely ha\C 
supported one ol them * (tulcr the three it ii[)endcd a i 
rolled Mdev\is«. thiowim^ ilu m biek into the watc. 

T ah uuloncd canc>e and m ut d to swim tow.iul the 
sch^'‘oner e\]Us. in-* to be picKd up by the boil be<ote 
* LOl Ihert l) L I liK woe ll\ he ds meted to cOMO witli 
mj ndwesw ih u‘‘knt!\ s.de b^ side now uulagun 
putting oar I ue mo the \cai aiiel pceiiug alx i I toi 
sbiTks The ! m el the 111 in vvhc stiycO hv the c inoc 
ill oimed Us ’ w •> « itn I w is m ring into the 

w at< r when ^ e o’ * r diui i dii d\ bcucadi me 
He \\ is tully > \i n t v knidh Is w di whole ihaig 
He got the \ oo'b hct cl the niiddL ind away im 
went, the pooi ikMl, he id, ,houleleis and aims out ot 
v\alei all the tii.iC seiecching in a hea i icndiug way He 
was CtiM led ilong in this lashion loi several hundred 
feet, when he was diagged bene dn the sialaee 

I swam doggedly on, hoping that that was the i ist un- 
attached shark But thcio was anothei Whether it was one 
that had attacked the nalixcs earlier, oi whether it was 
one that had made a good meal elsewhere, I do not know 
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At any rate, he was not in such haste as the others. I 
could not swim so rapidly now, for a large part of my 
effort was devoted to keeping track of him. I was watching 
him when he made his first attack. By good luck I got 
both hands on his nose, and though his momentum nearly 
shoved me under, I managed to keep him off. He veered 
clear and began circling about again A second time I 
escaped him by the same maneuver. The third rush was a 
miss on both sides. He sheered at the moment my hands 
should have landed on his nose, but his sandpaper hide (I 
had on a sleeveless undershirt) scraped the skin off one arm 
from elbow to shoulder. 

By this time I was played out, and gave up hope. The 
schoonei was still two hundred feet auay. My face was 
in the water, and I was watching him maneuver for another 
attempt, when I saw a brown body pass between us. It 
was Otoo. 

“Swim for the schooner mastei he said. And he spoke 
gaily, as though the affair was a mere lark. “1 know sharks. 
The shark is my biothei ’ 

I obeyed, swimming slowly on, while Otoo swam about 
me, keeping always between me and the shaik, foiling his 
rushes and encoui.iging me. 

“The davit tackle earned away, and they arc rigging the 
falls,” he explained a minute or so later, and then went 
under to head off another attack. 

By the time the schoonei was thiity feet away I was 
about done for. f could scarcely move. They were heaving 
lines at us from on board, but they continually fell short. 
The shark, finding that it was iecei\mg no hurt, had 
become bolder. Several times it nearly got me, but each 
time Otoo was there just the moment before it was too late. 
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Of Lom^c Otoo could have saved himself any time. But he 
stuck b> me 

“Good-bv, Charley^ Pm finished^” I just managed to gasp. 
1 knew that the end had cor^e, and that the nc\t moment 
r shv> lid thro\ up m> hands and go down. 

Bat Otoo laughed in my lace, saying* 

‘ i will show you a new trick 1 will make that shark feel 
sicl' ’ 

He dropped in behind me, ^\hc^c the shaik was prepar- 
ing to come at me 

^ hitle more to the lett^” he nc\t called out “There is 
i ’nc thcic on the water To the left, master — to the lelt*” 
1 ch inL,Ld my course and strucR uut blindly I was by 
th it time b ircK conscious As my hind closed on the line 
I he lid in exclamation liom on boird I turned and looked. 
Ihfcie w IS no sign ct Otoo The next instant he broke sur- 
face Both h inds ofT at the wrist, the stumps spouting blood 
‘Otoo’’ he called soltly And I could sec m his gaze 
the lo\c ti t thrilled in his voice 

IhLH and then onlv, ct the very last of all our years, he 
called me by that name 

‘Good b\, Otoo’’ he called 

Then he was dragged under, and I was hauled aboard, 
wlicie I laintcd in the captain’s aims 

And so passed Otoo, who saved me and made me a man, 
and who saved me in the end. We met m the maw of a 
hurricane and parted in the maw of a shaik, with seventeen 
intervening years of comiadeship, the like of which 1 dare 
to assert has never befallen two men, the one brown and 
the other white If Jehovah be from His high place watch- 
ing every sparrow fall, not least m His kingdom shall be 
Otoo, the one heathen of Borabora. 
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OIJ Ko'-l'oosh listened greedily Though his sight had long 
since faded his healing was still acute, and the slightest 
sound penetrated to the ghnimering intelligence which yet 
abode behind the withcicd turchead, but which no longer 
gazed loith upon the things of the world. Ah> That was 
Sit cum-to-ha, shrilly anathematizing the dogs as she cuffed 
and beat them into the hirncsses Sit-cum-to-ha was his 
daughter’s diughter, but she was too busy to waste a 
thought upon her btoken grandfather, sitting alone there 
in the snow, loiiorn and helpless. Camp must be broken. 
The long trail waited while the ihoit day refused to lii^er. 
Life called hei, and the duties ot life, not death. And he 
was veiy close to death now 

The thought made the old man panicky for the moment, 
and he stretched torth a palsied hand which wandered 
tremblingly over the small heap of dry wood beside him. 
Reassured that it was indeed there, his hand returned to 
the shelter of his mangy furs, and he again fell to listening. 
The sulky crackling ot halt-frozen hides told him that the 
chief’s moose-skin lodge had been struck, and even then 
was being rammed and jammed into portable compass. 
The chiet was his son, stalwart and strong, headman of the 
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tribesmen, and a mighty hunter. As the women toiled with 
the camp luggage, his voice rose, chiding them for their 
slowness. Old Koskoosh strained his cars. It was the last 
time he would hear that voice. There went Geehow’s 
lodge! And Tusken's! Seven, eight, nine; only the shaman’s 
could be still standing. There! They were at work upon it 
now. He could hear the shaman giunt as he piled \i on 
the sled. A child whimpered, and a woman soothed it with 
soft, crooning gutturals. Little Koo-tec, the old man 
thought, a fretful child, and not overstrong. It would die 
soon, perhaps, and they would btiin a hole through the 
frozen tundra and pile rocks above to keep the wolverines 
away. Well, what did it mattei? A few ycais at best, and 
as many an empty belly as a full one. And in the end. 
Death waited, ever-hungry and hungriest of them all. 

What was that? Oh, the men lashing the sleds and draw- 
ing tight the thongs. He listened, who would listen no more. 
The whiplashes snarled and bit among the dogs. Hear them 
whine! How they hated the work and the trail! They were 
off! Sled after sled churned slowly away into the silence. 
They were gone. They had passed out of his life, and he 
faced the last bitter hour alone. No. The snow crunched 
beneath a moccasin; a man stood beside him; upon his 
head a hand rested gently. His son was good to do this 
thing. He remembered other old men whose sons had not 
waited after the tribe. But his son had. He wandered away 
into the past, till the young man’s voice brought him back. 

“It is well with you?” he asked. 

And the old man answered, “It is well.” 

“There be wood beside you,” the younger man continued, 
“and the fire burns bright. The morning is gray, and the cold 
has broken. It will snow presently. Even now it is snowing.” 
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“Aye, even now is it snowing.” 

“The tribesmen hurry. Their bales are heavy and their 
bellies flat with lack of feasting. The trail is long and they 
travel fast. I go now. It is well?” 

“It is well. I am as a last year’s leaf, clinging lightly to 
the stem. The tirst breath that blows, and I tall. My voice 
IS become like an old woman’s. My eyes no longer show 
me the way of my tcct, and my feet arc heavy, and 1 am 
tiled. It is well.” 

He bowed his head in content till the last noise of the 
complaining snow had died away and he knew his son 
WciS beyond recall. Then his hand crept out in haste to the 
wood. It alone stood between him and the eternity that 
yawned in upon him. At last the measure of his life was a 
handful of faggots. One by one they would go to feed the 
fire, and just so, step by step, death would creep upon him. 
When the last stick had surrendered up its heat, the frost 
would begin to gather strength. First his feet would yield, 
then his hands; and the numbness would travel, slowly, 
from the extremities to the body. His head would fall 
forward upon his knees, and he would rest. It was easy. 
All men must die. 

He did not complain. It was the way of life, and it was 
just. He had been born close to the earth, close to the 
earth had he lived, and the law thereof was not new to 
him. It was the law of all flesh. Nature was not kindly to 
the flesh. She had no concern for that concrete thing called 
the individual. Her interest lay in the species, the race. This 
was the deepest abstraction old Koskoosh’s barbaric mind 
was capable of, but he grasped it firmly. He saw it exempli- 
fied in all life. The rise of the sap, the bursting greenness 
of the willow bud, the fall of the yellow leaf — in this alone 
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was told the whole histoiy But one task did Nature set 
the individual Did he not peitorm it, he died Did he 
perlorm it, it was all the sime, he died N iture did not 
care, there weic plenty who weie obedient and it was only 
the obedience in this maner, not the obed ent, wnich li cd 
and lived always The tribe ot koskoosh was vciy old/ The 
old men he hid known \ hen a bov h 'd liiowi old men 
betoie them Iherctoie ii was tiiic tbit e tube li\ d 
that it s^ood (oj die obe be il. of ab its menbeis w ly 
do\Mi into tne toi eollen p isi \vbose\ iv i ^stin^ pi lecs 
unii piLi ibe!v-d lht\ did not uit ihe\ wcic episej i s 
The> hid pi sed iw i^ I'kc cloiid:> bom 'i summei \s 
He also V IS in ^pisode md " i d {> ^s aw i> N iluu a J 
not cue lo Lk he s t oie i^iv^ one I iw lo ei- 

petuitv w IS the t tsk of 1 ds 1 iw w is dt ith A m uebn 
wis a (^ 00(1 cit it lie 1o look Uj ^n full lueis+td uid stio i ' 
with spiing Ut b I ^iep an I h in hei l\ > But 1 ti 1 ok 
was yet beloic her The luhl m hti e>^s bimhtemd liu 
step qiiiekencd she w is now bold with the young nun, 
now timid aiul si e g tiu m ot her ow n unic*^! And vve 
she grew iairci and Ml 1 urei to look unon till some 
huntci able no longci lo w dihold himself, took l-a^i to his 
lodge lo cook and toil k>i him and to become the mother 
of his children yvnd with the coming oi her ofTspiing her 
looks left her Her bnibs drugged and shulBcd, her eyes 
dimmed and bleared, and onl> the little ehildicn found ]oy 
against the wilhcicd cheek of the old squaw by the fire. 
Her task was done But a little while, on the first pinch of 
famine oi the fiist long trail, and she would be left, even 
as he had been left, m the snow, with a little pile of wood. 
Such was the law. 

He placed a stick carefully upon the fire and resumed his 
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meditations. It was the same every wheie, with all things. 
The mosquitoes vanished with the first frost. The little tree 
squirrel crawled away to die When age settled upon the 
rabbit it became slow and heavy and could no longer out- 
foot its enemies. Even the big bald-face grew clumsy and 
blind and quarrelsome, in the end to be dragged down by a 
handful of yelping huskies He remembered how he had 
abandoned his own fathci on an upper reach ol the Klon- 
dike one w mlci, the winter bcloie the missionai} came witljt 
his 1 ilk bools and hi> bo\ ol medicines Man\ a lime had 
Koskoosh smai^kcd his lios ovci the recollection ol that 
bo\, though now bis mouth letused to moisten The pain- 
tillei’ had been espceialh good But the missionary was 
\ bother tifte* all joi he brought no meat into the camp, 
and he ate heartilv, and the huntcis grumbled But be 
chilled his lungs on the di\ ide b\ the Ma\o, and the dogs 
afteiwaid nosed the tones awa> and lought over his bones. 

kostoosh pi iced anothei stick on ih^ lire nd haiked 
hiiek dcepci into the past Ihcie was the lime of the gieat 
famine when the old men eiouched empty htllicd to the 
fire, and let tall horn th^ii lips cum traditions of the ancient 
day when the Yukon ran wide open toi thiee wmtci>, and 
then lay frozen foi three summers He had lost his mother 
m that famine In the summer the salmon run had failed, 
and the tribe looked toiwaid to the winter and the coming 
of the caribou I hen the winter came, but with it there 
wcie no caribou Never had the like been known, not even 
m the lives of the old men. But the caribou did lu t come, 
and it was the seventh yeai, and the rabbits had not replen- 
ished, and the dogs wcie naught but bundles of bones And 
through the long daikness the children wailed and died, 
and the women, and the old men; and not one m ten of 
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the tribe lived to meet the sun when it came back in the 
spring. That was a famine! 

But he had seen times of plenty, too, when the meat 
spoiled on their hands, and the dogs were fat and worthless 
with overeating — times when they let the game go unkilled, 
and the women were fertile, and the lodges were cluttered 
with sprawling men-children and women-childicn Then it 
was the men became high-stomached, and revived ancient 
quariels, and crossed the divides to the south to kill the 
Pellys, and to the west that they might sit by the dead 
fires of the Tananas. He remcmbcied when a boy, during 
a time of plenty, when he saw a moose pulled down by 
the wolves. Zing-ha lay with him in the snow and watched 
— Zing-ha, who later became the craftiest of hunters, and 
who, in the end, fell through an air hole on the Yukon. 
They found him, a month attci ward, just as he had crawled 
hallway out and frozen stiff to the ice 

But the moose. Zing-ha and he had gone out that day to 
play at hunting after the mannci of their fathers. On the 
bed of the cieck they struck the fresh track of a moose, 
and with it the tracks of many wolves ‘An old one,” 
Zing-ha, who was quicker at reading the sign, said, “an old 
one who cannot keep up with the herd The wolves have 
cut him out from his brothers, and tho> will never leave 
him.” And it was so. It was their wa> Bv day and by night, 
never resting, snarling on his heels, snapping at his nose, 
they would stay by him to the end How Zing-ha and he 
felt the blood lust quicken! The finish would be a sight 
to see! 

Eager-footed, they took the trail, and even he, Koskoosh, 
slow of sight and an unversed tracker, could have followed 
it blind, it was so wide. Hot were they on the heels of the 
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chase, reading the grim tragedy, fresh-written, at every steik 
Now they came to where the moose had made a stand 
Thrice the length of a grown man’s body, in every direc- 
tion, had the snow been stamped about and uptossed. In the 
midst were the deep impressions of the splay-hoofed game 
and all about, everywhere, were the lighter footmarks ol 
the wolves. Some, while their brothers harried the kill, hac 
lain to one side and rested. The full-stretched impress ol 
their bodies in the snow was as perfect as though maoSf 
the moment before. One wolf had been caught in a wik 
lunge of the maddened victim and trampled to death. A 
few bones, well picked, bore witness. 

Again, they ceased the uplift of their snowshoes at i 
second stand. Here the great animal had fought desperately 
Twice had he been dragged down, as the snow attested 
and twice had he shaken his assailants clear and gaineej 
looting once more. He had done his task long since, bin 
none the less was life dear to him. Zing-ha said it was i 
strange thing, a moose once down to get free again; bui 
this one certainly had. The shaman would sec signs anc 
wonders in this when they told him. 

And yet again, they come to where the moose hac 
made to mount the bank and gain the timber. But his foei 
had laid on from behind, till he reared and fell back upor 
them, crushing two deep into the snow. It was plain th< 
kill was at hand, for their brothers had lelt them untouched 
Two more stands were hurried past, briel in time length 
and very close together. The trail was red now, and th< 
clean stride of the great beast had grown short and slovenly 
Then they heard the first sounds of the battle — not the 
full-throated chorus of the chase, but the short, snappj 
bark which spoke of close quarters and teeth to flesh 
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Crawling up the wind, Zing-ha bellied it through the snow, 
and with him crept he, Koskoosh, who was to be chief 
of the tribesmen m the years to come. Together they shoved 
aside the underbianches ol a >oung spruce and peeied 
forth. It was the end they sdw 

The picture, like all of >oulhs impressions, was sfill 
strong with him, and his dim eyes watched the end played 
out as vividly as in that fai-otT time koskoosh marveled 
at this, tor m the da>s vvhkh followed wIilii he vv is a 
leader of men and a head ol councilors he had done great 
deeds and made his nime a curse in the mouths of the 
Pellys, to say naught of the strange white !>■ in Ik had kdkd, 
knife to kmfe, in open light 

For long he pondered on the davs of his ^outh, till the 
fire died down and the frosi bit deepci He replenished it 
with two sticks this lime, and gauged Ins grin on life b> 
what remained If Sit eum-to-ha had onlv remembeied hei 
grandfather, and gatheied i larger aimfiil, his hours would 
have been longer It should hive been eas) But she was 
ever a careless child, and honored not her .inecstors lic>m 
the time the Beavei, son of the son of /\iw hi, first east 
eyes upon her Well wliat mattered it^ Had he not done 
likewise in his own quick 'oulh^ Tor a while he listened 
to the silence Perhaps the heart of his son might soften, 
and he would come back wth the dogs to take his old 
father on with the tribe to whcie the caribou ran thick and 
the fat hung heavy upon them 

He strained his ears, his icstless brain lor the moment 
stilled. Not a stir, nothing He alone took breath m the 
midst of the great silence It was very lonely Hark^ What 
was that? A chill passed over his body. The familiai, long- 
drawn howl broke the void, and it was close at hand. Then 
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on his darkened eyes was projected the vision of the moose 
— the old bull moose — the torn flanks and bloody sides, the 
iidd’cd mane, and the great branching hoins, down low and 
tossing to the last He saw the flashing forms of gray, the 
gleiming eyes, the lolling tongues, the slaveied tangs. And 
he SeW the inexoiable c» cle close in tiU it became a dark 
point m the midst ol the si imped snow 

A cold mu7/lc tin list against his cheek, and at its touch 
his soul leaped back to the [iicsent His hand shot iiltO 
the file anil di iggcd out a ouiniig laggot Overcome for 
the nonce b^ hi> hciodn n\ Iw u oi nan the hi utc retreated, 
1 usiiig <i piolonj^ed c II to liis brodieis and gncdiiy they 
answcicd till a i mg o* cioiK^hini: |a\v-slobhcicd gray was 
slickhcd joimd 1 he l o ii in iIlJ to the diaw- 

in ^ in of this cuc^e lie \\ ' wu h s hi nd '\ ildlv, and sniffs 
uim^d to snails hut the p ti nn biulcs iifuscd to scatter 
\ovv one woimed hi eius^ luiv\ ud, c’agging his haunches 
atlei nov a second now i thad but nt\ti a one diew 
back Why should he cling tu he .tsked, and dropped 

the llaMig ^ ick into the sno'\ b sizzLd and went out. 
The ciii^lc giuntcd imca^iK but Jicld its own Again he 
’^aw the la^t stand ol the old bull moO'^e, and Koskoosh 
diopp^^d his head wcaiily upon his kr ccs. What did it 
mattei aftci al!*^ Was it no’ the law ol lilc.^ 
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“Dump it in *’ 

“But 1 sa>. Kid, isn’t that going il a little too strong?’ 
Whisky and alcohol’s bad enough: but when it comes to 
brandy and pepper sauce and ” 

“Dump it m. Who’s making this punch, anyway?” And 
Malemutc Kid smiled bcmgnantly through the clouds of 
steam. “By the time you\c been in this country as long as 
I have, my sen. and lived on labbit tracks and salmon belly, 
you’ll leain that Christmas comes only once per annum. 
And a Christmas without punch is sinking a hole to bed- 
rod with nary a pay streak.” 

‘ Stack up on that fer a high cyard,” approved Big Jim 
Beldcn, who had come down from his claim on Mazy May 
to spend Ch< istmas, and who, as everyone knew, had been 
living the two months past on stiaight moose meat. “Hain’t 
feigot the hooch we-uns made on the Tanana, hev yeh?” 

“Well, I guess yes. Boys, it would have done your hearts 
good to sec that whole tiibe fighting drunk — and all because 
of a glorious tci ment of sugar and sour dough. That was 
before your time,” Malcmute Kid said as he turned to 
Stanley Prince, a young mining expert who had been in 
two years. “No white women in the country then, and 
Mason wanted to get married. Ruth’s father was chief of 
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the Tananas, and objected, like the rest of the tribe. Stiff? 
Why, I used my last pound of sugar; finest work in that line 
I ever did in my life. You should have seen the chase, down 
the river and across the portage.” 

“But the squaw?” asked Louis vSavoy, the tall French 
Canadian, becoming interested; lor he had heard af this 
wild deed when at Forty Mile the preceding winter. • 

Then Malemute Kid, w]<o was a born laLonteui, told the 
unvarnished tale of the Northland Locliinvar. More than 
one rough adventurer of the North felt his heaitslnngs 
draw closer and e\pciienccd vague yearnings for Mie sun- 
nier pastures of the Southland, where hie pioini'^r'd some- 
thing more than a barren struggle with cold and death 

“Wc struck the Yukon just behind the fust ice nin,*' he 
concluded, “and the tribe only a quarter ol an hour behind. 
But that saved us; for the second run broke the jam above 
and shut them out. When they finally got into Nuklukyeto, 
the whole post was ic\id\ lor thorn And as to the fore- 
gathering, ask lather Roubeau here: lie pei termed the 
ceremony.” 

The Jesuit took the pipe liom his lips but could only 
express his gratification with patiiarchal smiles, while 
Protestant and Catholic vigoiously applauded. 

“By gar!” ejaculated Louis Savoy, who seemed ovci- 
come by the romance of ii. "La petite squaw; man Mason 
brav. By gar!” 

Then, as the first tin cups ol punch went round, Betties 
the Unquenchable sprang to his lect and struck up his 
favorite drinking song: 

"Thete's Henry Ward Beecher 
And Sunday-school teachers, 
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All dunk of the sassafras root, 

But you bet all the same. 

If It had its right mime, 

It's the juice of the foi bidden fruit,*' 

**Oh, the juice of the forbidden fiuit,** 
rojred out the bacchiinalu i choius, 

*'Ob, the juice of the fot hidden fniit; 

But ^ou bet all (he same. 

If It had Its iKjht name. 

It's thi juice of the foihuldni fruit ** 

Malcmutc kids fnghttul concoction did its work; the 
men of the camps and trails unbent in its genial glow, and 
jest and song and tales of past ad\cnluic went round the 
board Aliens liom a dozen lands, they toasted each and 
all. It was the Englishman, Prince who pledged “Uncle 
Sam, the piccocious infant of the New Woild”, the Yankee, 
Betties, who drank to “The Queen, God bless her”; and 
togethci, Savoy and Mc>eis, the German tiader, clanged 
their cups to Alsace and 1 oiiaine 

Then Malcmute Kid aiose, cup in hard, and glanced 
at the greased-paper window, where the fiost stood full 
thiee inches thick “A health to the man on trail this night; 
may his grub hold out, may his dogs keep their legs, may his 
mate hes never miss fire ” 

Clack* Crack* They heard the familiar music of the dog 
whip, the whining howl of the Malemutes, and the crunch 
of a sled as it drew up to the cabin. Conversation languished 
while they waited the issue. 

“An uld-timei; cares toi his dogs and then himself,” 
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whispered Malemute Kid to Pnnce as they listened to the 
snapping jaws and the wolfish snails and yelps of pain 
Which proclaimed to their practiced ears that the strangei 
was beating back their dogs while he fed his own 

Then c^me the expected knock, sharp and confident, and 
the stranger entered Dazzled by the light, he hesitated a 
moment at the door, giving to all a chance fci scrutiny 
He was a striking personage, and a most picturesque one, 
in his Arctic dress of wool and fur Standing six foot t\^o 
or three, v^ith proportionate bieadth of shoulders and 
depth ol chest, his smooth-shaven iacc nipped by the cold 
to a gleaming pink his long kishes and eyebiows wliite 
with ice, and the car and neck flaps of his gi cat wolfsl^ m 
cap loosely raised, he seemed, of a verity, the Frost King, 
just stepped m out ot the night Clasped outside his 
Mackiniu jacket, a beaded belt held two laige Colt’s re- 
volvers and a hunting knife, while he carried in addition 
to the inevitable dog whip, a smokeless rifle of the largest 
bore and latest pattern As he came forward, lor all his 
step was firm and elastic, they could see that fatigue bore 
heavily upon him 

An awkward silence had fallen, but his hcaity ‘What 
cheer, my lads'’” put them quickly at ease, and the next 
mstant Malemute Kid and he had gripped hands Though 
they had nevei met, each had heard of the othei, and the 
recognition was mutual A sweeping introduction and a 
mug of punch were forced upon him before he could 
explain his errand 

“How long since that basket sled, with three men and 
eight dogs, passed'’” he asked 

“An even two days ahead Are you after them?” 

“Yes, my team Run them off under my very nose, the 
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cusses. I’ve gained two days on them already — ^pick them 
up on the next run.” 

“Reckon they’ll show spunk?’ asked Beldcn, in order to 
keep up the conversation, for Malcmute Kid already had 
the coffeepot on and was busily frying bacon and moose 
meat. 

The stranger significantly tapped his revolvers. 

“When’d yeh leave Dawson 

“Twelve o’clock.” 

“Last night?” — as a matter of course. 

“Today.” 

A muimur of suipnse passed round the ciicle. And well 
it might; for it was just midnight, and seventy -five miles of 
rough river trail was not to be sneered at for a twelve 
hours’ run. 

The talk soon became impersonal, however, harking 
back to the trails of childhood. As the young stranger ate 
of the rude fare Malemute Kid attentively studied his face. 
Nor was he long in deciding that it was fair, honest, and 
open, and that he liked it. Still youthful, the lines had been 
firmly traced by toil and hardship. Though genial in con- 
versation, and mild when at rest, the blue eyes gave promise 
of the hard steel-glitter which comes when called into 
action, especially against odd>. The heavy jaw and square- 
cut chin demonstrated rugged pertinacity and indomitabil- 
ity. Nor, though the attiibutcs of the lion were there, was 
there wanting the certain softness, the hint of womanliness, 
which bespoke the emotional nature. 

“So thet’s how me an’ the ol’ woman got spliced,” said 
Belden, concluding the exciting tale of his courtship. “ ‘Here 
we be, Dad,’ sez she. ‘An’ may yeh be damned,’ sez he to 
her, an’ then to me, ‘Jim, yeh — ^yeh git outen them good 
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duds o’ yourn; I want a right peart slice o’ thet forty acre 
plowed ’foie dinner ’ An’ then he turns on her an' sez, ‘An’ 
yeh, Sdl, ych sail inter them dishes.’ An’ then he sort o’ 
sniffled an' kissed her. An’ I was thet happy — but he seen 
me an’ roais out, ‘Ych, Tim^’ An’ yeh bet I ducted fer 
the barn ” 

“Any kids waiting for jou back in the States?” asked 
the stranger 

“Nope, Sal died ’foie any come Thet's why Fm here” 
Bcldcn abstractedly began to light his pipe, which had failed 
to go out, and then brightened up with, “How ’bout yei- 
sell, slj mger — mail red man^^” 

For reply he opened his wi<ch, slipped rt from the 
thong which ‘civul lor a chan and passed it o\lj Beldcn 
pricked np the slush hmp iiive\cd the inside ol the case 
critically, and, sweaiing iJinau hiinscU lundcd it 

ovei to loins Sa\ov With pumeroi^ ‘ Bv ‘4 irs’ he hnally 
surrendered it to Piince and thc^ noticed th \t 1 is holds 
ticmhhd and n’s c\es tot»k on psL ih u si (incss \nd s • 
it passed tiom homy hand to home hind — Mic pasti.d 
photogiaph ol a woman, the clinging kind th it sued men 
1 »ncy, with a h ibc d the bieist those v ho had not y^t 
seen the vondei \vC’e keen with ctaiosio iliosc who had 
became tlcnt and rctu spcctive They coi id lace the pinch 
ot tarn lie, the gup of scuiw or the quuk death by field 
or flood but tiu pKliuttl s^mblmce of a sii mgci woman 
and child made women nd childitn ol them ah 

'‘Nevci have seen the voungster \ct — he’s a boy, she 
says, and two >eiis old ” sud the sti anger as he received 
the ticasurc back A linger ng moment he gazed upon it, 
then snapped the case and turned .iway, but nol quick 
enough to hide the lestrained lush of tears. 
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Malemute Kid led him to a bunk and bade him turn in. 
‘Call me at four sh^ap Don t lail me,” were his last 
words, ind a moment later he vvas breathing in the heavi- 
ness ol exhausted sleep 

“B> Jovet lies a plucks chan,” comnented Prince. 
‘Three houis’ sleep aUci seventy five miles with the dogs, 
and then the trail again Who is he Kid^’ 

lack Westond lie, Bern ii go^r ^ on three >ears, with 
nothing bill the name of wo km like a horse, and any 
amount ol bad hiek to ins vicdil I nevei knew him, but 
Sitka Charley told me about him’ 

‘ it set ms hard th it a mm with a sw^et young wuc like 
his should he luitting in his \c us in this Godlois ik».n hole, 
whcic wNCiy year counts two on the outside 

The liouhlc w th him is cL in gnt and stubbornness 
ife > I 1 I O') lw cc wPh \ kc hut lost it both times ” 
ti iv, hie convtis ition w is ok t, i oil hv upiO^i liom 

Beihes loi the elTeet h ti lit^ui to Vv ir aw iv And soon 
th». oL ik veils ol mon i i k gi uh Ue idening toil 
\vt i belli" (oieoUcii m fot h in iiipkh^ \i de nute Kid 
a*o L. Hinicl Liiihle lo k i m md cut many an 
an^Kus K ol it h's \v ueh O icc K pil tn bis mittens and 
belv^-^skln eap a id It iviiia ih^ ^ ])in 1 to lummaging 
ahoui I 1 tne t uh^ 

No eould he v\ iit the iisiu de unued, for nc was fif- 
teen nuiulcs aht id ol time in jcuisinj his guest The young 
giant h d stiflentd badly and brisk lubbing was neccssaiy 
to bring him to his feet He tolieicd paint ully out of the 
cibin lo find his dogs hiinc'^sed ind everything ready for 
the start The eomp my Vv^shtd him good luck and a short 
chase, while Father Roube ui bii ricdly blessing him, led 
the stampede lor the eabiii, and small vvondei, for it is 
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not good to face seventy-four degrees below zero with 
naked ears and hands. 

Malemute Kid saw him to the main trail, and there, grip- 
pmg his hand heartily, gave him advice. 

“You’ll find a hundred pounds of salmon eggs on the 
sled,” he said. “The dogs will go as far on that as ‘with 
one hundred and fifty of fish, and you can’t get dog food at 
Felly, as you probably expected.” The stranger started, 
and his eyes flashed, but he did not interrupt. “You can’t 
get an ounce of food for dog or man till you reach Five 
Fingers, and that’s a stiff two hundred miles. Watch out 
for open water on the Thirty Mile River, and be sure you 
take the big cutoff above Le Barge.” 

“How did you know it? Suiely the news can’t be ahead of 
me already?” 

“I don’t know it; and what’s more, I don’t want to know 
it. But you never owned that team you’re chasing. Sitka 
Charley sold it to them last spring But he sized you up to 
me as squaie once, and I believe him. I’ve seen your face; 
I like it. And I’ve seen — why, damn you, hit the high places 

for salt water and that wife of yours, and ” Here the 

Kid unmittened and jerked out his sack. 

“No; I don’t need it,” and the tears froze on his cheeks 
as he convulsively gripped Malemute Kid’s hand. 

“Then don’t spare the dogs; cut them out of the traces 
as fast as they drop; buy them, and think they’re cheap at 
ten dollars a pound. You can get them at Five Fingers, 
Little Salmon, and Hootalinqua. And watch out for wet 
feet,” was his parting advice. “Keep a-traveling up to 
twenty-five, but if it gets below that, build a fire and change 
your socks.” 
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Fifteen minuies nad barely elapsed when the jingle of 
bells announced new arrivals. The door opened, and a 
mounted policeman of the Northwest Territory entered, 
follov^ed by two half-breed dog drivers. Like Westondale, 
they were heavily armed and showed signs of fatigue. The 
half-breeds had been born to the trail and bore it easily; 
but the young policeman was badly exhausted. Still, the 
dogged obstinacy of his race held him to the pace he had 
set, and would hold him till he dropped in his tracks. 

“When did Westondale pull out?” he asked. “He stopped, 
here, didn’t he?” This was supererogatory, for the tracks 
told their own tale too well. 

Malcmute Kid had caught Belden’s eye, and he, scenting 
the wind, replied evasively, “A right peart while back.” 

“Come, my man; speak up,” the policeman admonished. 

“Yeh seem to want him right smart. Hez he ben gittin’ 
cantankerous down Dawson way?” 

“Held up Harry McFarland’s for forty thousand; ex- 
changed it at the P. C. store for a check on Seattle; and 
who’s to stop the cashing of it if we don’t overtake him? 
When did he pull out?” 

Every eye suppressed its excitement, for Malcmute Kid 
had given the cue, and the young officer encountered 
wooden faces on every hand. 

Striding over to Prince, he put the question to him. 
Though it hurt him, gazing into the frank, earnest face of 
his fellow countryman, he replied inconsequentially on the 
state of the trail. 

Then he espied Father Roubeau, who could not lie. “A 
quarter of an hour ago,” the priest answered; “but he had 
four hours’ rest for himself and dogs.” 

“Fifteen minutes’ start, and he’s fresh! My God!” The 
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poor fellow staggered back, halt fainting from exhaustion 
and disappointment, murmuiing something about the lun 
from Dawson in ten horns anil ihe (Jogs being played out 
Malt mute Kid forced i ruig of punch unon him, then 
he turned for the dooi ordcMii^ the dog diivcrs to lollow 
But the warmth and piomist oi weie too tempting and 
they objecied sticnuod>lv Ihe kid w.s conveisanl with 
their I rench patois, and lollowtd anxiously 

They swoic tha+ thi^ jo vveic gore up that Siwish and 
Babcttc would ha\e before the fiist mile v\as 

covered that the ' e Umo t as had and th it it would 

be bcttei foi ad h in<^ lO up 

Tend me five le a'^ked turning to Malemul 

Kid 

Rut the kid shook hi Ivil 

111 si<ni a ehcf K. on ♦ ipc un Const mime Itr hsc tho 
sand — he es mv papPiS — i m iiPhonzed lo draw at m 
ow.i discKtrp” 

Afx m lli^ sdf'ul k1us‘* 

I nen 1 li icqiii^ hon then m the name ol the Queen 
Smiling me ledulousp die kid glanced at his well stocked 
arsenal, cind the Lnghsliman leali/ing his impoteney, 
turned tor the dooi Hiu Ihi. Jo ^ diixcis s*!ll objecting, he 
whirled upon them fkuLh c dung tnem Vv/omcn and cuts 
IJiC swart lace of the older hill breed nushed digiily as 
he drew him'^eh uv and pi In!^c I m good, round terms 
that he would travel his huki oil his legs, and would then 
be dcli^^hlcd to phnt . im m ib^ snou 

The young oftieci —and it lequiicd his whole will — 
walked steadily to the dooi, exhibiting a treshness he did 
not possess But they all knew and appreciated his proud 
effort; nor could he \eil the twinges of agony that shot 
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across his face. Covered with fiost, the dogs were curled up 
in the snow, and it was almost impossible to get them to 
their feet. The pool biutcs whined under the stinging lash, 
tor the dog diivers weic angry and cruel, noi till Babctte, 
the leader, w is cut liom the tiaces, could they break out 
the sled and get under way 

“A duty scoundu 1 and a liai’” ‘By gai ’ Him no good*” 
“A thiel*” “Woisc than an Indian*” It was evident that 
they were angi> — fiist at the way they hid been deceived, 
and second at the outraged ethics of the NoHhland, wheft 
honesty, above all, was man s ]>rime jewel ‘ An' we gave 
Uhe cuss a hand, alter know in’ whit bed did” All eyes 
tinned accusingly upon Malemute Kid who lose fiom the 
corner wh\.ie he had been m ikmg B ibette comfortable, 
and silently emptied the bowl lor a hnil loiind of punch, 

“It's a cold night boys — a bittci cold night,” was the 
nickvant commencement of his defense ‘lou’vc all tiav- 
eled trail, and know whit that stands lor Don t jump a 
dog when he's down You've only heard one side A whiter 
man than Jack Westondale ne\ei he fiom the >amc pot 
nor sti etched blanket with }Ou oi me T ist I ill he gave his 
whole elean-up tortv thousand, to loe C,.strL)l, to buy m 
on Dominion Today he’d be a millionaire But while he 
stayed behind at Circle City, taking c^rc ol his partner 
vith the scurvy, what does Castiell do^ Goes into McFar- 
land’s, jumps the limit, and diops the whole sack Found 
him dead m the snow the next day And poor Tack laying 
his plans to go out this winter to his wife and the boy he’s 
never seen. You’ll notice he took exactly what his partner 
lost — folly thousand. Well, he’s gone out, and what are 
you going to do about it^” 

The Kid glanced lound the circle of his judges, noted the 
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softening of their faces, then raised his mug ajoft. “So a 
health to the man on trail this night, may his grtlb hold out; 
may his dogs keep their legs, may his matches never miss 

lire. God prosper him, good luck go with him; and ” 

“Confusion to the Mounted Police!” cried Betties, to 
the crash of the empty cups 
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El-Soo had been a mission girl. He» mother had died when 
she was very small, and Sister Alberta had plucked El-Soo 
as a brand from the burning, one summer day, and carried 
her away to Holy Cross Mission and dedicated her to God. 
El-Soo was a full-blooded Indian, yet she exceeded all the 
half-breed and quarter-breed girls. Never had the good 
sisteis dealt with a girl so adaptable and at the same time 
so spirited. 

El-Soo was quick, and deft, and intelligent; but above all 
she was fiie, the living flame of life, a blaze of personality 
that was compounded of will, sweetness, and daring. Her 
father was a chief, and his blood ran in her veins. Obedi- 
ence, on the past of El-Soo, was a matter of terms and 
arrangement. She had a passion for equity, and peihaps it 
was because of this that she excelled in mathematics. 

But she excelled in other things. She learned to read and 
write English as no girl had ever learned in the mission. 
She led the girls in singing, and into song she earned her 
sense of equity. She was an artist, and the fire of her flowed 
toward creation. Had she from birth enjoyed a more favor- 
able environment, she would have made literature or music* 

Instead she was El-Soo, daughter of Klakee-Nah, a 
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chief, and she lived in the Holy Cross Mission wheie were 
no artists, but only pure-souled sisters who were interested 
in cleanliness and righteousness and the welfare of the 
spirit in the land of immortality that lay beyond the skies 
The years passed. She was eight yeais old when she 
enteied the mission, she was sixIlmi, and the sisreis \\eie 
corresponding with then superiors in the older conceining 
the sending ot El-Soo to the United States to complete hei 
education, when a man of hci own tube ai rived at Holy 
C loss and had talk with hci Ll-Soo was somewhat appalled 
by him He was duty He was a Caliban-likc ciealuie, 
pnmitivclv ugly, with a mop oi han that had nevci been 
combed He looked ai lui disappiovingly and letuscd to 
sit down. 

‘Thy bi other is dead,” he said shoitlv 
El-Soo was not paiticuiaily shocked Slic reincmbcicd 
little ot her biothei 'Thy tathci is an old man and alone,” 
the messengci went on ‘ His house is large and empty, and 
he woidd heai thy voice and look upon thee ” 

Him she icmcmbcied — Klakce-Nah, tl>e headman of 
the village, the Iriend oi the inissionaiits and the iiadeis, 
a laigc man Ihcwed like a giant, with kindlv eyes ana inas- 
teitul ways, and sliiding with a consciousness oi ciude 
royalty in his carnage 

‘Tell him that I will come,” was El-Soo’s answer. 
Much to the despaii ot the sisteis, the biand plucked 
from the burning went back to the hurning All pleading 
with El-Soo was vain. There was much argument, expostu- 
lation, and weeping. Sister Alberta even revealed to her 
the pioject of sending her to the United States El-Soo 
stared wide-cycd into the golden vista thus opened up to 
her, and shook her head. In hei eyes persisted another vista. 
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It was the mighty curve of the Yukon at Xanana Station, 
with the St. George Mission on one side, and the trading 
post on the other, and midway between the Indian village 
ana a certain large log house where lived an old man tended 
upon by slaves. 

All dwellers on the Yukon bank tor twice a thousand 
miles knew the largo log house, the old man, and the tend- 
ing slaves; and well did the sisters know the house, its 
unending i eve by. its feasting, and its lim. So there w^ 
'voeping at bloly Cdo\s when El-Soo departed. 

There was a great cleaning up in tiic large house when 
hd-Soo arrived. Klakee-Nah, himself invidcrfiil, protested 
id this niaslerliil conduct of his young daughter; but in the 
end, diCiiming harharically of inagniliccncc, he went forth 
i.nd borrowed a {housaiid dollars Irom old Pc^rportuk, than 
whom there \-/as no lichci' Indian on the Yukon. Also 
Klakee-Nah ran up a heavy bill at the trading post. El-Soo 
re-created the large house. She invested it with new splen- 
dor, while Klakee-Nah maintained its ancient traditions of 
hospitality and leveliy. 

All lliis w.is Liiiusual for a Yukon Indian, but Klakee-Nah 
was an unusual Indian. Not alone did he like to render 
inoidinatc hospnaliiy, but, what ol being :i chief and of 
acquiring much money, he was able to uo ii. In the primi- 
tive trading days he had been a power over his people, and 
he had dealt profitably with the white trading companies. 
Later on, with Porportuk, he had made a gold strike on the 
Koyukuk River. Klakee-Nah was by training and nature 
an aristocrat. Porportuk was bourgeois, and Porportuk 
bought him out of the gold mine. Porpartuk was content 
to plod and accumulate. Klakee-Nah went back to his 
large house and proceeded to spend. Porportuk was known 
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as the richest Indian in Alaska. Klakee-Nah was known 
as the whitest. Porportuk was a moneylender and a usurer. 
Klakee-Nah was an anachronism — a medieval ruin, a 
fighter and a feaster, happy with wine and song. 

El-Soo adapted herself to the large house and its ways 
as readily as she had adapted herself to Holy Cross Mission 
and its ways. She did not try to reform her father and 
direct his footsteps toward God. It is true, she reproved 
him when he drank overmuch and profoundly, but that 
was for the sake of his health and the direction of his foot- 
steps on solid earth. 

The latchstring to the large house was always out. What 
with the coming and the going, it was never still. The 
rafters of the great living room shook with the roar of 
wassail and of song. At table sat men from all the world 
and chiefs from distant tribes — Englishmen and colonials, 
lean Yankee traders and rotund officials of the great com- 
panies, cowboys from the Western ranges, sailors from the 
sea, hunters and dog mushers of a score of nationalities. 

El-Soo drew breath in a cosmopolitan atmospheie. She 
could speak English as well as she could her native tongue, 
and she sang English songs and ballads. The passing Indian 
ceremonials she knew, and the perishing tiaditions. The 
tribal dress of the daughter of a chief she knew how to 
wear upon occasion. But for the most part she dressed as 
white women dress. Not for nothing was her needlework 
at the mission and her innate artistry. She carried her 
clothes like a white woman, and she made clothes that 
could be so carried. 

In her way she was as unusual as her father, and the 
position she occupied was as unique as his. She was the 
one Indian woman who was the social equal with the several 
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white women at Tanana Station. She was the one Indian 
woman to whom white men honorably made proposals of 
marriage. And she was the one Indian woman whom no 
white man ever insulted. 

For El-Soo was beautiful — ^not as white women are beau- 
tiful, not as Indian women are beautiful It was the flame 
of her, that did not depend upon feature, that was her 
beauty. So far as mere Ime and feature went, she was the 
classic Indian type. The black hair and the fine bronze were^ 
hers, and the black eyes, brilliant and bold, keen as sword 
light, proud; and hers the delicate eagle nose with the thin, 
quivering nosti ils, the high cheekbones that were not broad 
apart, and the thin lips that wcie not too thin. But over 
all and through all poured the flame of her — the unanalyz- 
able something that was fire and that was the soul of her, 
that lay mellow- warm or blazed in her eyes, that sprayed 
the cheeks of her, that distended the nostrils, that curled 
the lip, or, when the lip was m repose, that was still there 
in the lip, the lip palpitant with its presence. 

And El-Soo had wit — raicly sharp to hurt, >et quick to 
search out foigivablc weakness. The laughter of her mind 
played like lambent flame over all about her, and fiom all 
about her aiose answering laughter. Yet si e was never the 
center of things This she would not permit. The large 
house, and all of which it was significant, was her father’s; 
and through it, to the last, moved his heioic figure — host, 
master of the revels, and giver of the law. It is true, as the 
strength oozed from him, that she caught up responsibilities 
from his failing hands. But m appearance he still ruled, doz- 
ing ofttimcs at the board, a bacchanalian rum, yet in all 
seeming the ruler of the feast. 

And through the large house moved the figure of Por- 
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portuk, ominous, with shaking head, coldly disapproving, 
paying for it all Not that he really paid, for he com- 
pounded interest m weird ways, and year by year <ibsorbed 
the properties of Klakce-Nah Poipoituk once took it upon 
himself to chide El-Soo upon the wasteful way oi^ life in 
the large house — il was when he had about absorbed the last 
of Klakcc-Nah s weillh — but he ncvci vcntuied so to chide 
again El-Soo, like bci i thcr v» s an aristo^^rat, as disdain- 
ful of mone> . > h< md with an equ il sen>e of honor 
finely strung 

Porportuk continued tiudgingly to idv ince monc>, and 
evei the inonv.\ llowcd in golden loam aw w Upon one 
thing Fl-Soo v <1 usohed— -hci latln' '’hould die as he 
had lived T* ^houhl he for him no pissing bon* high 
to low, no Jinupit’on ol I e icnels, no Ic-semng of thi 
lavish hospiiJ V \\hLn thue vv is lamnic as of olu th 
Indians cunt* no rung to ibc lii-,e house and went av \s 
content \\ iK n bv \ i'* ^ imine and n ^ nonc^ money wa^ 
boriowcd II > 1 Po and die l«idi ms sMll went iivvtO 

content El So> mi-.!u well hue i aftci the aiido 

crats of iin i k ml plue IhU iite> hej Ccinc th. 

deluge In > ‘be ekluv v is oil Poipnilik ^VuIi 

eveiy adv m « i monty be lookul uioi (i i wdh a mou 
possessive c '•o kit hurgcoping \ ilfiin him ancient 
flies 

But ri'So ^ 1 lU > eves loi him ISoi had slic e>cs ioi 
the white men ^ no w uued to main her at the mission 
with ring and prtek and book foi at fanani Station was a 
young man, Akoon ol her own blood and tribe and village 
He was suong and bcautilul to her c)cs a gre it hunter, 
and, m that he had wandered far and much, very poor, he 
had been to all the unknown wastes and places, he had 
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journeyed to Sitka and to the United States, he had crossed 
the continent to Hudson Bay and back again, and as seal 
hunter on a ship he had sailed to Siberia and for Japan. 

When he returned from the gold strike in Klondike he 
ca Tie, as was his wont, to the large house to make report 
to old Klakee-Nah ot all the world that he had seen, and 
there he first saw El-Soo, three years back from the mission 
Thereat Akoon wmdered no more He refused a wage 
of twenty dollars a d as pilot on the big steamboats. He 
hunted some and fished some, but nc\cr lar from Tanana 
Stal on, and he v\a^ at the laiec housf' often and long And 
1 ' Soo mcaMiied him against m* ny men and lound him 
f’ood He s mg to her and was ardent and glowed 

un^l all T inana St ition knew he lov'cd hci And Poiportuk 
lilt muuicd and advanced moic monc\ tor the upkeep of 

tlK Mige iiOU^C 

I non caiiif Xh^ death table oi klakcc-Nah He sat at 
^ i i with (k iih m his thinil, th it he coukl not diown 

1 wMn 1 ugl tci and joke a/id song ^vcnt around 

aiifl Akoon told >ry th it male tlic i Mteis echo Thcie 
^^L(e no tc us oi m us it th it tibl' Ti was no mo^c than fit 
th it Kl \kce-Nah h ^nld diC as he h id h\ ed, ui ! none knew 
ims b( ttci th »n 1 I v>o with licr iuus< svmoathy The old 
loisteiips nowd there an 1 ai> ol old, thiec liostbittcn 
siikns wcie thci oesh fiom the long traverse fiom the 
A ^ U ( suimvOjS ol a ship's company of seventy-four At 
Kl ikec-Nali’s buk were foui old men, all that were left 
hun oi the s'avCi o* his youth With rheumy eyes they 
saw to his neecU, with palsied hands filling his glass or 
sti iking him on the bav.k between the shoulders when death 
stiired and he coughed and gasped 

It was a wild night, and as the houis passed and the fun 
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laughed and roared along, death stirred more restlessly in 
Klakee-Nah’s throat. 

Then it was that he sent tor Porportuk. And Porporluk 
came in from the outside frost to look with disapproving 
eyes upon the meat and wine on the table for xyhich he 
had paid. But as he looked down the length of flushed fates 
to the far end and saw the face of El-Soo, the light in his 
eyes flared up, and for a moment the disapproval vanished. 

Place was made for him at Klakee-Nah\ side, and a glass 
placed before him. Klakce-Nah, with his own hands, filled 
the glass with fervent spirits. ‘"Drink!” he cried. “Is it not 
good?” 

And Porportuk’s eyes watered as he nodded his head 
and smacked his lips. 

“When, in your own house, have you had such drink?” 
Klakee-Nah demanded. 

“I will not deny that the drink is good to this old throat 
of mine,” Porportuk made answer, and hesitated for the 
speech to complete the thought. 

“But it costs overmuch,” Klakce-Nah roared, completing 
it for him. 

Porportuk winced at the laughter that went down the 
table. His eyes buincd malevolently. “We were boys to- 
gether, of the same age,” he said. “In your throat is death. 
I am still alive and strong.” 

An ominous murmur arose from the company. Klakee- 
Nah coughed and strangled, and the old slaves smote him 
between the shoulders. He emerged gasping, and waved his 
hand to still the threatening rumble. 

“You have grudged the very fire in your house because 
the wood cost overmuch!” he cried. “You have grudged 
life. To live cost overmuch, and you have refused to pay 
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the puce Your life has been like a cabin where the fire is 
out and there are no blankets on the floor ” He signaled 
to a slave to fill his glass, which he held aloft “But I have 
lived And I have been warm with life as >ou have never 
been warm It is true, you shall Ine long But the longest 
nights are the cold nights when a mm shivers and lies 
awake. M> nights have been shOit, but 1 have slept warm.” 

He drained the glass The shaking h ind of a slave failed 
to catch it as it crashed to the floor Khkee-Nah sank back, 
panting, watching the upturned gl isses at the lips of the 
di inkers, his own lips slightly smiling to the applause. At 
a sign, two slaves attempted to help him sit upright agam. 
But they were weak, his fiame was mightv, and the four 
old men tottered and shook as they helped him forward 
Hut manner of life is neither here nor there,” he went 
on ‘We have othei business, Porportuk \ou and I, to- 
night Debts are mischances, and I am in mischance with 
you What of my debt, and how great is it"^” 

Porportuk searched in his pouch and brought foith a 
memorandum He sipped at his gliss and began “There 
IS the note of August 1889 lor three hundred dollars The 
intcjcst has ne\er been paid And the note of the next year 
lor live hundred dollars This note was mcluQcd in the note 
of two months later for a thousand dollars Then there is 
the note ” 

‘ Never mind the many notes'” Klakee-Nah cried out 
impatiently. “They make my head go around and all the 
things inside my head The whole* The round whole' How 
much is it?” 

Porportuk referred to his memorandum “Fifteen thou- 
sand nine hundred and sixty-seven dollars and seventy-five 
cents,” he read with careful piecision 
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“Make it sixteen thousand, make it sixteen thousand,” 
Klakee-Nah said grandly “Odd numbers were ever a 
worry. And now — and it is for this that I have sent for you 
— make me out a new note for sixteen thousand, which I 
shall sign. I have no thought of the interest. Make it as 
large as you will, and make it payable in the next world, 
when 1 shall meet you by the fire ot the Great Father ol^all 
Indians. Then the note will be paid. This I promise you. 
It is the woid of Klakec-Nah.” 

l^orpoiluk looked perplexed, and loudly the laughter 
arose and shook the room. Klakec-Nah raised his hands. 
“Nay,” he cried. “It is not a joke. T but speak in fairness. 
It was lor this I sent for you, Porportnk. Make out the 
note.” 

“I have no dealings with the next woild,” Poiportuk 
made answei slowly. 

“Have you no thought to meet me bcfoie the Great 
Father!” Klakec-Nah demanded. Then he added, “I shall 
surely be there.” 

“I have no dealings with the next world,” Porportuk 
repeated sourly. 

The dying man regarded him with frank amazement. 

“I know naught ol the next world,” Porportuk explained. 
‘T do business in this world.” 

Klakee-Nah’s face cleared. “This comes of sleeping cold 
of nights,” he laughed. He pondered for a space, then said, 
“It is in this world that you must be paid. There remains 
to me this house. Take it, and burn the debt in the candle 
there.” 

“It is an old house and not worth the money,” Por- 
portuk made answer. 

“There are my mines on the Twisted Salmon.” 
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“They have never paid to work,” was the reply. 

“There is my share jn the steamci Koyukuk. I am half 
owner.” 

“She at the bottom ot the Yukon ” 

Klakec-Nah started. “True, I ioigot. It was last spring 
when the ice went out.” He mused for a tunc, while the 
r^isscs leinaincd untasted and all the company waited 
upon his utteiance. 

'Then it would seem 1 owe yon a sum oi money which 
I cannot pay ... in this world PoiporUiI nodded and 
g' need down the table 

“Then it would scorn that >ou, P(’porlu\ aie a poor 
I nsmessmaii," Klakce-Mah said sl>ly 

And boldly Poiportuk made an^wei ‘No thcic is se- 
iLiiitv yet untouched ” 

'Whcit^” cried Klakce-Nah I stdl p'opeity'^ Name 

it, and It is youis, and the debt is no more 

‘Thcic It is” Porpoitiik pointed at 1 1 Soo 

Klakec-Nah could not understand He peered down the 
UMc, blushed his eyes, and peered again 

“Your daughlci El-Soo — her will f take and the debt 
be no more 1 will bum the debt there m the candle.” 

Klakee-Nah’s great chest began to hca\c. “Ho! Ho^ — a 
joke — Ho^ Ho^ Ho’” he laughed homeiicallv. “And with 
vour cold bed and daughters old enough to be the mother 
of El-Soo! Ho! Ho’ Ho!” He began to cough and strangle, 
and the old slaves smote him on the back. “Ho! Ho!” he 
began again, and went off into another paroxysm. 

Porportuk waited patiently, sipping from his glass and 
studying the double row of faces down the board. “It is no 
joke,” he said finally. “My speech is well meant.” 

Klakee-Nah sobered and looked at him, then reached for 
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his glass, but could not touch it A slave passed it to him, 
and glass and liquor he flung into the face of Porportuk. 

“Turn him out’” Klakec-Nah thundered to the waiting 
table that strained like a pack ol hounds m leash “And 
roll him in the snow’ ’ 

As the mad not swept past him and out of- doors he 
signaled to the sla^es, and the lour tottering old men sup- 
ported him on his tect as he met the returning revelers, 
uptight, gla'-s in hand pledging them a toast to the short 
night when a man sleeps warm 

It did not take long to settle the estate ol Klakee-Nah 
Tommy the Imlc Englishman, clerk dt the trading post, 
was called in h\ El Soo to help There was nothing hut 
debts, notes overdue, mortgaged propoitics, and proper ties 
mortgaged but worthless Notes and mortgages were held 
by Porportuk Tornmy c died him a robber many times as 
he pondered the compounding ol the inteiest 
“Is It a debt Tommy ^ El Soo asked 
“It IS a lobberv Tomm> answeicd 
“Nevertheless it is a debt,” she persisted 
The winter wore away, and the early spring, and still 
the claims of Porpoituk remained unpaid He saw El-Soo 
often and explained to her at length, as he had explained 
to her fathei the way the debt could be canceled Also he 
brought with him old medicine men, who elaborated to 
her the everlasting damnation ot her father it the debt were 
not paid One day, after such an elaboration, El-Soo made 
final announcement to Porportuk 

“I shall tell you two things,” she said “First, I shall not 
be your wife Will you remember that^ Second, you shall 
be paid the last cent of the sixteen thousand dollars ” 
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“Fifteen thousand nine hundred and sixty-seven dollars 
and seventy-five cents,” Porportuk corrected 

“My father said sixteen thousand,” was her reply. “You 
shall be paid ” 

‘How>” 

“1 know not how, but I shall find out how Now go, 
and bother me no more. If you do” — she hesitated to find 
tilting pcnaltv — “if you do, I shall have \ou rolled m the 
snow again as soon as the fiist snow Ibev “ 

This was still in the early spiing, and a lutle later Hl-Soo 
suiprised the country Word went ii^i and down the Yukon 
fiom Chilkoot to the Delta, and was trained tiom camp 
to camp to the larthermost camps that in June, when the 
first salmon lan, El-Soo, daughter of klakee-Nah, would 
sell hcisell at public auction to satisfy the claims of Por- 
poituk Vain weic the «ittempts to dissuade her The mis- 
sionaiy at St George wrestled with hei, but she replied: 

“Only the debts to God aie settled in the next world. The 
debts of men are ot this woild, and in this vorld are they 
settled ” 

Akoon wiestled with hci, but she leplied. ‘T do love thee, 
Akoon, but honor is gi enter than love, and who am I that 
I should blacken my fathei*^” Sister Alberta journeyed all 
the way up from Holy Cross on the fiist steamer, and to 
no bcttei end. 

“My father wanders in the thick and endless foiests,” said 
El-Soo. “And there will he wander, with the lost souls 
crying, till the debt be paid. Then, and not until then, may 
he go on to the house of the Great Father 
“And you believe this?” Sister Albeita asked. 

“I do not know,” El-Soo made answer. “It was my 
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father’s belief ” Sister Alberta shrugged her shoulders in- 
credulously 

“Who knows but that the things we believe come tiue^” 
El-Soo went on “Why nol'^ The next woild to >ou may be 
heaven and haips because you have belicVed heaven 

and harps, io my lathci ihe next uo^ld may be a laige 
house where he will sit alwavs at table feasting with God ” 

“And you^' Sister Alberti asked “What is voui next 
world‘s” 

El-Soo hesitated but ^oi a moment ‘1 shoiilci like a little 
of both,” she said ‘1 diould like to see youi lat^e as well 
as the face ol mv fatnei 

Ibe day of the niction c ime Tan m i Station \v is popu- 
lous. As w IS th II cu''tom the tribes h id gathered to 
await the salmon lun and in the meantime spent the time 
m dancing and trolicking, trading ^ind go^ aping T hen theic 
was the ordinii_y snrinkhng ot whre adventure! s, tiadcrs, 
and prospector^ and in iddition a liTg<" number ot white 
men who had conic bectUsc ol curiosity or intcie^t in the 
affair. 

It had been u backwaid snimg, and the s dmon were 1 ite 
in running. This cicla> but keyed up the inteicst Then, on 
the day of the auction, the situation was made tense by 
Akoon. He arose and made public and solemn announce- 
ment that whosoever bought Ll-Soo would forthwith and 
immediately die. He flouiished the Winchester m his hand 
to indicate the manner of the taking off El-Soo was 
angered thereat, but he refused to speak with hci, and went 
to the trading post to lay in extra ammunition 

The first salmon was caught at ten o’clock in the evening, 
and at midnight the auction began It took place on top of 
the high bank alongside the Yukon. The sun was due north 
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just below the horizon, and the sky was lurid red, A great 
ciowd gathered about the table and the two chairs that 
stood near the edge oi the bank To the tore were many 
white men and several chiefs And most piominently to the 
loic, iifle m hand, stood Akoon Tommy, at El-Soos re- 
quest, served as auctione,.!, but she made the opening 
speech and desciibed the goods about to be sold She was 
in native costume, in the dress ol a chict s daughter, 
Splendid and baihuic, and she s^ood on a cliaii that she 
might be seen 11 kIv int t e 

‘Who will ba> a v '‘he \ 1 cd look at me J am 
twent' ^cais old and «i mud 1 vviM be a good vv le to the 
JTiin who bu>s me tl he is a white 1 1 in J shtll dicsj m the 
fashion of while wopk i il In is an Indi in 1 sh ill dress as ’ 
— ‘he hcsit 1 cd a in ^ment— i \u iw 1 c n m kc my own 
clothes, and st vv and w ish md mend I Wtis taught for 
eight years to do tiuse things it Hol\ Cioss Mission 1 can 
1 C id and wiue ImMish and 1 know how to pla> the oigan 
Also I can do aulhnutic and soiac aUebui — a little I shall 
be sold to the hu'hvSt bidder aid to him 1 will make out a 
bill of sale ol m\sclf I loigot to s ly that I can sing very 
well, and that J hive never been sick in my life 1 weigh 
one hundred and thiity two pounds my lather is dead and 
1 have no lelativv^s Who wants me^ ’ 

She looked over the ciowd with flaming audacity and 
stepped down At Tommy s request she stood upon the chair 
again, while he mounted the second chair and started the 
bidding 

Surrounding El-Soo stood the lour old slaves of her 
father. They were age-twistcd and palsied, faithful to their 
meal, a generation out of the past that watched unmoved 
the antics of younger life. In the front of the crowd were 
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several Eldorado and Bonanza kings from the upper Yukon, 
and beside them, on crutches, swollen with scurvy, were 
two broken prospectors From the midst of the crowd, 
thrust out by its own vividness, appeared the face of a wild- 
eyed squaw from the remote regions of the upper Tanana, 
a strayed Sitkan from the coast stood side by side with a 
Stick from Lake Le Barge, and, beyond, a half dozen 
French-Canadian vo^aceuis grouped bv themselves From 
afar came the faint cries of monads of wild fowl on the 
nesting grounds Swallows were skimming up overhead 
from the placid surface ot the Yukon and robins were 
singing The oblique rays of the hidden sun shot through 
the smoke, high-dissipatcd from forest fires a thousand 
miles away, and turned the heavens to somber red, while 
the earth shone red in the reflected glow This red glow 
shone in the faces of all, and made everything seen un- 
earthly and unreal 

The bidding began slowly The Sitkan who was a stranger 
in the land and who had arnved only half an hour before, 
offered one hundred dollars in a confident voice, and was 
surprised when Akoon turned threateningly upon him with 
the rifle The bidding dragged An Indian from the Tozi- 
kakat, a pilot, bid one hundred and fifty, and after some 
time a gambler, who had been ordered out of the upper 
country, raised the bid to two hundred El-Soo was sad- 
dened, her pride was hurt, but the only effect was that 
she flamed more audaciously upon the crowd 

There was a disturbance among the onlookers as Porpor- 
tuk forced his way to the front “Five hundred dollars*” he 
bid m a loud voice, then looked about him proudly to note 
the effect. 

He was minded to use his great wealth as a bludgeon 
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with which to stun all competition at the start. But one 
of the voyageurs, looking on El-Soo with sparkling eyes, 
raised the bid a hundred. 

“Seven hundred!” Porportuk returned promptly. 

And with equal promptness came the “Eight hundred” 
of the voyageur. 

Then Porportuk swung his club again. ‘Twelve hun- 
dred!” he shouted. 

With a look of poignant disappointment the voyageur 
'iuccumbed. There was no furthei bidding. Tommy worked 
hard but could not elicit a bid. 

El-Soo spoke to Porpoituk. “It wcic good Porpoituk, 
for you to weigh well your bid. Have for forgotten the 
thing I told you — that 1 would never marry you!*’ 

“It is a public auction,” he retoitcd “I shall buy you 
with a bill of sale. I have offered twelve hundred dollars. 
You come cheap ” 

“Too damned cheap!” Tommy cried. “What if I am 
auctioneer? That does not prevent me from bidding. ITl 
make it thirteen hundred.” 

“Fourteen hundred,” trom Porpoituk. 

‘Til buy you in to be my — my sister,” Tommy whispered 
to El-Soo, then called aloud, “Fifteen hundred!” 

At two thousand one of the Eldorado kings took a hand, 
and Tommy dropped out. 

A third time Porportuk swung the club of his wealth, 
making a clean raise of five hundred dollars. Rut the El- 
dorado king’s pride was touched. No man could club him. 
And he swung back another five hundred. 

El-Soo stood at three thousand. Porportuk made it thirty- 
five hundred, and gasped when the Eldorado king raised 
it a thousand dollars. Porportuk again raised it five hun- 
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dred, and again gasped when the king raised a thousand 
more. 

Porportuk became angry. His pride was touched; his 
strength was challenged, and with him strength took the 
torm ot wealth. He would not be ashamed I6r weakness 
betore the world El-Soo became incidental The savings 
and scrimpings liom the cold nights ot all his years Mcie 
ripe to be sqiiandeied M-Soo stood at six thousand He 
made it seven thousand A\id then, in thoisind dolku bids 
as last as they could be utteud, hei pn^e went up At 
fourteen thoi sand the tvvo men stopped loi breath 

Then the uhl specie d happened A still heavier club was 
swung In the p luse that cn‘‘Ucd the gamblei, who hid 
scented a speculation and lor mod a syndicate with several 
of his icllows, bid sixICL i thousand dollar' 

“Seventeen thousand,’ Poipouuk said weakly 

‘Eighteen thousand said the king 

Porportuk gatheied bis strength ‘ Twenty thousand ” 

The svndicite dropped out The Fldoiado king raised a 
thousand, and Porportuk lai^ed barl' and as they bid, 
Akoon turned from one to the othci, halt menacingly, halt 
curiouslv, as though to sec what manner ol man it was 
that he would have to kill When the king piepaied to make 
his next bid, Akoon having pressed closer, the king first 
loosed the levolvcr at his hip, then said: 

“Twenty-three thousand ” 

“Twcnty-foiu thousand,” said Porportuk. He grinned 
viciously, for the certitude of his bidding had at last shaken 
the king The lattei moved over close to El-Soo. He studied 
?)er carefully lor a long while. 

“And five hundred,” he said at last. 

‘Twenty-five thousand,” came Porportuk’s raise. 
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The king looked for a long space and shook his head. He 
looked again and said reluctantly, “And live hundred.” 

“ fwenty-six thousand,” Porportuk snapped. 

The king shook his head and refused to meet Tommy’s 
pleading eye. In the meantime Akoon had edged close to 
Porportuk. JKl-Soo’s quick eye noted this, and while Tommy 
wrestled with the Eldorado king for another bid she bent 
and spoke in a low voice in the car oi a slave. And whjje 
Toiinny’s “Going . . . going . . . going . . dominated 
the air, the s"lave \vcnt up to Akoon and spoke in a low 
\oice in his car. Akoon made no sign that he had heard, 
though IM-Soo watched him anviously. 

“Gone!” lommv’s voice rang out. “To Porportuk, lor 
Iwcnly-si'v tnousand dollars.” 

P(np(ntLik glanced uncasil) at Akoon, All eyes were 
Lcnieicd upon Akoon, hut lie did nothing. 

“Let the scales he brought,” said EkSoo. 

“1 shtill make payment at my house,” said Porportuk. 

“Let the scales be brought, * ELboo repeated. “Payment 
shall be made here where all can sec.” 

So llie gold scales were brought from the trading post, 
while Porportuk went away and came back wdlh a man at 
his heels, on whose shoulders was a weight of gold dust 
in moose-hide sacks. Also, at Porporluk’s back w^alked 
another man with a t ifle, who had eyes only for Akoon. 

“Here arc the notes and mortgages,’' said Porportuk, 
“for fifteen thousand nine hundred and sixty-seven dollars 
and seventy-five cents.’ 

El-Soo received them into her hands and said to Tommy, 
“Let them be reckoned as sixteen thousand.” 

“There remains ten thousand dollars to be paid in gold,” 
Tommy said. 
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Porportuk nodded and untied the mouths of the sacks. 
El-Soo, standing at the edge ot the bank, tore the papers to 
shreds and sent them fluttenng out over the Yukon The 
weighing began, but halted 

“Of course, at seventeen dollars,” Porpoituk had said 
to Tommy as he adjusted the scales 
“At sixteen dollars,” El-Soo said shaiply 
“It is the custom ol all the land to reckon gold at seven- 
teen dollars for each ounce,” Porporluf leplied And 
this IS a business tiansaction” 

El-Soo laughed. “It is a new custom,’ she said It began 
this spring I ast year, and the years bclore, it was sixteen 
dollars an ounce. When my lathei s debt was made it was 
sixteen dollars. When he spent at the store the money he got 
from you, for one ounce he was given sixteen dollars’ worth 
of flour, not seventeen Wherefore shall you pay for me at 
sixteen and not at seventeen ” Porportuk grunted and 
allowed the weighing to proceed 

“Weigh it in three piles, Tommy,” she said. “A thousand 
dollars here, thicc thousand here, and hcic six thousand” 
It was slow work, and while the weighing went on Akoon 
was closely watched by all 

“He but waits till the money is paid,” one said, and the 
word went around and was accepted, and they waited for 
what Akoon should do when the mone> was paid. And 
Porportuk’s man with the rifle waited and watched Akoon. 

The weighing was finished, and the gold dust lay on the 
table m three dark yellow heaps. “There is a debt of my 
father to the company tor three thousand dollars,” said 
El-Soo. “Take it, Tommy, for the company. And here are 
four old men. Tommy. You know them. And here is one 
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thousand dollars. Take it, and see that the old men are 
never hungry and never without tobacco ” 

Tommy scooped the gold into separate sacks. Six thou- 
sand dollars remained on the table El-Soo thrust the scoop 
into the heap and with a sudden turn whirled the contents 
out and down to the Yukon in a golden shower. Porportuk 
seized her wrist as she thrust the scoop a second time imo 
the heap 

‘ It is mine,’ she said calmly Poiportuk leleased his grip, 
hut he gritted his teeth and scowled dirkly as she cori^ 
tinucd to scoop the gold into the iivci till none was left 
The crowd had eyes lor naught but \koon, and the rifle 
of PorpoiUik’s man lay across the hollow of his arm, the 
muzzle directed at Akoon a yard away, the man’s thumb on 
the hammer But Akoon did nothing 

‘ M ikc out the bill of sale,” Poiportuk said grimly 
And Tommy made out the bill of sale, wherein all right 
and title in the woman El-Soo was vested in the man 
Poiportuk El Soo signed the document, and Porportuk 
folded It and put it away m his pouch Suddenly his eyes 
flashed, and in sudden speech he addressed EI-Soo 

‘ But It was not your lather’s debt,” he said What I 
paid was the price loi you. Youi sale is business of today 
and not of last year and the years before. The ounces paid 
for you will buy at the post today seventeen dollars of flour, 
and not sixteen I have lost a dollar on each ounce. I 
have lost six hundred and twenty-five dollars.” 

El-Soo thought for a moment, and saw the erior she had 
made. She smiled, and then she laughed. 

“You are right,’ she laughed ‘T made a mistake. But it 
is too late. You have paid, and the gold is gone You did 
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not think quick. It is your loss. Your wit is slow these days, 
Porportuk. You are getting old.” 

He did not answer. He glanced uneasily at Akoon and 
was reassured. His lips tightened, and a hint of cruelty 
came into his face. “Come,” he said, “we wiP go to my 
house.” 

“Do you remember the two things T told you in the 
spring?” El-Soo asked, making no mo\emcnt to accompany 
him. 

“My head would be full with the things women say, did I 
heed them,” he answered. 

“1 told you that you would be paid,” El-Soo went 
on carefully. “And 1 told you that 1 would never be your 
wile.” 

“But that was before the bill ol sale.” Porportuk crackled 
the paper between his lingers inside the pouch. “1 have 
bought you before all the world. You belong to me. You 
will not deny that you belong to me.” 

“I belong to you,” El-Soo said steadily. 

“1 own you.” 

“You own me.” 

Porportuk’s voice rose slightly and triumphantly. “As a 
dog, I own you.” 

“As a dog, you own me,” El-Soo continued calmly. “But, 
Porportuk, you forget the thing I told you. Had any other 
man bought me, I should have been that man’s wife. I 
should have been a good wife to that man. Such was my 
will. But my will with you was that I should never be your 
wife. Wherefore, I am your dog.” 

Porportuk knew that he played with fire, and he re- 
solved to play firmly. “Then I speak to you not as El-Soo 
but as a dog,” he said; “and I tell you to come with me.” 
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He half reached to grip her arm, but with a gesture she 
held him back. 

“Not so fast, Porportuk You buv a dog 1 he dog runs 
away It is youi loss I am your dog What li 1 lun away*^ ’ 

“As the owner ol the dog J shall beat \ou ” 

‘When vou catch me'’ ' 

“When 1 catt h you ’ 

“Then catch me ” 

He icachea swiitly ioi her, but she eluded him Sh£ 
laughed as she crclcd around the table ‘Catch hei*” 
Porpoituk commanded the Indian with the rifle, who stood 
ne ii to hei But as the Indian stretched toith his arm to her 
the Eldoiado king lePed him with a list blow under the ear. 
T 1 C rifle clatteii^d to the ground Then was Akoon’s chance 
His e\es glitteied, but he did nothing 

Porportuk was an old m in, but his cold nights retained 
foi him his activity He did not ciiclc the table He came 
acioss suddenly, ovci the top of the table El-Soo was 
taken olT hei giiaid She sprang back with a sharp cry of 
alai m and Porportuk would nave v^aught her had it not 
been lor Tommy Tommy s leg went out Porpoituk tripped 
and pitched lorwaid on the ground El-Soo got her start. 

“ Then catch me, ’ she laughed over her shoulder as she 
fled away. 

She ran lightly and easily but Porpoituk ran swiftly 
and savagely He outi m hei In his youth he had been 
swiltest ot all the young men But El-Soo dodged m a 
willowy, elusive way Being in native dress, her feet were 
not clutteicd with skirts, and her pliant body curved a 
flight that defied the gripping fingers of Porportuk. 

With laughter and tumult the great ciowd scattered 
out to see the chase. It led through the Indian encampment; 
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and ever dodging, circling, and reversing, El-Soo and 
Porportuk appeared and disappeared among the tents EI- 
Soo seemed to balance herself against the air with her arms, 
now one side, now on the other, and sometimes her body, 
too, leaned out upon the air far from the perpendicular 
as she achieved her sharpest curves And Porportuk, always 
a leap behind or a leap this side or that, like a lean hound 
strained attei her 

They crossed the open gi ound beyond the encampment 
and disappeared in the forest Tanana Station waited then 
reappearance, and long and vainly it waited 

In the meantime Akoon ate and slept, and lingered much 
at the steamboat landing, deaf to the rising resentment of 
Tanana Station in that he did nothing Twenty-four houis 
later Porportuk returned He was tired and savage He spoke 
to no one but Akoon, and with him tried to pick a quarrel 
But Akoon shrugged his shoulders and walked av/ay 
Porportuk did not waste time He oullitled halt a dozen of 
the >oung men, selecting the best ti ackers and tiavelers, 
and at their head plunged into the lorest. 

Next day the steamer Seattle, bound uprivci, pulled in to 
the shore and wooded up When the lines were cast off and 
she churned out from the bank Akoon was on board in the 
pilothouse Not many houis alterward, when it was his 
turn at the wheel, he saw a small birchbark canoe put 
off from the shore There was only one person in it. He 
studied it carefully, put the wheel over, and slowed down. 

The captain entered the pilothouse. 

“What’s the matter‘d” he demanded. “The water’s good.” 

Akoon grunted. He saw a larger canoe leaving the bank, 
and in it were a number of persons. As the Seattle lost head- 
way he put the wheel over some more. 
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The captain fumed. “It’s only a squaw,” he protested. 

Akoon did not grunt. He was all eyes for the squaw 
and the pursuing canoe. In the latter six paddles were flash- 
ing, while the squaw paddled slowly. 

“You’ll be aground,” the captain protested, seizing the 
wheel. 

But Akoon countered his strength on the wheel and 
looked him in the eyes. The captain slowly released 
spokes. 

“Queer beggar,” he sniffed to himselt. 

Akoon held the Seattle on the edge ut the shoal water and 
waited till he saw the squaw’s fingers clutch the forward 
rail. Then he signaled for full speed ahead and ground 
the wheel over. The large canoe was veiy near, but the gap 
between it and the steamer was widening. 

The squaw laughed and leaned over the rail “Then catch 
me, Porportuk!” she cried. 

Akoon left the steamer at Fort Yukon. He outfitted a 
small poling boat and went up the Porcupine River. And 
with him went El-Soo. It was a weary journey, and the way 
led acioss the backbone of the world; but Akoon had 
traveled it before. When they came to the head waters of 
the Porcupine they left the boat and went on foot across 
the Rocky Mountains. 

Akoon greatly liked to walk behind EI-Soo and watch 
the movement of her. There was a music in it that he loved. 
And especially he loved the well-rounded calves in their 
sheaths of soft-tanned leather, the slim ankles, and the small 
moccasined feet that were tireless through the longest days. 

“You are light as air,” he said, looking up at her. “It is 
no labor for you to walk. You almost float, so lightly do 
your feet rise and fall. You are like a deer, El-Soo; you are 
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like a deer, and your eyes are like deer’s eyes, sometimes 
when you look at me, or when you hear a quick sound 
and wonder if it be danger that stirs. Your eyes are like 
a deer’s eyes now as you look at me.” 

And El-Soo, luminous and melting, bent and kissed 
Akoon. 

“When we rciich the Mackenzie wc will not delay,” 
Akoon said later “We will go south bclore the winter 
catches us. Wc will go lo the sun lands wlicic there is no 
snow. But wc will return. I have seen much of the world, 
and thcie is no land like Alaska, no sun like our sun, and 
the snow is good alter the long summei ” 

“And you will learn to read,” said LkSoo 
And Al oon said, “I wdl surely learn to icad.” 

But thcic was delay when they i cached the Mackenzie 
They tell in with a band oi MaAcii/iO Indians and, hunting, 
Akoon W'as sJu»t t)\ accidcul I he title was in the hands ol 
a youth. The bullet broke XKoon’s light 'um and, langing 
farther, bioko tw'O ol lus nbs. Akoon knew loi gh Miigeiy, 
while El-Soo had 1 <mi ned some lermements ai N0I3 Cross 
The bonc', wc e faiall’v .in*! Akoon ]a\ bv the fne toi 
them to knit. Abo he ko by the fiie so that the smoke 
would keep the mosquuocs awa}. 

Then it was that Porpoituk, with his si\ >oung men, 
ariivcd. Akoon gioancd in his helplessness and made appeal 
to the Macken/ics But Poipostuk made demand, and the 
Mackenzies wcie perplexed. Poipotluk wxis lo/ seizing upon 
El-Soo, hut this they would not permit. Judgment must be 
given, and, as it was an affair of man and woman, the 
council of the old men was called — this that weim judg- 
ment might not be given by the young men, who were 
warm of heart. 
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The old men sat in a circle about the smudge fire. Their 
faces vveie lean and wnnklcd, and they gasped and panted 
foi air, 1 he smoke was not good lor them. Occasionally 
they struck with withered hands at the mosquitoes that 
braved the smoke Alter such e'.eition they coughed hol- 
lowly and painhilK Some spat blood, and one of them sat 
a bit apart with head bowed lorwaid, and bled slowly and 
continuously at the mouth, the coughing sickness luid 
gi ippcd them Vi)L\ V ere as de id men; then lime was shoit. 
It Was a judgiiiLiit lI the dead 

“And I paid for 1 er a hea\y price,” Pui[ oituk concluded 
his complaint ‘ Such a price you have nev^r seen Sell all 
that IS \ouis— ^l11 vo».i spears tiud aiiovv^ and i iflcs, sell 
voui si ins and lui^, sell your tents and \wiU and dog», 
sell eveiythne and you will not have maybe a thousand 
doll II ^ Yet did 1 oo lor the vwsniaa LI Soo, Iventy-sik 
limes the pi.ee o* * il \ouj ^iicais and u^mows and idles, }Our 
sk'n> < nd luii \oui tmts and beds and dogs It was a 
hea\> j uec ” 

Ihe old men nodued gimc' , though then Vv izcned eye 
^lu^ \vakned ^ ondcr tli. 1 an> \vOi.i n shou'd be worth 
such ' piiec Ihc on ih it bled at mouth wiped his 
lips ‘Is it trui 1 dk he tsjktd uavh of Poiporluk's six 
youi.^ men. And c ch answcied that it wms true 

‘ is it tiLic t.dk^ ' he a^keei I 1-Soo, and she answcied, ‘ It 
is liue." 

‘But Poipeaiul has not told tiiat he is an olii man,” 
Akoon said, “and that he has daiighteis older than El-Soo.” 
“It IS true, Porpoituk is an old mm,” said Fl-Soo 
“It is foi Porporiuk to mcasuic the strength of his age,” 
said he who bled at the mouth. “We be old men. Behold! 
Age IS never so old as youth would measure it ” 
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And the circle of old men champed their gums, and 
nodded approvingly, and coughed. 

“I told him that I would never be his wife,” said El-Soo. 

“Yet you took from him twenty-six times all that we 
possess?” asked a one-eyed old man. 

El-Soo was silent. 

“Is it true?” And his one eye burned and bored into her 
like a fiery gimlet. 

“It is true,” she said. 

“But I will lun away again,” she broke out passionately 
a moment later. “Always will I run away.” 

“That is for Porportuk to consider,” said another ol the 
old men. “It is for us to consider the judgment.” 

“What price did you pay tor her?” was demanded of 
Akoon. 

“No price did 1 pay for her,” he answered. “She was 
above price, I did not measure her in gold dust, nor in dogs 
and tents and furs.” 

The old men debated among themselves and mumbled 
in undertones. “These old men are ice,” Akoon said in 
English. “I will not listen to their judgment, Porportuk. 
If you take El-Soo, I will surely kill you.” 

The old men ceased and regarded him suspiciously. “We 
do not know the speech you make,” one said. 

“He but said that he would kill me,” Porportuk 
volunteered. “So it were well to take from him his rifle, 
and to have some of your young men sit by him, that he 
may not do me hurt. He is a young man, and what are 
broken bones to youth!” 

Akoon, lying helpless, had rifle and knife taken from 
him, and to either side of his shoulders sat young men 
of the Mackenzies. The one-eyed old man arose and stood 
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upright. “We marvel at the price paid for one mere 
woman,” he began; “but the wisdom of the price is no 
con^^ern of ours. We are here to give judgment, and judg- 
ment we give. We have no doubt. It is known to all that 
Porpoituk paid a heavy price lor the woman El-Soo. Where- 
fore does the woman El Soo belong to Porporluk and none 
other.” He sat down heavily and coughed. The old men 
nodded and coughed. 

‘ I will kill you,” Akoon cried in English. 

Porportuk smiled and stood up. “You have given true 
judgment,” he said to the council, ‘ and my young men will 
give to you much tobacco. Now let the woman be brought 
to me.” 

Akoon gritted his teeth. The young men look El-Soo 
by the arms. She did not resist, and was led, her face a 
sullen flame, to Porportuk. 

“Sit there at my feet till I have made my talk,” he 
commanded. He paused a moment. “It is true,” he said, 
“I am an old man. Yet can I understand the ways of youth. 
The fire has not all gone out of me. Yet am I no longer 
young, nor am I minded to run these old legs of mine 
through all the yeais that remain to me. El-Soo can run 
fast and well. She is a deer. This I kno^v, for I have seen 
and run after her. It is not good that a wife should run so 
fast. I paid for her a heavy price, yet does she run away 
from me. Akoon paid no price at all, yet does she run to 
him. 

“When I came among you people of the Mackenzie, I 
was of one mind. As I listened in the council and thought 
of the swift legs of El-Soo, I was of many mmds. Now am 
I of one mind again, but it is a different mind from the 
one I brought to the council. Let me tell you my mind* 
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When d dog runs once away from a master, it will run 
away again No matter how many times it is brought 
back eac^i time it wiH run way again When we have such 
dogs we sell them bl-Soo is like a dog that runs awa\ I 
will sell hci Is th rt irv ni in ot the council thaf willibuy 
The old men coj d and rcniunv.d silent 
Akoon would buy ’ Porpoituk went on but he has no 
money Wh itio ^ ] Vvill give FI Soo to him as he said, 
without pi ICC Fven now w 11 1 give nci ^o him ” 

Reiching down he took El Soo bv the h Uid and R'd hei 
across the space to where Akoon ln\ on his hick 

‘She his i bid habit A1 oon he s ud seating hc^ at 
Akoon’s feel ‘As he ii is lun iw \ fiom me jn the past, 

in the diys to cone she in ^ ’un m i from you But 

there IS no need to fe th it sh wi 1 cvci run aw ly 

Akoon 1 shill sec to tint Nc c** vviP sh;. un awiy from 

you — thi» the word ol Poiporluk She liis gre it wit I 
know for oHei his it bitten into me ^et am I minded 
myselt to give mv wit pi iv lor oice And b\ my wit will I 
scenic h».r to ^ou Akoon 

Stooping, Poipoituk eiossed El Soo s jee so that the 
instep of one lay over th it ol the othei .ind then belore 
his purpose could be divine J lie diseh ujed bi iifle Ihiough 
the two ankles As Akoon stuigglcd to rise against the 
weight of the young ni^n theic w is heard the crunch of 
the broken bone rebioken 

“It IS just,” said the old men, one to anothei 
El-Soo made no sound She sat and looked at her ^hat- 
tered ankles, on which she would never walk again. 

“My legs are strong, El-Soo,” Akoon said “But never will 
they bear me away from you ” 
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El-Soo looked at him, and for the first time in all the 
tune he had knov/n her Akoon saw tears m her eyes. 

‘Your eyes aie like deci’s eyes, El-Soo,” he said. 

“Is it just‘d” Porportuk asked, and grinned from the 
edge of the smoke as he nrepaicd to depart 

‘ It IS ]ust,” the old men said And they sat on m the 
cilen^^e 


18 . 




LOVE OF LIFE 


I his out of iill will lemain — 

I hey h ive lived and h ive tossed 
So much of the game will he gun. 

Though the gold of the dice his been lost 

lhe> limped painiully down the bank, and once the fore- 
most ot the two men staggered among the lOugh-strcwn 
rocks They wcic tired and weak and their laces had the 
drawn c\pressioa of patience which comes of hardship 
long enduied They were hcuil> burdened with blanket 
packs which wcie sliappcd to then shoulder:^ Head straps, 
passing acioss the forehead, helped support these packs. 
Each man earned a rifle I hey walked in a stooped posture, 
the shoulders well forward, the head still farlhei loiward, 
the eyes bent upon the giound 

“I wish \\c had just about two of them cartridges that’s 
layin’ in that cache of ourn, ’ siid the second man 

His voice was utterly and dieanly expressionless He 
spoke without enthusiasm, and the first man, limping into 
the milky stream that foamed over the rocks, vouchsafed 
no reply 

The other man followed at his heels They did not remove 
then footgear, though the water was icy cold — so cold that 
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their ankles ached and their feet went numb. In places the 
water dashed against their knees, and both men staggered 
for footing 

The man who followed slipped on a smooth boulder, 
nearly fell, but recovered himself with a violent effort, at 
the same time uttering a shaip exclamation of pain. He 
seemed faint and di/zy and put out his tiec band while 
he reeled, as though seckincj suppoit against the air. When 
he had steadied himself he stepped forward, but reeled 
again and nearly fell Then he stood still and looked at 
the other man, who had never tinned his head 

The man stood still foi lully a minute, as though debating 
with himscll Then he called out 
“I say, Bill, I’ve sprained mv ankle 
Bill staggered on thiough the milk> water He did not 
look around The man watched him go and though his 
face was cxpicssionkss as c\ti, his e\LS weic like the eyes 
of a wounded deer 

The othei man limped up the faithci bank and continued 
straight on without looking back The man in the stream 
watched him His lips trembled a litth so th.il the lough 
thatch oi blown haii which covcicd them was visibly 
agitated His tongue c\cn stia^ed out to moisten them 
“Blip" he died out 

It was the pleading ci\ ol a stiong man in distiess, but 
BilPs head did not turn The man watched him go, limping 
grotesquely and lurching forward with stammering gait up 
the slow slope tow aid the soft sky line of the low-lying hill. 
He watched him go till he passed over the crest and dis- 
appeared Then he turned his ga/c and slowly took in 
the circle of the world that remained to him now that 
Bill was gone 
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Near the horizon the sun was smoldering dimly, almost 
obscured by formless mists and vapors, which gave an im- 
pression of mass and density without outline or tangibility. 
The man pulled out his watch, the while resting his weight 
on one leg. It was four o’clock, and as the season was near 
the last of July or first of August — he did not know the 
precise date within a week or two — he knew that the sun 
roughly marked the northwest. He looked to the south 
and knew that somewhere beyond those bleak hills^lay 
the Great Bear 1 ake; also he knew that in that direction 
the Arctic Circle cut its forbidding way across the Canadian 
Barrens. This stream in which he stood was a feeder to 
the Coppermine River, which in turn flowed north and 
emptied into Coronation Gulf and the Arctic Ocean. He 
had never been there, but he had seen it, once, on a Hud- 
son's Bay Company chart. 

Again his gaze completed the circle of the world about 
him. It was not a heartening spectacle. Everywhere was 
soft sky line. The hills were all low-lying. There were no 
trees, no shrubs, no grasses —nought but a tremendous 
and terrible desolation that sent tear swiftly dawning into 
his eyes. 

“Bill!” he whispcicd, once and twice; “Bill!” 

He cowered in the midst of the mik^y water, as though 
the vastness were pressing in upon him with overwhelming 
force, brutally crushing him with its complacent awfulness. 
He began to shake as with an ague fit, till the gun fell 
from his hand with a splash. This served to rouse him. 
He fought with his fear and pulled himself together, grop- 
ing in the water and recovering the weapon. He hitched 
his pack farther over on his left shoulder, so as to take 
a portion of its weight from off the injured ankle. Then 
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he proceeded, slowly and carefully, wincing with pain, to 
the bank 

He did not stop. With a desperation that was madness, 
unmindful of the pain, he hurried up the slope to the crest 
of the hill over which his comrade had disappeared — more 
grotesque and comical by far than that hmping, jerking 
comrade But at the crest he saw a shallow valley, empty 
of lite He fought with his Icai again, overcame it, hitched 
the pack still larther ovci on his left shoulder, and lurched 
on down the slope 

The bottom of the valley w is sogg> with water, which the 
thick moss held, spongelikc, close to the surface This 
water squirted out from undci his feet at cvciy step, and 
each time he lifted a foot the action culminated m a 
sucking sound as the wet moss reluctantly released its 
grip He picked his way Ironi muskeg to muskeg, and 
followed the other man s lootsteps along and across the 
rocky ledgLS which thrust like islets through the sea of moss 

Though alone he wis not lost Farther on, he knew, he 
would come to where dead spruce and lir, \ery small and 
wizened, hoidcrcd the shore ot a little lake, the titchm- 
inchilu in the tongue of the country, the ‘land of little 
sticks ” And into that lake flowLd a small stream, the water 
of which was not milk> Ihcic was lush grass on that 
stream — this he remembered well— but no timber, and he 
would follow it till its fiist trickle ceased at a divide. He 
would cross this divide to the hist trickle of another stream, 
flowing to the west, which he would follow until it emptied 
into the river Dease, and here he would find a cache under 
an upturned canoe and piled over with many rocks. And 
in this cache would be ammunition for his empty gun, 
fishhooks and line*?, a small net — all the utilities for the 
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killing and snaring ot food Also he would find flour — not 
much — a piece of bacon, and some beans 

Bill would be waiting for him there, and they would 
paddle away south down the Dcase to the Great Bear Lake. 
And south across the lake they would go, ever south, till 
they gamed the Mackenzie And south, still south, they 
would go, while the wintci raced vainly alter them, ana the 
ice formed in the eddies, and the days grew chill and 
crisp, south to some warm Hudsons Bay Company post, 
where timber grew tall and generous and there was gfUb 
without end 

These were the thoughts of the man as he stiove onwaid 
But hard as he strove with his body, he strove equally 
hard with his mind, trying to think that Bill had not deserted 
him, that Bill would surely wait for him at the cache He was 
compelled to think this thought, or else there would not 
be any use to strive, and he would have lain down and 
died And as the dim hall ol the sun sank slowly into the 
northwest he covered every inch — and many times — of 
his and Bills flight south ho^irc the downcoming winter 
And he conned the grub of the cache and the grub of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company post over and over again He had 
not eaten for two days, tor a far longer time he had not 
had all he wanted to cat Often he stoeped and picked pale 
muskeg berries, put them into his mouth, and chewed and 
swallowed them A muskeg beiry is a hit of seed enclosed 
in a bit of water In the mouth the water melts away and 
the seed chews sharp and bitter The man knew there was 
no nourishment m the berries, but he chewed them patiently 
with a hope greater than knowledge and defymg experience. 

At nine o’clock he stubbed his toe on a rocky ledge, and 
from sheer weariness and weakness staggered and fell He 
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lay for some time, without movement, on his side Then 
he slipped out of the pack stiaps and clumsily diagged 
himsclt into a sitting posture It v/as not yet dark, and m 
the lingering twilight he gioped about among the locks 
tui shreds ol dry moss When he hid gatheied a heap 
he built a fire — a smoklenng smudgv hie— and, put a tin 
pot of watei on to boil 

He unwrapped his pack and the fii ^t thing he did was 
to count his matches I here weie si\ly-sc\en He counted 
them three limes to make sure He divided them into several 
portions, wrapping them in oil papei, disposing of one 
bunch 111 his empty tobacco pouch ol anothei bunch in 
the inside band ol his bitteicd hat of a third bunch under 
his shirt on the chest I his iccomplished, panic came 
upon him, and he unwrapped them all and counted them 
again Theic were still sixty seven 

He diicd his wet lootgear by the fiie The moccasins 
were m soggy shicds I he blanket socks wcic woin through 
in places, and his feet weie law and bleeding His ankle 
was throbbing and he gave it an examination It had 
swollen to the si/c ot his knee He toic a long strip from 
one of his two blankets and bound the ankle tightly He 
lore othei strips and bound them about his feet to serve 
for both moccasins and socks Then he drank the pot of 
water, steaming hot wound his watch, and crawled be- 
tween his blankets 

He slept like a dead man The briet darkness around mid- 
night came and went The sun arose m the northeast — at 
least the day dawned in that quarter, for the sun was 
hidden by gray clouds 

At SIX o’clock he awoke, quiellv lying on his back He 
gazed straight up into the gray sky and knew that he was 
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hungrjr. As he rolled over on his elbow he was startled 
by a loud snort, and saw a bull caiibou rcgaidmg him with 
alert curiosity The anima^ was not moic than fifty feet 
away, and instantly into the man’s mind leaped the vision 
and the savoi ot a caribou steak si/zhng and frying over 
a file Mcchanicallv he i cached loi tiie empty gun, drew 
a bead, and pulled the triggei The bull snoited and leaped 
away, his hoots rattling and clattering as he fled across 
the ledges 

The man cuiscd and flung the empty gun Irom him'^He 
gioancd aloud as he staited to diag himself to his feet It 
was a slow and arduous task His joints weie like lUsty 
hingts They woikcd haishl> in Ihtir sockets, with much 
friction, and each bending or unbending was accomplished 
onl\ through a sheci excition of will When he finally gained 
his feet, another minute oi so was consumed m straighten- 
ing up so that he could stand ciect as a man should stand. 

He ciawlcd up a small knoll and surveyed the prospect. 
Thcic wcie no tiecs, no bushes nothing but a gray sea of 
moss scarcely divcisificd b> gra> locks, giay lakelets, and 
gray sti camlets 1 he sky was giay Thcic was no sun nor 
hint ot sun He had no idea of north, and he had forgotten 
the way he had come to this spot the night before. But 
he was not lost He knew that Soon t.c would come to the 
land of the little sticks He Icit that it lay off to the left 
somewhere, not far — possibly just over the next low hill. 

He went back to put his pack into shape for traveling. 
He assured himscll of the existence of his three separate 
parcels of matches, though he did not stop to count them. 
But he did linger, debating, ovci a squat moose-hide sack 
It was not large He could hide it under his two hands. 
He knew that it weighed fifteen pounds — as much as all 
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the rest of the pack — and it worried him. He finally set it to 
one side and proceeded to roll the pack. He paused to gaze 
at the squat moose-hide sack. He picked it up hastily with 
a defiant glance about him, as though the desolation were 
trying to rob him of it; and when he rose to his feet to 
stagger on into the day, it was included in the pack on his 
back. 

He bore away to the Icit, stopping now and again to eat 
muskeg berries. His ankle had stiffened^ his limp was more 
pronounced, but the pain of it was as nothing compared 
with the pain of his stomach. The hunger pangs were sharp. 
They gnawed and gnawed until he could not keep his mind 
steady on the course he must pursue to gain the land of little 
sticks. The muskeg berries did not allay this gnawing, while 
they made his tongue and the roof of his mouth sore with 
their irritating bite. 

He came upon a valley where rock ptarmigan rose on 
whirring wings from the ledges and muskegs. “Kcr — ker — 
ker” was the cry they made. He threw stones at them but 
could not hit them. He placed his pack on the ground and 
stalked them as a cat stalks a sparrow. The sharp rocks cut 
through his pants legs till his knees left a trail of blood; but 
the hurt was lost in the hurt ot his hunger. He squirmed 
over the wet moss, satin ating his clothes and chilling his 
body; but he was not aware of it, so great was his fever for 
food. And always the ptarmigan rose, whirring, before him, 
till their “Ker — ker — kcr” became a mock to him, and he 
cursed them and cried aloud at them with their own cry. 

Once he crawled upon one that must have been asleep. 
He did not see it till it shot up in his face from its rocky 
nook. He made a clutch as startled as was the rise of the 
ptarmigan, and there remained in his hand three tail 
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feathers As he watched its flight he hated it, as though it 
had done him some terrible wrong Then he returned and 
shouldered his pack 

As the day wore along he came into valleys or swales 
where game was more plentiful A band of caribou passed 
by, twenty and odd animals, tantalizingly within rifle range. 
He felt a wild desire to run after them, a certitude that he 
could run them down A black fox came toward him, ^.arry- 
ing a ptarmigan in his mouth The man shouted It was a 
fearful cry, but the fox, leaping away m fright, did not 
drop the ptarmigan 

Late in the afternoon he followed a stream, milky with 
lime, which ran through sparse patches of rush grass Grasp- 
ing these lushes firmly near the root, he pulled up what 
resembled a young onion sprout no larger than a shingle 
nail It was Icndei, and his teeth sank into it with a crunch 
that promised deliciously of food But its fibers were tough, 
it was composed of stringy lilamcnts saturated with water, 
like the bellies and devoid of nourishment He threw off 
his pack and went into the rush grass on hands and knees, 
crunching and munching, hke some bovine creature 

He was very weary and often wished to rest — to he 
down and sleep, but he was continually driven on, not so 
much by his desire to gam the land of little sticks as by his 
hunger He searched little ponds fo frogs and dug up the 
earth with his nails foi worms, though he knev/ in spite 
that neither frogs nor worms existed so far north 

He looked into every pool of water vainly, until, as the 
long twilight came on, he discovcied a solitary fish, the size 
of a minnow, in such a pool He plunged his arm in up to 
the shoulder, but it eluded him He reached for it with both 
hands and stirred up the milky mud at the bottom In his 
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excitement he fell in, weiUng himself to the waist. P 
the water was too muddy to admit of his seeing the iish, it to 
he was compelled to wait until the sediment had settle gaze 

The piiisiiit w IS rciicv\ctl, till the watci was again muith 
died But he could not w nt He unstiappcd the tin bucket 
and bee m to bail the pool He bailed wildK at first, splash- 
ing himscll and flinging the water so shoit a distance that it 
ran back into the pool He wt^iktd more cai cl Lilly, striving 
to be cool though his heart w is pounding ag iinst his chest 
and his fiands w< re trembling At the end of hall an houi 
the pool was neaiU di\ \ot a ciiplul ol witci leniained 
And theie was no fish Hl found a hidden cicvicc amoiig 
the stones through which it hid tscaped to the adjoining 
and larger poo* — a pool which he could not cinpl> in t night 
and a d iv Had he known ol the cicvuc, lie could have 
closed it w’th a rock h the beginning and the fish would 
have been his 

Thus he thought and crumpled up and sink down upon 
the wet caitii At lust he ciied st'lily to himself, then he 
ciied loud!} to tlie pitilcs'' de>okiti(m that ringed him 
around, and foi a long time aftci ho was sfuikcn b} gieat 
dry sobs 

He built a fiic and wanned hinisclf bv drinking quaits 
of hot w^atei, and ni ide camp on a uxkv ledge in the same 
fashion he had the niaht bdoie The last thing he did was 
to see that his niatthes were dr> and to wind his watch. 
The blankets weic wet and cl imm} His ankle pulsed wnh 
pain. But he knew oidy th it he was hi'neiv, and through 
his lestless sleep he dieamcd o‘ feasts and b inquets and of 
food served and spread in all imaginable wa\s 

He awoke chilled and sick Ilicic was no sun. 1 he gray 
of earth and sk\ had become deeper, moie profound. A 
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raw wind was blowing, und the fust flunics of snow were 
whitcnmg the hilltops The an about him thickened and 
giew white while he m ide a fi e and boiled moie water. It 
was wet snow, hall lain . nd the dikes weic laige and 
soggv At fiist the> melted as soon as thev eamc m contact 
with the earth, hut e\ei mo«e fell coveiing the giound, 
putting out the flic spe^fliim his supply ol moss luel 

This v\ is a signal Ini iim te^ sli p on Ins paek and stumble 
onwaid, he \ new not wheie He was not concerned with the 
land ol hnle sticks, noi with Bill and the cache under 
the uptuincel eanoc b> the iivci De ise He w is mastcreefby 
the verb “to cat ’ He w is hunge -mad He took no heed ot 
the couisc he puisui 1, ^o hi<^ as ih it coiiisc led him 
through the Ic bottoms He lelt his wav through the wet 
snow to the v\ deiy mustc hemes and went b' leel as he 
p'llkd up ihc lush gi iss hv the roots But n vas tasteless 

stml met did not salisls He found a weed that tasted 

soiii and lie till he eouM find ol it which w is not much, 
tor It w IS a cieeping m wth e isilv hidden under the 
se vc I d inehes of mo a 

He had ui Ine In it m» * « ) hot v Uei and (lawled 

iineki his h mket to sL. i the I oken hieu er ‘•lecp The 

snow turned into a eold i iin He .w ikened m ny times to 
tcel it 1 illing on hiv upruined la^v Dav earn' i gi ly day 
and no sun It had ce I'-ed raimug he kecnnvss of his 
Jiunger had dopailcd Sciisibihly as far as coneeincd the 
yearning for food, had been \hausted There was a dull, 
heavy ache in his stomach hut u did not both^.^ him so 
much He was more rational and once more he was chiefly 
inteicstcd in the land ol little sticks and the c.iehc by the 
rivei Deasc 

He ripped the remnant ol o^c ol his blankets into stiips 
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and bound his bleeding feet. Also he recinched the injured 
ankle and prepared himself for a day of travel. When he 
came to his pack he paused long over the squat moose-hide 
sack, but in the end it went with him 

The snow had melted under the rain, and only the hill- 
tops showed white. The sun came out, and he succeeded 
in locating the points of the compass, though *he knew 
now that he was lost. Perhaps, in his previous days’ wander- 
ings, he had edged away too fanto the left. He now bore off 
to the right to counteract the possible deviation from his 
true course. 

Though the hunger pangs were no longer so exquisite, 
he realized that he was weak. He was compelled to pause 
for frequent rests, when he attacked the muskeg berries 
and rush-grass patches His tongue fell dry and large, as 
though covered with a fine hairy growth, and it tasted 
bitter in his mouth His heart gave him a great deal of 
trouble. When he had traveled a few minutes it would begin 
a remorseless thump, thump, thump, and then leap up and 
away in a painful flutter of beats that choked him and made 
him go faint and dizzy. 

In the middle of the day he found two minnows in a 
large pool. It was impossible to bail it, but he was calmer 
now and managed to catch them in his tin bucket. They 
were no longer than his little finger, but he was not 
particularly hungry The dull ache in his stomach had been 
glowing duller and fainter. It seemed almost that his 
stomach was dozing. He ate the fish raw, masticating with 
painstaking care, for the eating was an act of pure reason. 
While he had no desire to eat, he knew that he must eat 
to live. 

In the evening he caught three moie minnows, eating two 
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and saving the third for breakfast. The sun had dried stray 
shreds of moss, and he was able to warm himself with hot 
watei. He had not covered more than ten miles that da> , and 
the next day, traveling whenever his heait permitted him, 
he covered no moie than five miles. But his stomach did 
not give him the slightest uneasiness It had gone to ’-leep. 
He was in a strange country, too, and the caiibou were 
growing more plentiful, also the wolves Often then yelps 
drifted across the desolation, and once he saw three of theirt 
slinking away before his path 

Another night, and in the morning, being more rational, 
he untied tlie leather string that fastened the squat moose- 
hide sack Fiom its open mouth poured a yellow stieam of 
coarse gold dust and nuggets He roughly divided the gold 
hi halves, caching one hall on a prominent ledge, wiapped 
in a piece of blanket, and returning the other hall to the 
sack He also began to use strips of the one remaining 
blanket lor his feet He still clung to his gun, for there were 
caitndges in that cache by the river Dcasc. 

This was a day of fog, and this day hungei auol c in him 
agam He was very weak and was afllicted with a giddiness 
which at times blinded him. It was no uncommon thing 
now foi him to stumble and fall; and sliimblmg once, he 
fell squarely into a ptarmigan nest. There were four newly 
hatched chicks, a day old — little specks of pulsating life 
no more than a mouthful, and he ate them ravenously, 
thrusting them alive into his mouth and crunching them 
like eggshells between his teeth. The mothci ptarmigan 
beat about him with great outcry. He used his gun as a 
club with which to knock her over, but she dodged out of 
reach. He threw stones at her and with one chance shot 
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broke a wing Then she fluttcicd away, lunning, ti ailing 
the broken wing with him m pin suit 

The little chicks had no moie than whetted his appeti+c 
He hopped and bobbed elumsiH along on Ins injuicd ankle, 
thiowing stones and SL»euning ho iselv at liinc*^ at othei 
times hopping and bobbing silent’) alon ^ pieking himselt 
up grimly and p ituntly when he tell oi Tubbing his eyes 
with his hind v hun the ^nd<. jnc thre i^ene 1 lO overpower 
him 

The chase led him iv^uws sv\ impv gioiind in the bottom 
ol the valley an • he e npe iipi n lootpiints in the soggy 
noss They were not bi> own he eoiild sic Ih it They 
niU-^t be TTill s Hut he e >u1d not slip for tne mothei 
PI rmigan was lunnin^ on He v ouM e iteh bet first, then 
lie would return and in\ >.ii^‘te 

He exhausted the mother p umigan but he evhausted 
hmT'.elf She lay panting on her s’dt He la\ p inting on his 
Side a dozen teet aw i), iin ible to ei iwl to her And as he 
leeovercd she reeo\eicd flulteimg out oi leieh as his 
hungry hand went out to h* i The chase was icsumcd 
Ni’ht settled down and escaped He stumbled from 
weakness and pitched held ioiemost on his la.^e, culling 
lus cheek, liis pack upon his hick He did not nioye for 
n long while, then he rolled o'er on his side, wound his 
w Itch, and hy theic until morning 

Another day ol Jog Hilt ol his la>t blanket had gone 
into iootwiappings He failed to pick up Bill’s trail It did 
rot mattci His hunger was einxing him too compcllingly — 
onh — only he wondcicd if Bill too, were lost By midday 
the irk of his pack became too oppicssi\e Ag iin he diyided 
the gold, this time merely spilling half of it on the ground 
In the afternoon he threw the icst of it away, there rc- 
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mciiniiig to him only the hill blanket, the tin bucket, and 
^he rifle 

A hallucination began to tiouble him Ho lelt confident 
ih it one cailndge icmiintd to him It was in the chamber 
ol the iiflo anu he h id ovu looked U On the othei h ind, he 
knew all Ih^ time 1 it the chimbu w is cmpt> But the 
halkicm ition pci isted tou‘’ht it off toi houis, then 
thiew his nfle open and vv is confioutcd with emptj^ness. 
1 he d»s ippointmcnt was as bit^ci as though he had leally 
e\p< cted to find the c ntiidge 

He ifioddcd on i( h ili an houi, whui the h lilucination 
los^ igim Agiin ic loii^ht it and still if persisted, till 
I )i \ci\ ieiis-l ep ud hs nfle tO iin^ onvincc himself 
\t times hn mind v me^cicU f iithci afield, and he plodded 
on a me e aufomiton st»' ingo conceits and whimsicalities 
gn iwmg It his b un like wo* ms Bui these exclusions out 
ol the led weic ot biiel duration loi c\ct the pings of 
the hunge bite c died him b lek He was jerked back 
abiiiptly once iioin such an excuision by a sight that .aused 
him neulv to laint He itv-leJ and swayed, doddenng like 
a diunkcn min to keep bom falling Helore him stood a 
ho»'sc A hoise^ He could not belif vc his c>cs A thick 
mist was in them, lnler^hol with spukling points of light 
He nibbed his eyes savagely to eleir his \ision, and beheld 
not a horse but a great blown bear. The animal was 
studying him with bellicose curiosity 

The min had brought his gun haltway tn his shoulder 
befoie he realized He lowered it and drew his hunting knife 
liom its headed she ith at his hip Before him was meat 
and life He lan his thumb along the edge of his knite It 
was shaip The point WciS sharp He would fling himself 
upon the bear and kill it But his hcait began its w nning 
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thump, thump, thump. Then followed the wild upward 
leap and tattoo of flutters, the pressing as of an iron band 
about hjs forehead, the creeping of the dizziness into his 
brain. 

His desperate courage was evicted by a gie. t singe of 
fear. In his weakness, what if the animal attacked him? 

'He drew himself up to his most imposing stature, gripping 
the knife and staring hard at the bear The bear advanced 
clumsily a couple of steps, reared up, and gave vent to a 
tentative growl II the man ran, he would run alter him, 
but the man did not run He was animated now with the 
courage of fear. He, too, growled, savagely, tcriibly, voic- 
ing the tear that is to life germane and that lies twisted 
about life’s deepest roots. 

The beai edged away to one side, growling menacingly, 
himselt appalled by this m>steriou:> creature that appeared 
upright and unafraid But the man did not move. He 
stood like a statue till the danger was past, when he yielded 
to a fit of trembling and sank down into the wet moss. 

He pulled himselt together and went on, alraid now in 
a new way. It was not the fear that he should die passively 
from lack ol food, but that he should be destroyed violently 
before starvation had exhausted the last particle ot the 
endeavor in him that made tow'ard surviving. There were 
the wolves. Back and toith across the desolation drifted 
their howls, weaving the very air into a fabric of menace 
that was so tangible that he found himself, arms in the 
air, pressing it back from him as it might be the walls ot 
a wind-blown tent. 

Now and again the wolves, in packs of two and three, 
crossed his path. But they steered clear of him. They were 
«iot in suSicient numbers, and besides, they were hunting 
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the caribou, which did not b ittle, while this strange creature 
that walked erect might scratch and bite. 

In the late afternoon he came upon scattered bones whore 
the wolves had made a kill. The debris had been a caribou 
calt an hour before, squawking and running and very much 
alive He contemplated the bones, clean-picked and pol- 
ished, pink with the cell hie in them which had not yet dj^cd. 
Could it possibly be that he might be that ere the day was 
done* Such was life, eh*^ A vain and fleeting thing It vvas 
only life that pained There was no hurt in death lo uic 
was to sleep. It meant cessation, lest Then why wa^ he 
not content to die? 

But he did not moralize long. He was squatting in the 
moss, a bone m his mouth, sucking at the shreds ol life 
that still dyed it faintly pink. The sweet meaty taste, thin 
and elusive almost as a memory, maddened him. He 
closed his jaws on the bones and crunched. Sometimes it 
was the bone that broke, ‘‘ometimes his teeth. Then he 
crushed the bones between rocks, pounded them to a 
pulp, and swallowed them He pounded his fingers, too, in 
his haste, and yet found a moment in which to feel 
surprise at the fact that his fingers did not hurt much 
when caught under the descending rock. 

Came frightful da>s of snow and rain. He did not know 
when he made camp, when he broke camp He traveled in 
the night as much as in the day. He rested wherever he 
fell, crawled on whenever the dying life m him flickered 
up and burned less dimly. He, as a man, no longer strove. 
It was the life in him, unwilling to die, that drove him on. 
He did not suffer. His nerves had become blunted, numb, 
while his mind was filled with weird visions and delicious 
dreams. 
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But ever he sucked and che^vcd on the crushed bones of 
the caribou calf, the last temnaiils ol which he had 
gathered up and cairied with him fie cios^-eJ no moie 
hills or divides, but autom U.l iMs follovvcd a Inge stre im 
which flowed thiough a wide and sh ilow v nlc\ He did 
not see this slicam noi tin*!* \ ilL\ He s iw nothing "’a\e 
\issons Soul and bodv^ walked oi c iwLJ side b^ side, 
yet ap iit so sicndci was the thie id ih it hound them 

He awoke in his light mm 1 l\ ing on his b ick on a locky 
ledge Th‘' sun was shining bi'eh* and \ n m y\f ii oh he 
hcaui the squawking of cuibou ( Uvcs He wis awaie ol 
vague memories of lain uid v nd n 1 s low bi t whctlKi he 
had been beaten by the sfoim Ic ' two Ji s oi two weeks 
he did not know 

Foi some tunc he lay without movemen me genial sun- 
shine poLiiing upon him and saluiatmg his misciahle body 
wiin Its warmth A fine day he thought Pei haps he could 
manage to locale himselt Bv a paiii'ul efiort he lollcd 
o\ci on his side Below him flowed a wide and sluggish 
river Its unlamiliaritv puzzled him Slowlv he lollowcd 
It with his e>es, winding in wide sweeps among the bleak, 
bare hills, bicakei and baier and lowei-l}ing than am hills 
he had >ct encountered SIowK, delibei atel> , without ex- 
citement or moie th in the mu')! casual intciest, he followed 
the course ot the stiange slieim towaid the sky line and 
saw It cmptMiig into ^ blight and shining sea He was still 
unexcited Most unusual, he thought a vision oi a milage — 
moie hkelv a vision, a Xii^k ol his disordered mind He 
was confiimcd in this by sight ot a ship lying at anchor in 
the midst ot the shining sea He closed his eyes for a while, 
then opened them Strange how the vision persisted^ Yet not 
strange He knew theie wcic no seas or ships in the heart 
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ot the bancii lands, ]U^{ as he hid known Iheic was no 
cartTidge in the empt\ iiflc 

He heaid a snufUc behintl him — a hall-ehoking gasp or 
cough. Veiy slowh, hee.iuse ol his exceeding weakness and 
stiffness, he i oiled o\li on his othei side He could see 
nothing neai at Jiand but he wails-d patiently Again came 
the snuffle and cough and outlined between two lagged 
locks not a scoie ot leel awa\ he made oiM the grav ftcad of 
a wolt. The shaip cais vve c not piic' cd so shaiplv as he 
had seen them on other wohe,, the ewe^ weie bleaied and 
bloodshot, the head ^cemed to droop hmph and lr>ilornly. 
The animil blinked cont'ruiilK in the sunslrne It seemed 
sick. As he looked it snulffctl and coughed agam 

This, at least was real, he th un^ht and tinned on the 

ii 

olhci side so that he might see the ieaiit> tne world 
whivh had been \eilcd tiom him bclore bv the vision. But 
the sea still shone in the disttincc anrl the ship w*is plainly 
uisceimble Was it reality dter »ill^ Me closed his eyes for 
a long while and thouglit, and then it came to him He had 
been making noith bv east, aw a) bom the Deasc I^ivide 
and into the Copper mine Valle> -his wide and sluggish 
iivei was the Coppermine That shi ing sea was the Arctic 
Ocean. That ship was a whalci, stia}cd cast, tai east, from 
the mouth ol the Mackenzie, and it was lying at anchor in 
Coionation Gull. He remembcied the Hudson’s Ba> Com- 
pany chtUt he had seen long ago, and it was all cleat and 
leasonablc to him 

He sat up and tinned his attention to immediate affairs. 
He had woin thioui;h the blanket wrappings, and his feet 
were shapeless lumps of law meat. His last blanket was 
gone Rifle and knife were both missing He had lost his 
hat somcwhcic, with the bunch of matches in the hand, 
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pt the matches against his chest were safe and dry inside 
be tobacco pouch and oil paper He looked at his watch. 
t marked eleven o’clock and was still running Evidently 
it had kept it wound 

He was calm and collected Though extremely weak, he 
}Ad no sensation of pain He was not hungry The thought 
>f food was not even pleasant to him, and whatever he 
ltd was done by his reason alone He lipped off his pants 
egs to the knees and bound them about his feet Somehow 
te had succeeded in retaining the tin bucket He would 
lave some hot water bciore he began what he foicsaw was 
0 be a terrible journey to the ship 

His movements were slow He shook as with a palsy. 
iVben he started to collect dry moss he found he could not 
•ise to his feet. He tried again and again, then contented 
limself with crawling about on hands and knees. Once he 
srawled near to the sick wolf The animal dragged itself 
•eluctantly out of his way, licking its chops with a tongue 
yhich seemed hardly to have the strength to curl The man 
lOticed that the tongue was not the customary healthy red. 
It was a yellowish brown and seemed coated with a rough 
ind half-dry mucus 

After he had drunk a quait of hot water the man found 
le was able to stand, and even to walk as well as a dying 
nan might be supposed to walk Every minute or so he 
?vas compelled to rest His steps were feeble and uncertain, 
lust as the wolf’s that trailed him were feeble and uncertain, 
Hid that night, when the shining sea was blotted out by 
idackness, he knew he was nearer to it by no more than 
bur miles. 

Throughout the night he heard the cough of the sick 
l^lf, and now and then the squawkmgfl^f the caribou calves. 
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There was life all around him, but it was strong life, vei 
much alive and well, and he knew the sick wolf clung td 
the sick man’s trail in the hope that the man would die first. 
In the morning, on opening his eyes, he beheld it regarding 
him with a wistful and hungry stare. It stood crouched, with 
tail between its legs, like a miserable and woebegone dog. 
It shivered in the chill morning wind and grinned dispir- 
itedly when the man spoke to it in a voice that achieved 
no more than a hoarse whisper. 

The sun rose brightly, and all morning the man tottered 
and fell toward the ship on the shining sea. The weather 
was perfect. It was the brief Indian summer of the high 
latitudes. It might last a week. Tomorrow or next day it 
might be gone. 

In the afternoon the man came upon a tiail. It was of 
another man, who did not walk, but who dragged himself 
on all fours. The man thought it might be Bill, but he 
thought in a dull, uninterested way. He had no curiosity. 
In fact sensation and emotion had left him. He was no 
longer susceptible to pain. Stomach and nerves had gone to 
sleep. Yet the life that was in him drove him on. He was 
very wearv, but it refused to die. It was because it refused 
to die that he still ate muskeg berries and minnows, drank 
his hot water, and kept a wary eye on the sick wolf. 

He followed the trail of the oiner man who dragged 
himself along, and soon came to the end of it — a few fresh- 
picked bones where the soggy moss was marked by the foot 
pads of many wolves. He saw a squat moose-hide sack, 
mate to his own, which had been torn by sharp teeth. He 
picked it up, though its weight was almost too much for 
his feeble fingers. Bill had carried it, to the last. Ha-hal 
would have the laugh on Bill. He would survive and carry 
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t to the ship in the shining sea. His mirth was hoarse and 
jhastly, like a raven’s croak, and the sick wolf joined him, 
lowling lugubriously. The man ceased suddenly. How 
could he have the laugh on Bill if that weie Bill, if those 
bones, so pink> -white and clean, weie Bill' 

He turned awuv Well, Bill had dcseilcd him, but he 
would not take the gi'ld ik'ii would he suck Bills hones 
Bill would h.we though had it been the other wa\ aiound, 
he mused as he sta<^j( cd on 

He came to a pool of wafei Stooping over in quest of 
minnows, he jeiked his head baek as though he had been 
stung He had caught sight of his icficctcd f ice So hor- 
rible was it thit sen^Ihllltv awoke long enough to be 
shocked Iheic weie thiee minnows in the pool, which 
was too laigc to diain and aftei several inefle^Ltual attempts 
to catch them in the tin hueket he forbore He was afraid, 
because of his gied weakness that he might fall in and 
drown It was lor^ this leason that he did not tiust himself 
to the rivei astiidc one of the main diift logs which lined 
its sandspils 

That da\ he deei eased the distance between him and the 
ship by three miles the next da> by two — foi he was ciawl- 
ing now as Bill hid ciawlcd, and the end ot the filth day 
found the ship still seven miles awav and him unable to 
make even a mile a dav Still the Indian summer held on, 
and he continued to crawl md faint, tuin and turn about, 
and evci the sick wolf coughed and wheezed at his heels 
His knees had become raw meal like his feel, and though 
he padded them with the shut from his back it was a red 
track he left behind him on the moss and stones Once, 
glancing back, he saw the wolf licking hungrily his bleeding 
trail, and lie aw shaiply what his own end might he — 
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unless — unless he could get the wolf. Then began as gnm 
a tragedy of existence as was c\er placed — a sick man thit 
crawled, a sick wolt that hmped, two ueatuics dragging 
th ir d\ing caicasscs across the desolation and hunting 
each others lives 

H id It neon a well wolf, it would not have mattcicd so 
much lo th<' man, but ♦he thought ol going to feed the maw 
ot thit loithsomc and all hut dead thing was repugnant 
to him He was finicky His mind hid begun to wander 
again and to be peiplescd by h illucinations, while his Iftcid 
intervals grew laiei and shortci 

He was awakened once horn a i.iut by a wheeze close 
m his car The woH Ic ipcd I imc!]y hack, losing its tooting 
and falling in its we ikness ft was ludicious but he was 
not amused Nor was he c\cn aiiaid He wis loo fai gone 
foi ih it But Ins mind was loi the moment clear, and he 
lav and considered The ship wa^* no moic than toui miles 
awav He could see it quite distinctly when he rubbed the 
mists out of his eyes, and he could sec the white sail of 
a small boat cutting the wa^^i of the shining >»Cd But he 
could ncvci crawl those foui miUs He knew that, and was 
VLiy calm in the knowledge He knew that he could not 
crawl half a mile And >et he wanted lo live It was unrea- 
sonable that he should die alter all he lad undergone Fate 
asked too much of him And, dying, he declined to die It 
was stark madness, perhaps, hut in the veiy grip of death he 
defied death and rciused to die 

He closed his c>es and composed himself with infinite 
precaution He steeled himsell to keep above the suffocating 
languor that lapped like a rising tide through all the wells 
of his being Tt was very like a sea, this deadly languor that 
rose and rose and drowned his consciousness bit by bit. 
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Sometimes he was all blit submerged, swimming through 
oblivion with a faltering stroke; and again, by some strange 
alchemy of soul, he would find another shred of will and 
strike out more strongly. 

Without movement he lay on his back, and he could 
hear, slowly drawing near and nearer, the wheezing intake 
and output of the sick wolfs breath. It drew closer, ever 
closer, through an infinitude of time, and he did not move. 
It was at his ear. The harsh dry tongue grated like sand- 
paper against his cheek. His hands shot out — or at least 
he willed them to shoot out. The fingers were curved like 
talons, but they closed on empty air. Swiftness and certi- 
tude require strength, and the man had not this strength. 

The patience of the wolf was terrible. The man’s patience 
was no less terrible. For half a day he lay motionless, fight- 
ing off unconsciousness and waiting for the thing that was 
to feed upon him and upon which he wished to feed. Some- 
times the languid sea rose over him and he dreamed long 
dreams; but ever through it all, waking and dreaming, he 
waited for the wheezing breath and the harsh caress of the 
tongue. 

He did not hear the breath, and he slipped slowly from 
some dream to the feel of the tongue along his hand. He 
waited. The fangs pressed softly; the pressure increased; 
the wolf was exerting its last strength in an effort to sink 
teeth in the food for which it had waited so long. But the 
man had waited long, and the lacerated hand closed on the 
jaw. Slowly, while the wolf struggled feebly and the hand 
clutched feebly, the other hand crept across to a grip. Five 
minutes later the whole weight of the man’s body was on 
top of the wolf. The hands had not sufficient strength to 
choke the wolf, but the face of the man was pressed close 
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to the throat of the wolf and the mouth of the man was full 
of hair. At the end of half ?n hour the man was aware of 
a arm trickle in his throat. It was not pleasant. It was like 
molten lead being forced into his stomach, and it was forced 
by his will alone. Later the man rolled over on his back and 
slept. 

There were some members of a scientific expedition on 
the whaleship Bedford, From the deck they remarked a 
strange object on the shore. It was moving down the beSch 
toward the water. They were unable to classify it, and, being 
scientific men, they climbed into the whaleboat alongside 
and went ashore to see. And they saw something that was 
alive but which could hardly be called a man. It was blind, 
unconscious. It squirmed along the ground like some mon- 
strous worm. Most of its efforts were ineffectual, but it was 
persistent, and it writhed and twisted and went ahead 
perhaps a score of feet an hour. 

Three weeks afterward the man lay in a bunk on the 
whaleship Bedford, and with tears streaming down his 
wasted cheeks told who he was and what he had undergone. 
He also babbled incoherently of his mother, of sunny Cali- 
fornia, and a home among the orange g/oves and flowers. 

The days were not many after that when he sat at table 
with the scientific men and ship’s officers. He gloated over 
the spectacle of so much food, watching it anxiously as it 
went into the mouths of others. With the disappearance of 
each mouthful an expression of deep regret came into his. 
eyes. He was quite sane, >et he hated t^iose men at meal- 
time. He was haunted by a fear that the food would not 
last. He inquired of the cook, the cabin boy, the captain, 
concerning the food stores. They reassured him countless 
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times; but he could not believe them, and pried cunningly 
about the lazaret to see with his own eyes 

It was noticed that the man was getting fat He grew 
stouter with each day The scientific men shook their heads 
and theorized They limited the man at his meals^ but still 
his girth increased and he swelled prodigiously under his 
shirt 

The sailors grinned They knew And when the scientific 
men set a watch on the m in they knew They saw him 
slouch forward alter breakfast, and, like a mendicant, with 
outstretched palm, accost a siilor The sailor grinned and 
passed him a fi ailment of sea biscuit He clutched it 
avaiiciously, looked at it as a miser looks at gold and thrust 
it into his shirt bosom Similar were the donations from 
other grinning sailors 

The scientific men were discreet Thev let him alone 
But they piivily e\ imined his bunk It was lined with 
hardtack, the mittiess was stuffed with haidlack, every 
nook and cianny w is filled with hardtack Yet he was 
sane He was taking precautions against another possible 
famine — th it was all He would recover from it the scien- 
tific men said and he did ere the Bid foul s anchor rumbled 
down in San Francisco Bay 
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The Kdnak i helm man put the wheel down and the 
Mahihirii slipped into the eve of the wind and lighted to 
an even keel Hei headsaih emptied theie was a rat-tat 
of I eel points and quick shilling of boom tackles, and she 
heeled ovci ind tilled away on the other lack Though it 
was eail> morning and the wind busk the five white men 
who lounged on the poop deck were scantil> clad David 
Grief and his gucsi, Ciregoiy Mulhall, tin Fnghshman, were 
still in pajamas, then naked ’ect thiust into C hinese slippers. 
The captain and mate weie in thin undershirts and un- 
starched duck tiousers, while the suoercargo still held in 
his hands the undcrshiit he was reluctant to put on The 
sweat stood out on his loichead ana he seemed to thrust 
his bare chest thirstily into the wind that did not cool. 

“Pretty muggy foi a breeze, like this,” he complained. 

“And what’s it doing around in the west*? That’s what 
1 want to know,” was Griefs contribution to the general 
plaint 

“It won’t last and it ain’t been there long,” said Hermann, 
the Holland mate “She is been chop round all night — five 
minutes here, ten minutes there, one hour somewhere other 
quarter.” 
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‘‘Something makin’, something makin\” Captain War- 
field croaked, spreading his bushy beard with the fingers of 
both hands and shoving the thatch of his chin into the 
breeze in a vain search for coolness. “Weather’s been crazy 
for a fortnight. Haven’t had the proper trades ip three 
weeks. Everything’s mixed up Barometer was pumping at 
sunset last night and it’s pumping now, though the weather 
sharps say it don’t mean anything. All the same. I’ve got 
a prejudice against seeing it pump Gets on my nerves, 
sort of, you know. She was pumping that way the time we 
lost the Lancaster. I was only an apprentice, but 1 can 
remember that well enough. Brand-new four-masted steel 
ship; first voyage — broke the old man’s heart. He'd been 
forty years in the company. Just faded away and died the 
next year.” 

Despite the wind and the early hour, the heat was suffo- 
cating. The wind whispered coolness but did not deliver 
coolness. It might have blown off the Sahara, save for the 
extreme humidity with which it was laden There was no 
fog or mist, nor hint of fog or mist, yet the dimness of 
distance produced the impression. 

There were no defined clouds, yet so thickly were the 
havens covered by a messy cloud pall that the sun failed 
tcTkhine through. 

“Ready about!” Captain Warfield ordered with slow 
sharpniiils. 

The brown, breechclouted Kanaka sailors moved lan- 
guidly but quickly to head sheets and boom tackles. 

“Hard alee!” 

The helmsman ran the spokes over with no hint of 
gentling and the Malahim darted prettily mto the wind 
and about. 
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“Jove! She’s a witch!” was Mulhall’s appreciation. “I 
didn’t know you South Sea traders sailed yachts.” 

“She was a Gloucester fisherman originally,” Grief ex- 
plained, “and the Gloucester boats aie all yachts when it 
comes to build, rig, and sailing ” 

“But you’re heading light in — why don’t you make it?” 
came the Englishman’s criticism 

“Try it, Captain Warfield,” Grief suggested. “Show him 
what a lagoon entrance is on a strong ebb ” 

“Close and by*” the captain ordered 
“Close and by*” the Kanaka repeated, casing half a 
spoke 

The Malahmi laid squarely into the nairow passage, 
which was the lagoon entrance of a large, long, and narrow 
oval of an atoll The atoll was shaped as if three atolls, in 
the course of building, had collided and coalesced and 
failed to rear the partition walls Coconut palms grew in 
spots on the circle ot sand and there were many gaps where 
the sand was too low to the sea for coconuts, through 
which could be seen the piotcctcd lagoon where the water 
lay flat like the ruffled surface of a mirror. Many square 
miles of watei were in the irregular lagoon, all of which 
surged out on the ebb through the one narrow channel. So 
narrow was the channel, so large the outflow of water, that 
the passage was more like the rapids of a river than the 
mere tidal entrance to an atoll The water boiled and 
whirled and swirled and drove outward in a white foam 
of stiff, sei rated waves. Each heave and blow on her bows 
of the upstandmg waves of the current swung the Malahini 
off the straight lead and wedged her as with wedges of steel 
toward the side of the passage. Part way in she was when 
her closeness to the coral edge compelled her to go about. 
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On the opposite tack, broadside to the current, she swept 
seaward with the current’s speed. 

“Now’s the time for that new and expensive engine of 
yours,” Grief jeered good-naturedly. 

That the engine was a sore point with Captain Warfield 
was patent. He had begged and badgered for it untii, in the 
end, Grief had given his consent. 

“It will pay lor itself yet,” the captain retorted. “You 
wait and sec. It beats insurance; and you know the under- 
writers won’t stand foi insurance in the Paumotus.” 

Griel pointed to a small cutter heating up astein of them 
on the same course. 

“I’ll wager five tiancs the little Nuhna beats us in.” 

“Sure!” Captain Wai field agreed “She’s overpowered. 
We’re like a linei alongside of hei and we've only got forty 
horsepower. She’s got ten horse, and she’s a little skimming 
dish. vShc could skate acioss the liolh ot hell; but just the 
same she can’t buck this cut rent. It's running ten knots 
right now.” 

And at the rate ol ten knots, buffeted and jerkily rolled, 
the Malahini went out to sea with the tide 

“She'll slacken in half an houi — then we'll make head- 
way,” Captain Wai field said with an irritation explained 
by his next woids “He has no light to call it Parlay. It’s 
down on the Admiralty chaits, and the French charts too, as 
Hikihoho. Bougainville discovered it and named it from 
the natives.” 

“What’s the name matter?'' the supercargo demanded, 
taking advantage of speech to pause with arms shoved into 
the sleeves of the undershirt. “Theie it is, right under our 
nose; and old Parlay is there with the pearls.” 
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“Who see them pearls?” Hermann queried, looking trom 
one to another. 

' It’s well known,” was the supercargo’s reply. He turned 
to the steersman. “Tell them, Tai-Hotauri.” 

The Kanaka, pleased and self-conscious, took and gave 
a spoke. “My brother dive for Parlay three-four me nth 
and he make much talk about pearl. Hikihoho veiy good 
place for pearl.” 

“And the pearl buyers have never got him to part with 
a pearl,” the captain broke in. 

“And they say the old man Lad a hatful for Armande 
when he sailed for Tahiti,” the supercargo carried on the 
tale. 

“That’s fifteen years ago and he’s been adding to it ever 
since — stoied the shell as well. Everybody’s seen that — 
hundreds of tons of it They say the lagoon’s fished clean 
now. Maybe that’s why he's announced the auction.” 

“If he really sells what he has, this will be the biggest 
year’s output of pearls in the T^auinotus,” Grief said 

“I say, now, look here*” Mulhall burst forth, harried by 
the humid heat as much as the lest of them. “What’s it all 
about? Who’s the old beachcomber anyway? What arc all 
these pearls? Why so secretive about it?” 

“Hikihoho belongs to old Pailay,” the supercargo an- 
swered. “He’s got a fortune in pearls, sa\ed up for years 
and years; and he sent the word out weeks ago that he’d 
auction them off to the buyers tomorrow. See those schoon- 
ers’ masts sticking up inside the lagoon*^” 

“Eight — so 1 see,” said Hermann. 

“What are they doing in a dinky atoll like this?” the 
supercargo went on. “There isn’t a schoonerload of copra 
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a year in the place. They’ve come for the auction. That’s 
why we’re here. That’s why the little Nuhiva's bumping 
along astern there — though what she can buy is beyond me. 
Narii Herring — he’s an English Jew half-caste — owns and 
runs her, and his only assets are his nerve, his debts, and 
his whisky bills. He’s a genius in such things. He owes so 
much there isn’t a merchant in Papeete who isn’t interested 
in his welfare. They go out of their way to throw work in 
his way. They’ve got to — and a dandy stunt it is for Narii. 
Now I owe nobody. What’s the result? If 1 Icll down in a 
fit on the beach they’d let me lie there and die. They 
wouldn’t lose anything. But Narii Herring! What wouldn’t 
they do il he fell in a Their best wouldn’t be too good 
for him. They’ve got too much money tied up in him to 
let him lie. They’d take him into their homes and hand- 
nurse him like a brother. Let me tell you, honesty in paying 
bills ain’t what it’s ciacked up to be.” 

“What’s this Narii chap got to do with it?” was the Eng- 
lishman’s shoit-tempcrcd demand. And, turning to Grief, 
he said: “What’s all this pearl nonsense? Begin at the 
beginning.” 

“You’ll have to help me out,” Grief warned the others as 
he began. “Old Parlay is a character. From what I’ve seen 
of him, 1 believe he’s partly and mildly insane. Anyway, 
here’s the story. Parlay’s a full-blooded Frenchman. He 
told me once that he came from Paris. His accent is the 
true Parisian. He arrived down here in the old days. Went 
to trading and all the rest. That’s how he got in on Hiki- 
hoho. Came in trading when trading was the real thing. 
About a hundred miserable Paumotans lived on the island. 
He married the Queen — ^native fashion. When she died 
everything was his. Measles came through and there weren’t 
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more than a dozen survivors. He fed them and worked 
them, and was King. Now before the Queen died she gave 
birth to a girl. That’s Armande. When she was three he 
sent her to the convent at Papeete. When she was seven or 
eight he sent her to France. You begin to glimpse the 
situation. The best and most aristocratic convent in F’-ance 
was none too good for the only daughter of a Paumotan 
island king and capitalist — and you know the old-country 
French draw no color line. She was educated like a princess 
and she accepted herself in much the same way. Also she 
thought she was all white and never dreamed of a bar 
sinister. 

“Now comes the tragedy. The old man had always been 
cranky and erratic, and he’d played the despot on Hikihoho 
so long that he’d got the idea in his head that there was 
nothing wrong with the King — or the princess either. When 
Armande was eighteen he sent for her. He had slews and 
slathers of money, as Yankee Bill would say. He’d built 
the big house on Hikihoho and a whacking fine bungalow 
in Papeete. She was to arrive on the mail boat from New 
Zealand and he sailed in his schooner to meet her at Pa- 
peete. And he might have carried the situation off, despite 
the hens and bull beasts of Papeete, if it hadn’t been for 
the hurricane. That was the year, wasn’t it, when Manu- 
Huni was swept and eleven hundred drowned?” 

The others nodded and Captain Warfield said: “I was 
in the Magpie that blow and we went ashore, all hands and 
the cook — Magpie and all — a quarter of a mile into the 
coconuts at the head of Taiohae Bay — and it a supposedly 
hurricane-proof harbor,” 

“Well,” Grief continued, “old Parlay got caught in the 
same blow and arrived in Papeete with his hatful of pearls 
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three weeks too late. He’d had to jack up his schooner and 
build half a mile of ways before he could get her back 
into the sea. 

“Meantime there was Armande at Papeete. Nobody 
called on her. She did, French fashion, make, the initial 
calls on the governor and the port doctor. They saw hir, but 
neither of their hen wives was at home to her or returned 
the call. She was out of caste — without caste — though she 
had never dreamed it; and that was the gentle way they 
broke the information to her. There was a gay young lieu- 
tenant on the f rench cruiser. He lost his heart to her, but 
not his head. You can imagine the shock to this young 
woman, refined, beautiful, raised like an aristociat, pam- 
pered with the best of old France that money could buy! 
And you can guess the end.” He shrugged his shoulders. 
“There was a Japanese servant in the bungalow. He saw it 
— said she did it with the proper spirit of the samurai. Took 
a stiletto — no thrust, no drive, no wild rush for annihilation 
— took the stiletto, placed the point carefully against her 
heart, and with both hands slowly and steadily pressed 
home. 

“Old Parlay arrived alter that with his pearls. There was 
one single one of them, they say, worth sixty thousand 
francs. Peter Gee saw it and has told me he offered that 
much for it. The old man went clean off for a while. They 
had him strait-jacketed in the Colonial Club for two 
days ’’ 

“His wife’s uncle, an old Paumotan, cut him out of the 
jacket and turned him loose,” the supercargo corroborated. 

“And then old Parlay proceeded to eat things up,” Grief 
went on. “Pumped three bullets into the scalawag of a 
lieutenant ” 
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“Who lay in sick bay for three months,” Captain War- 
field contributed 

“Flung a glass of wmc in the governor’s face; fought a 
duel with the port doctor, beat up his native servants, 
wrecked the hospital, broke two nhs and the collarbone 
of a man nurse — and escaped, went down to his schocier, 
a gun in each hand, daring the chiel of police and all the 
gendarmes to anest him, and sailed tor Hikihoho And they 
say he’s never left the island since ” 

The supercargo nodded ' I hat was fifteen years ago, and 
he’s never budged ’ 

“And added to his pcarK, ’ said the captain “He’s a 
blithering old lunatic Makes my flesh cieep He’s a regular 
Finn ” 

‘What’s that^’ Mulhall a‘ked 

“Bosses the weather — that s what the natives believe, at 
any latc Ask lai-Hotauii there Hey fai-Hotauri, what 
you think old Parlay do along weathei'^’ 

‘Just the same one big weather deviP ’ came the Kan- 
aka's answer ‘ 1 know He \vanl big blow he make big 
blow He want no wind, no wind come ’ 

‘A regular old wailock ” said Mulh.dl 
‘No good luck, them pearl,” Tai-Hotauii blurted out, 
rolling his head ominously He sa> he sell Plerrtv schooner 
come Then he make big hurricane, everybody finish, you 
see Allpnativc men say so ” 

“it’s hurricane season now,” Captain Warfield laughed 
morosely “They’re not far wrong It’s making for some- 
thing right now, and Td feci better it the Malahini was a 
thousand miles away from here ” 

“He is a bit mad,” Grief concluded “I’ve tried to get 
his point of view It’s — well, it’s mixed For eighteen years 
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tfce'd centered everything on Armandc. Half the tme he 
believes she’s still alive — not yet come back from France. 
That’s one of the reasons he held on to the pearls. And all 
the time he hates white men. He never forgets they killed 
her, though a great deal of the time he forgets she’s dead.” 

“Hello! Where’s your wind?” 

The sails bellied emptily overhead and Captain Warfield 
grunted his disgust. Intolerable as the heat had been, in the 
absence of wind it was almost overpowering. The sweat 
oozed out on all their faces; and now one and then another 
drew deep breaths, involuntarily questing for more air. 

“Here she comes again — an eight-point haul! Boom 
tackles across! Jump!” 

The Kanakas sprang to the captain’s ordeis and for five 
minutes the schooner laid directly into the passage — and 
even gained on the curicnt. Again the breeze fell flat, then 
puffed from the old quarter, compelling a shilt back of 
sheets and tackles. 

“Here comes the Niihiva/' Grict said. “She's got her 
engine on. Look at her skim!” 

“All ready?” the captain asked the cngincci, a Portuguese 
half-caste, whose head and shouldeis protruded fiom the 
small hatch just for’ard of the cabin, and who wiped the 
dripping sweat from his face with a bunch of greasy waste. 

“Sure!” he replied. 

“Then let her go!” 

The engineer disappeared into his den and a moment 
later the exhaust muffler coughed and spluttered overside; 
but the schooner could not hold her lead. The little cutter 
traveled three feet to her two and was quickly alongside and 
forging ahead. 

Only natives were on her deck and the man who was 
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Steering waved his hand in derisive greeting and farewclL 

“That’s Nani Herring,” Grief told Mulhall, “the big 
fellow at the wheel — the nerviest and most conscienceless 
scoundrel in the Paumotus.” 

Five minutes later a cry of joy from their own Kanakas 
centered all eyes on the Nuhiva. Her engine had broken 
down and they were overtaking her. The Malahini*s sailors 
sprang into the rigging and jeered as they went by; l&e 
little cutter, heeled over by the wind, was going backward 
on the tide. 

“Some engine, that of ours!” Grief approved as the 
lagoon opened before them and the course was changed 
across it to the anchorage. 

Captain Warfield was visibly cheered, though he merely 
grunted: “It’ll pay for itself; never fear.” 

The Malahini ran well into the center of the little fleet 
ere she found swmging room to anchor 

“There’s Isaacs on the Dolly** Grief observed with a 
hand wave of greeting. “And Peter Gee’s on the Roberta* 
Couldn’t keep him away from a peail sale like this. And 
there’s Francmi on the Cactus, They’re all here — all the 
buyers. Old Parlay will surely get a price.” 

“They haven’t repaired the engine yet,” Captain Warfield 
grumbled gleefully. He was looking across the lagoon to 
where the Nuhiva*s sails showed through the sparse coco- 
nuts. 


II 

The house of Parlay was a big two-story frame affair, 
built of California lumber, with a galvanized iron roof. So 
disproportionate was it to the slender ring of the atoll that 
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it showed out upon the sand strip and above it like some 
monstrous evcrescencc. I hey oi the Mcikihini paid the 
couitesy visit ashore immediately altci anchoring. Other 
captains and buvcis were in the big room examining the 
pearls that were to be auctioned nc\i d i> . Paumotan serv- 
ants, natives of HiKihoho and relatives of the ownci, moved 
about, dispensing whisky and absinthe And through the 
curious company moved Pailay himself, cackling and 
sneering, the witheicd wreck ot what had once been a tall 
and poweitul man His eyes weie deep-sunken and fever- 
ish, his checks fallen in and ca\einoLis. 1 he haii of hi'* head 
seemed to have come out in patches and his muslache and 
impelled had been shed in the same lopsided wa>. 

“Jove!” Mulhall mutteied undei his breath. “A long- 
legged Napoleon III —hut buint out, baked, and firc- 
ciackled. And mangy! No wondei he ciooks his head to 
one side. He's got to keep the balance 

“Ooin’ to have a blow,” was the old man’s gieeting to 
Grief. “You must think a lot of pcails to come a day like 
this.” 

“They’ic worth going to mierno foi,” Grief laughed 
genially back, running his eyes over the suiface ol the 
table covered by the display 

“Other men have already made that journey for them,” 
old Parlay cackled “See this one^” He pointed to a large, 
perfect pcail, the si/c ol a small walnut, that lay apart on 
a piece ot chamois. “They offeicd me sixty thousand francs 
for it m Tahiti. They’ll bid as much and more for it to- 
morrow if they aren’t blown away. Well, that pearl was 
found by niv cousin — my cousin by marriage He was a 
native, you see Also he was a thief. He hid it. It was mine. 
His cousin, who was also my cousin — we’re all related here 
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— killed him for it and fled away in a cutter to Noo-Nau. 
I pursued, but the chict of Noo-Nau had killed him for it 
before I got there. Oh yes, thcie are many dead men repre- 
sented on the table there Have a drink. Captain? Your 
face IS not familiar. You are new in the islands?” 

“It’s Captain Robinson, ot the Rohettu,'' Grief said, in- 
troducing them 

Meantime Mulhall had shaken hinds with Peter Qpe. 

‘ I never fancied there wcie so m iny pearls in the woild,” 
Mulhall said 

“Nor have I evei seen so man> togethci at one time,” 
Peter Gee admitted 

‘What ought they to be worlh'^” asked Mulhall 

“Fifty or sixty thousand pounds — and that s to us buyers 
In Pans . He shrugged his shoulders 

Mulhall wiped the sweat tiom his eves All were sweat- 
ing piolusely and breathing hard There was no ice, and 
the whisky and absinthe went down lukewarm 

“Yes, yes’” Parlay was ca^^kling “Many dead men lie 
on the table there 1 know those pearls, all of them. You 
sec those three — perfectly matched, a en t they> A diver 
from Easter Island got them for me mside a week. Next 
week a shark got him — took his arm olT and blood poison 
did the business And that big baroque there — nothing 
much; if I’m offered twenty francs for it tomorrow ITl be 
in luck — it came out of twenty-two fathoms ot water. The 
man was fiom Rarotonga He broke all diving records. He 
got it out of twenty-two fathoms I saw him. And he burst 
his lungs at the same time, oi got the bends, for he died in 
two hours. He died screaming. They could hear him for 
miles. He was the most powerful native I ever saw. Half a 
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dozen of my divers have died of the bends. And more men 
will die — more men will die!” 

“Oh, hush your croaking, Parlay chided one of the 
captains. “It ain’t going to blow.” 

“If I was a strong young man I couldn't get up hook and 
get out fast enough,” the old man retorted in the falsetto 
of age. “Not if I was a strong young man with the taste 
for wine yet in my mouth. But not you. You’ll all stay. I 
wouldn’t advise you if I thought you'd go. You can’t drive 
buzzards away from the carrion Have another drink, my 
brave sailormen. Well, welH What men will dare for a few 
little oyster drops! There they arc, the beauties! Auction 
tomorrow at ten sharp. Old Parlay’s selling out and the 
buzzards are gathering — old Parlay, who was a stronger 
tnan in his day than any of them and who will sec most of 
them dead yet!” 

“If he isn’t a vile old beast!” the supercargo of the 
Malahini whispered to Peter Gee. 

^‘JVhat if she does blow?” said the captain of the Dolly, 
“Hikihoho’s never been swept.” 

“The more reason she will be, then,” Captain Warfield 
answered back. “I wouldn’t trust her.” 

“Who’s croaking now?'’ Grief reproved. 

‘Td hate to lose that new engine before it paid for itself,” 
Captain Warfield replied gloomily. 

Parlay skipped with astonishing nimbleness across the 
crowded room to where a ship’s barometer hung on the 
wall, 

“Take a look, my brave sailormen!” he cried exultantly. 

The man nearest read the glass. The sobering effect 
showed plainly on his face. 

“It’s dropped ten,” was all he said, yet every face went 
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anxious and there was a restlessness as if every man desired 
immediately to start for the door 
“Listen^” Parlay commanded 

In the silence the outer surf seemed to have become Un- 
usually loud There was a great, rumbling roar 

“A big sea is beginning to set,” someone said, and there 
was a movement to the windows, where all gathered. 

Through the sparse coconuts they gazed seaward An 
orderly succession of huge, smooth seas was rolling down 
upon the coral shore For some minutes they gazed on {he 
strange sight and talked in low voices and m those few 
minutes it was manifest to all that the waves were increas- 
ing m size It was uncanny, this rising sea in a dead calm, 
and their voices unconsciously sank lower Old Parlay 
shocked them with his abiupt cackle 

“There is yet time to get away to sea, brave gentlemen. 
You can tow across the lagoon with your whaleboats ” 
“It’s all right, old man ” said Darling the mate of the 
Cactus, a stalwart youngster of twenty-five ‘ The blow’s to 
the south’ard and passing on We 11 not get a whiff of it.” 

An air of relief went through the room Conversations 
were started and the voices became louder Several of the 
buyers even went back to the table to continue the exam- 
ination of the pearls Parlay’s cackle lose higher 

“That’s right,” he encouraged “If the wo’-ld was coming 
to an end you d go on buying ” 

“We’ll buy these tomorrow,” Isaacs assured him 
“Then you’ll be doing your buying in hell*” 

The chorus of incredulous laughter incensed the old man. 
He turned fiercely on Darling 

“Since when have children like you come to the knowl- 
edge of storms'^ And who is the man who has plotted the 
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hurricane courses of the Paumotus? What books will you 
find it in? I sailed the Paumotus before the oldest of you 
drew bicath I know’ To the eastward the paths ot the 
hurricanes are on so wide a ciicle they make a straight line. 
To the westward here they make a shaip cuive Remcmbei 
your chart How did it happen the hurricane of ’91 8wcpt 
Ann and Hiolau^ Ihc ciiivc, my bra\e boy, the cui\c’ Tn 
an hour, oi two or thice at nH>st, will come the wind Listen 
to that’” 

A yast, lumblmg ciash ^hook the cok.1 loundations ot 
the atoll The house cpiiNPicd to it Ihc natiye servants, 
with bottles ol whisky md absinthe in then hands, shiank 
together as il for protection and slaicd with Icar through 
the windows at the mighty wash ot the wave lapping lai 
up the beach to the coinei ol a copia shed 

Parlay looked at the baiomctei giagltd, and lecicd 
aiound at his guests C aplain Waih^ld strode across to sec 
‘Twenty-nine seventy five’ he read She’s gone down 
fiye more The old devils iiaht She s a coming —and it’s 
me, loi one, tor aboard’ ’ 

“It’s growing dark” Isaus hah whimpered 
“Jove’ It’s like a stage Mulhill sard to (jiict, looking at 
his watch. “Ten o’clock in the morning and it’s like twi- 
light. Down go the lights tor the tragedy Where s the 
slow music*^” 

In answer another rumbling ciash shook the atoll and 
the house Almost in a panic the company smarted loi the 
door In the dim light then sweaty faces appeared ghastly 
Isaacs panted asthmatically in the suffocating heat 

“What s youi histe^’ Parlay chuckled and girded at his 
departing guests “A last drink, brave gentlemen’” No one 
noticed him As they took the shell-boidcicd path to the 
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Ijcach he stuck his head out at the door and called: “Don’t 
foigct, gentlemen — at ten tomorrow old Parlay sells his 
pearls’” 


III 

On the beach a cui lou scene took place Whaleboat 
after whaleboat was being huriiedlv manned and shoved 
ofT It had giown still daikei The stagnant c ilm continued 
and the sand shook imdei then lect with c<ich biifTct of the 
sea on the outer sh^ac Nam He? ring v\alked leisurely 
along the sand He gunned it the \L\y evident haste of the 
capt«lm^ and buyers With him weic thiec of his Kanakas 
and a ho r<ii Hotauri 

Get into the boat and take an oai,” Captain Warfield 
oideicd the lattci 

Tai-Hotauii Ctime ovci jauntily, while Nam Heiring and 
his Kanakas paused and looked on horn iorty icet awtjy 
“T woik no nioie loi }Oii skipper ’ Tai>Hotauri said 
insolentl> and loudly but his laCv belied his woids, tor he 
was guilty ol a piodigious wink ‘fiie me, skipper,” he 
huskily whispered with a second significant wink 

Captain Wai field took the euc ind proceeded to do some 
acting himself He laised his list and his voice 

“Get into that boat, you swine,’ he thundered, 'or I’ll 
knock seven bells out of >ou’ ’ 

The Kanaka drew back tiueulcntly and Grief stepped 
between to placate his captain 

“I go to work on the Nuhna” Tai-Holauri said, rejoin- 
ing the other group 

“Come back here’ ’ the captain threatened 

“He’s a free man, skipper,” Nani Herring spoke up. 
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‘‘He’s sailed with me in the past and he’s sailing with mi 
again — that’s all.” 

“Come on; we must get on board,” Grief urged. “Look 
how dark it’s getting!” 

Captain Warfield gave in, but as the boat shoved off he 
stood up in the stern sheets and shook his fist asl]ore. 

“I’ll settle with you yet, Narii!” he cried. “You’re the 
only skipper in the group who steals other men’s sailors.” 
He sat down and in a lowered voice queried: “Now what’s 
Tai-Hotauri up to? He’s on to something; but what is it?” 

IV 

As the boat came alongside the Malahini, Hermann’s 
anxious face greeted them over the rail. 

“Bottom tall out from barometer,” he announced. “She 
goin’ to blow. I got starboard anchor overhaul.” 

“Overhaul the big one too,” Captain Warfield ordere<|,' 
taking charge. “And here, some of you, hoist in this boat.^ 
Lower her down to the deck and lash her, bottom up.” 

Men were busy at work on the decks ot all the schooners. 
There was a great clanking of chains being overhauled; 
and now one craft and now another hove in, veered, and 
dropped a second anchor. 

Like the Malahini, those that had third anchors were 
preparing to drop them when the wind showed what quarter 
it was to blow trom. 

The roar of the big surf continually grew, though the 
lagoon lay in mirrorlike calm. There was no sign of life 
where Parlay's big house perched on the sand. Boat and 
copra sheds and the sheds where the shell was stored were 
deserted. 
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“For two cents Id up anchois and get out,” Grief said. 
I’d do It anyway if it were open sea but those chains of 
tolls to the north and east have us pocketed We’ve a better 
hance right there What do you think Captain Warfield^ ’ 
‘ I agree with you though a 1 igoon is no millpond for 
iding It out I wonder where she s going to st irt Irom*^ 
lello^ There goes one ot Parlays copia sheds*’ 

They could sec the grass thatched shed lilt md collapse, 
^hile a froth of foam cle ircd the c^tst ol the s ind and nn 
lown to the 1 igoon 

“Breached acioss* ’ Mulh ill c\cl iimcd ‘ That s something 
or a starter Theie she comes agnn* ’ 

The wieck of the shed was now flung up and left on the 
and crest A third wave buffeted it into fragments, which 
mhed down the slope toward the lagoon 
“If she blow I would as be cooler vet,” Hermann gi unted 
’No longer can I breathe It is damn hot 1 am dry like a 
tove ” 

He chopped open a dunking coconut with his heavy 
heath knife and diained the contents The rest of them 
ollowed his example, pausing once to witch one ot Pnr- 
ay’s shell sheds go down in luin The barometer now 
egistered 29 SO 

“Must be pretty close to the center of the area of low 
►ressure,” Grief remarked cheerfully ‘ I was never thiough 
he eye of a hunicanc before It will be an experience for 
ou too, Mulhall From the speed the barometer’s dioppcd 
t’s going to be a big one ” 

Captain Warfield groaned, and all eyes were drawn to 
urn. He was looking through the glasses down the Icn^ i 
the lagoon to the southeast 
*There she comes,” he said quietly 
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They did not need glasses to sec. A flying film, strangely 
marked, seemed drawing over the surface of the lagoon. 
Abreast of it, along the atoll, traveling with equal speed, 
was a stiff bending of the coconut palms' and »a blur of 
flying leaves. The Iront of the wind on the water was a 
solid, sharply defined strip of dark-colored, wind-vexed 
water. In advance ol this strip, like skirmishers, were flashes 
of windflaws. Behind this strip, a quarter of a mile in width, 
was a strip of what seemed glassy calm. Next came another 
dark strip of wind — and behind that the lagoon was all 
crisping, boiling whiteness. 

“What is that calm streak?’” Mulhall asked. 

‘‘Calm,” Warfield answered. 

“But it travels as fast as the wind,” was the other’s ob- 
jection. 

“It has to, Ol it would be overtaken and there wouldn’t i 
be any calm. It’s a double-header. 1 saw a big squall like’ 
that off Savaii once. A regular double-header. Smash! It hit 
us; then it lulled to nothiiig and smashed us a second time. 
Stand by and hold on. He/c she is on top or us. Look at the 
Roberta!" 

I'hc Roberta, lying nearest to the wind at slack chains, 
was swept off broadside like a straw, fhen her chains 
brought her up, bow on to the wind, with an astonishing 
jerk. Schooner after schooner — the Maluhim with them — 
was now sweeping away with the first gust and fetching 
up on taut chains. 

Mulhall and several of the Kanakas were taken off their 
feet when the Malahini jerked to her anchor. 

And then there was no wind. The flying calm streak had 
reached them. Grief lighted a match and the unshielded 
flame burned without flickering in the still air. A very dim 
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twilight pievailed. The cloud-sk\, lowering as it had been 
for houis, seemed now to ha\e descended ciuile down upon 
the sea 

The Rohcfta tightcne I to her chains when the second 
head of the huriicanc hit, as did scboonei allci schoonci 
in switt succession The sea, white with tury, boiled in tin>, 
spilling wavelets The deck oi the Malciinni vibiated under 
their feet The taut stretched hahaids beat a tattoo against 
the masts, and all ihc jigging as ii suuten bv some mightv 
hand, set up a wild thrumming It was imposs»blc to lace 
the wind and bicathe Mulhill ciouching with the others 
behind the shelter o( the cabin, discovered thu and his 
lungs weie filkd in an instant with so great a \olumc of 
driven an which he tould not expel lhal he nearly strangled 
ere he could tui n his head away 

“It’s inci edible* ’ he gasped bur no one heaid him 
Hcimann and scscral K inak is vxcie crawling toi’ard on 
hands and knees to let go the thud anchor Grict touched 
Captain Warfield and pointed to the Rohota She was 
dragging down upon them Warfield put his mouth to 
Grief s ear and shouted 
“We’re dragging too*” 

Giief sprang to the wheel and put it hard over, veering 
the Malahini to poit The thud anchor took hold and the 
Robota went by, stern first, a dozen yards awa> They 
waved then hands to Peter Gee and Captain Robinson, who, 
with a number of sailors, were at work on the bow. 

‘ He’s knocking out the shackles*” Giicf shouted “Going 
to chance the passage* Got to* Anchor’s skating*” 

“We’ie holding now*” came the answering shout “There 
goes the Cactus down on the Misi, That settles them*” 

The Misi had been holding, but the added windage of 
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the Cactus was too much and the entangled schooners slid 
away across the boiling white. Their men could be seca 
chopping and fighting to get them apart. The Roberta^ 
cleared of her anchors, with a patch of tarpaulin set for’ard, 
was heading tor the passage at the northwestern end of 
the lagoon. They saw her make it and diive out to sea. The 
Misi and the Caciu\\ however, unable to get clear ot each 
other, went ashoic on the atoll half a mile from the passage. 

The wind merely increased on itself and continued to 
increase. To face the full blast ot it required all one's 
strength, and several minutes of crawling on deck against 
it tired a man to exhaustion. Hermann, with his Kanakas, 
plodded steadily, lashing and making secure, putting ever 
more gaskets on the sails. The wind ripped and tore their 
thin undershirts from their backs. They moved slowly, as 
if their bodies weighed tons, never releasing a handhold 
until another had been secured. Loose ends of rope stood 
out stiffly horizontal, and alter whipping the loose ends 
frazzled and blew away, 

Mulhall touched one and then another and pointed to 
the shore. The grass sheds had disappeared and Parlay’s 
house rocked drunkenly. Because the wind blew lengthwise 
along the atoll the house had been sheltered by the miles 
of coconut ticcs; but the big seas, breaking across from 
outside, were undermining it and hammering it to pieces. 
Already tilted down the slope of sand, its end was imminent. 
Here and there in the coconut trees people had lashed 
themselves. The trees did not sway or thresh about. Bent 
over rigidly by the wind, they remained in that position and 
vibrated monstrously. Underneath, across the sand, surged 
the white spume of the breakers. 

A big sea was likewise making down the length of the 
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lagoon. It had plenty of room to kick up in the ten-mile 
stretch from the windward rim of the atoll, and all the 
schooners were bucking and plunging into it. The Mahihini 
had begun shoving her bow and fo’c’sle head under the 
bigger ones, and at times her waist was filled rail-high with 
water. 

“Now’s the time for your engine!” Grief bellowed; and 
Captain Warfield, crawling over to where the engineer lay, 
shouted emphatic commands. 

Under the engine, going full speed ahead, the Malahini 
behaved better. Though she continued to ship seas over her 
bow, she was not jerked down so fiercely by her anchors. 
Oil the other hand, she was unable to get any slack in the 
chains. The best her forty horsepower could do was to ease 
the strain. 

Still the wind increased. The little Nuliiva, lying abreast 
*of the Malahini and closer in to the beach, her engine still 
unrepaired and hcj captain ashore, was having a bad time 
of it. She buried heiself so frequently and so deeply that 
they wondered each time if she could clear herself of the 
water. 

At three in the afternoon, buried by a second sea before 
she could free herself of the preceding one, she did not 
come up. 

Mulhall looked at Grief. 

“Burst in her hatches!” was the bellowed answer. 

Captain Warfield pointed to the WiMfredy a little 
schooner plunging and burying outside of them, and shouted 
in Griefs ear. His voice came in patches of dim words, 
with intervals of silence when whisked away by the roaring 
wind. 
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“Rotten little tub’ Anchors hold . . But how 
she holds together ’ Old as the ark ” 

An hour later Hermann pointed to her Her for’aid 
bills loicmast, and most of her bow wcrc"gon<;, having 
been jerked out ol hci by her anchors She swung broad- 
side rolling m the trough anJ settling b> the bead, and in 
this plight she was swept awa^ to le ward 

r ive ves'^els now remained, ind ol them the Malahini 
was the only one with tin engine 1 eiiipg cither the Nil- 
Itixus Ol the Witufr(d\ late, two ol them followed the 
Robfttas example, knocking out the chain shackles and 
passage I he Doll\ w-as the hrst, but her 
. Ptiubn was carried away and she went to destruction on 

the *'‘^*^* Cactus. 

by this, the Moanu let go and lollowcd with the 

‘Prcv^^^jty good engine that, eh^’ Captain \\ irlicld yelled 
'(Her 

Qrvei ^sul out his hand t nd shook ‘ She’s paying for her- 
se\E^” bu yelled back “The wind's shitting round to the 
soidb'aio} and we ought to he casrei’” 

Slovv\> * and steMdilv but with ever -increasing velocity, 
the wthd \ceied round to the south and the southwest, till 
the tbre schooners that were lelt pointed directly in toward 
the bCich I he wreck oi Farlav s house w is picked up, 
lagoon, and blown out upon them Passing 
p Malahini, it crashed into the Papani, lying a quarter 
of a mile astern There was wild woik lor’aid on her and 
in a quarter of an houi the house went clear, but it had 
taken the Papaias foiemast and bowsprit with it 

Inshote, on their port bow, lay the Tahaa, slim and 
yachtlikc, but excessively oversparred Her anchors still 
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hrid, but her captain, finding no abatement in the wind, 
proceeded to reduce windage by chopping down his masts. 

‘■Pielty good engine that!” Grief congratulated his skip- 
per. "It will save our sticks tor us yet." 

Captain Warfield shook his head dubiously. 

The sea on the lagoon went swiltly down with the 
change of wind, but they were beginning to feel the hd&ve 
and lift of the outer sea breaking across the atoll. There 
were not so many trees remaining. S<}.nc h id been broken 
short off, others uprooted. One tice they saw snapped off 
halfwaiy up, three persons clinging to it, and wbiiled away 
by the wind into the lagoon. dWo detached themselves 
trom it and swam to the I'alnia. Not long after, just before 
darkness, they saw a man jump overboard from that 
schooner’s stern and strike out strongly for the Malaliini 
through the white, spitting wavelets. 

“it's Tai-Hotauri,'’ was Ci-ie(’s judgment. “Now we’ll 
have the news." 

The Kanaka caught the bobstay, climbed over t^ bow, 
and craw'led aft. Time was given him l*> breathe and then, 
behind the part shelter of the cabin, in broken snatches 
and largely by signs he told his story: 

“Narii . . . Damn robber! ... He want steal . . . 
pearls, . . . Kill Parlay. . , . One man kill Parlay. . . . 
No man know what man. . . . Three Kanakas, Narii, me 

. . . five beans . . . hat. . . . Narii say one bean black. 

. . . Nobody know. . . . Kill Parlay. . . . Narii damn 

liar. . . . All beans black. . . . Five black. . . . Copra 

shed dark. . . . Every man get black bean. . . . Big wind 
come ... no chance. . . . Everybody get up tree. . . . 
No good luck, them pearls, 1 tell you before ... no good 
luck.” 
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^‘WhereJs Parlay'^” Grief shouted 

“Up tree. . . , Three of his Kanakas same tree, Nani 
ind one Kanaka ’notlier tree My tree blow to hell, 

Jien I come on board.” 

“Where are the pearls'^” 

“Up tree along Parlay Mebbe Nani get them pearl yet ” 

In the ear of one alter another Grief shouted Tai- 
Hotauri’s story Captain Warfield was particularly incensed 
md they could sec him grinding his teeth 

Hermann went below and returned with a riding light, 
jut the moment it was lilted above the lc\el ol the cabin 
ivall the wind blew it out He had better success wn i the 
binnacle lamp, which was lighted only after many collective 
ittempts 

“A fine night of wind, ’ Grief yelled in Mulhall s car, 
*and blowing hardei all the time*” 

“How hard-?” 

“A hundred miles an hour' — two hundred* I don i know. 
Harder than I’ve ever seen it ” 

The lagoon grew more and more troubled by the sea 
that swept across the atoll Hundreds ol leagues or ocean 
ivere being backed up by the hurricane, which more than 
jvercame the lowering cftcct of the ebb tide Immediately 
the tide began to rise, the increase in the size ol the seas 
was noticeable Moon and wind were heaping the South 
Pacific on Hikihoho atoll 

Captain Warfield retuined from one ol his periodical 
trips to the engine room with the word that the engineei lay 
In a faint. 

“Can’t let that engine stop!” he concluded helplessly. 

“All right* ’ Gnef^shouted. “Bring him on dccL Til spell 
him.” 
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The hatch to the engine room was battened down, access 
being gained through a narrow passage from the cabin. The 
heat and gas fumes were stifling. Grief made one hasty, 
comprehensive examination of the engine and the fittings 
of the tiny room, then blew out the oil lamp. After that 
he worked in darkness, save for the glow from cnaless 
cigars that he went into the cabin to light. Even-tempered 
as he was, he soon began to give evidences of the strain 
of being pent in with a mechanical monster that toiled ihd 
sobbed and slubbered in the shouting dark. Naked to the 
waist, covered with grease and oil, bruised and skinned 
from being knocked about by the plunging, jumping vessel, 
his head swimming from the mixture of gas and air he was 
compelled to breathe, he labored on hour after hour, by 
turns petting, blessing, nursing, and cursing the engine and 
all its parts. The ignition began to go bad. The feed grew 
worse and, worst of all, the cylinders began to heat. In 
a consultation held in the cabin the half-caste engineer 
begged and pleaded to stop tlu- engine for half an hour in 
order to cool it and to attend to the water ciiculation. 

Captain Wai field was against ^ny stopping. The half- 
caste swore that the engine would ruin itself and stop any- 
way, and for good. Grief, with glaring eyes, greasy and 
battered, yelled and cursed them both down and issued 
commands. Mulhall, the supercargo, and Hermann were 
set to work in the cabin at double-straining and triple- 
straining the gasoline. 

A hole was chopped through the engine-room iloor and 
a Kanaka heaved bilge water over the cylinders, while 
Grief continued to souse the running parts in oil. 

“Didn’t know you were a gasoline expert,” Captain 
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Warfield admired when Grief came into the cabin to catch 
a hieath of little less impure air. 

“I bathe in gasoline,” he grated savagely thioiigh his 
teeth “I eat it ” 

What othei uses he might have found foi it were never 
given, foi at that moment all the men in the cabim as well 
as the gasoline that was being stiaincd weic smashed 
for’aid against the bulkhead as the Makihini took an 
abiupt, deep dive T oi the sp.ice ol scvcial minutes, unable 
to gam then feel, they lolled b ick and lorih and pounded 
and hammered liom v^all to w ill I he schoonei, swept by 
thiee big seas, creaked and groaned tind quivered and, 
from the weight ol w tier on hci dects behaved loggily. 
Giicj cicpt to the enmne while ( »ptum Warfield awaited 
his chance to get through the companionway and out on 
deck. 

It was hall an hour heloie he ^ame b ick 

“Whaleboat's gone’ ’ he icpoiied Ciallev s gone’ Every- 
thing gone except the deck and hatches’ And il that en- 
gine hadn't been going wed be gone’ keep up the good 
woik!” 

By midnight the cngmcci s lungs und head had been 
sufficiently clcaied ol gas tumes to let him relieve Grief, 
who went on deck to get his own Ircad and lungs clear. 
He joined the olheis, who ciouched behind the cabin, hold- 
ing on with their hands and made doublv secuic by rope 
lashings. It was a complicated huddle, foi it was the only 
place ot iclugc foi the Kanakas Some of them had ac- 
cepted the skipper’s invitation into the cabin, but bad been 
diiven out by the lumes The Malahini was being plunged 
down and swept frequently, and what they biealhed was 
air and spray and whaler commingled. 
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“Making heavy Aveathci of it, Miilhall^” Grief yelled to 
Ins guest between immeision'^ 

Mnlhall, sti angling and choking, could only nod The 
scuppers could not cany off the burden ol water on the 
schooner's deck She i oiled it out and look it in over one 
rail and the othei, cud it times nose Ihiown skyward, 
sitting down on her heel, she a\akinchcd it alt It surged 
along the poop gangwi\s poured over the top of the 
cabin siihnieijing and biiusing those who clung on, ana 
went out over the stem lail 

Mulhall saw him fi t and dicw Cuili s atlcition It was 
Nam Herring, crouching and holding on whcic the dun 
binnacle light <h >nc upon him He w u quiic n ikcd save 
for a belt and a baic Nadcd knife thiust between it and 
the skin 

Captain Waifield untied his I ishings and made his way 
over the bodies ot the others When his 1 lec bee imc visible 
Mn the light from the binnacle it w is working with anger 
They could sec him shout bu^ the wind tore the sound 
away He would not put his lips to N irii s ear Instead he 
pointed over the side Nani Hen mg undcistood His white 
teeth showed in an amused and sneering smile, and he 
stood up — a magnificent figuie of a man 
“It’s murdeH ' Mulhall yelled to Grief 
“He’d have muideicd old Pailay^” Grief yelled back. 

For the moment the poop was clcai of water and the 
Malahiiii on an even keel Nam made a bravado ittempt 
to walk to the rail, but was flung down by the wind There- 
after he crawled, disappeaiing in the daikncss, though 
there was certitude in all of them that he had gone over 
the side. The Malahini dived deep, and when they emerged 
from the flood that swept aft Gi icf got MulhalTs ear 
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‘‘Can’t lose him! He’s the Fish Man of Tahiti! He’ll cros 
the lagoon and land on the other rim of the atoll — if there’ 
any atoll left.” 

Five minutes afterward, in another submergence, a mesjs^ 
of bodies poured down on them over the top of the cabin. 
These they seized and held till the water cleafed, when 
they carried them below and learned their identity. Old 
Parlay lay on his back on the floor with closed eyes and 
without movciTiLnt The other two were his Kanaka cou$« 
ins All three were naked and bloody. The arm of one 
Kanaka hung helpless and broken at his side. The other 
Kanaka bled freely from a hideous scalp wound. 

“Nani did that?’ Mulhall demanded. Grief shook his 
head. “No, it’s from being smashed along the deck and 
over the housed” 

Something suddenly ceased, leaving them all m dizzying 
iincertaint> I or a moment it was haid to lealize there 
was no wind. With the absolute abruptness of a sw'otd 
slash the wind had been chopped off The schooner rolled 
and plunged I etching up on her anchors with a crash that' 
for the fust time they could hear. Also, for the first time^ 
they could hear the water washing about on deck. Th| 
engineer threw off the propeller and eased the engine doWi| 

“We’re in the dead center,” Giief said. “Now for 
shift. It will come as hard as ever.” He looked at ™ 
barometer. 

“Twenty-nine thirty-two,” he read 

Not in a moment could he tone down the voice whiclt 
for hours had shouted against the wind, and so loudly dU 
he speak that, in the quiet, it hurt the others’ ears. 

“All his ribs are smashed,” the supercargo said, feeUi^ 
along Parlay’s side. “He’s still breathing; but he’s a aoner. 
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Old Parlay groaned, moved one arm impotently, and 
opened his eyes. In them was the light of recognition. 

“My brave gentlemen,” he whispered hiltingly, “don’t 
forget ... the auction ... at ten o’clock . . in 
hell!” 

His eyes drooped shut and the lower jaw threatened to 
drop, but he mastered the qualms of dissolution lor\g 
enough to emit one final, loud, derisive cackle. 

Above and below pandemonium broke out. The old 
familiar roar of the wmd was with them. The Malahini 
caught broadside, was pressed down almost on her beam- 
ends as she swung the arc compelled by her anchors. They 
rounded her into the wind, where she jerked to an even 
keel. The propeller was thrown on and the engine took up 
its work again. 

“Northwest Captain Warfield shouted to Grief when 
'he came on deck. “Hauled eight points like a shot!” 

“Naru’ll never get across tl lagoon now’” Grief ob- 
served. 

“Then he’ll blow back to our side — worse luck!” 

V 

After the passing of the center the barometer began to 
riie. Equally rapid was the fall of the wind. When it was 
no more than a howling gale the engine lifted up in the 
air, parted its bedplates with a last convulsive effort of its 
forty horsepower, and lay down on its side. A wash of 
water from the bilge sizzled over it and the steam rose 
in clouds. 

The engineer wailed his dismay, but Grief glanced over 
the wreck affectionately and went into the cabin to swab 
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the grease off his chest and arms with bunches of cotton 
waste. 

The sun was up and the gentlest of summer breezes 
blowing when he came on deck, after sewing up the scalp 
of one Kanaka and setting the other’s arm. The * Mcilahini 
lay close in to the beach. For’ard, Hermann and the crew 
were heaving in and stiaightening out the tangle of anchors. 

The Pupara and the I ahaa were gone; and Captain War- 
field, through the glasses, was searching the opposite rim 
of the atoll. 

“Not a stick lett of them,” he said. “ 1 hat’s what comes 
ol not having engines. Ihey must have dragged across 
before the big shift came.” 

Ashore, where ParlavN house had been, was no vestige of 
any house. For the space of three hundred yards, where 
the sea h*id breached, no tree or even stump was lett. Here 
and there, farther along, stood an occasional palm, and 
there were numbers which had been snapped off above 
the ground. 

In the crown of one surviving palm Tai-Holauri asserted 
he saw something move. There were no boats left to the 
Malahini, and they watched him swim ashore and climb 
the tree. 

When he came back they helped over the rail a young 
native girl of Parlay’s household. But first she passed up 
to them a battered basket. In it was a litter of blind kittens 
— all dead save one that feebly mewed and staggered on 
awkward legs. 

“Hello!” said Mulhall, “Who’s that?” 

Along the beach they saw a man walking. He moved 
casually, as if out for a morning stroll. Captain Warfield 
gritted his teeth. It was Narii Herring. 
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“Hello, Skippei,” Nam c tiled when he was abreast of 
them ‘Can 1 come aboard and get some brciklist^ 
Captain Warfield’s lace and neck began to swell and 
turn purple He tried to speak but choked 

‘ For two cents ^ For two cents ’ was all 
he could manage to aiticulate 
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